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A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 

Many of our readers will doubtless remem¬ 
ber the marriage, some twenty yoars since, of 
Captain Sobenley, of the British army, to Miss 
Croghan, then at boarding-school on Staten 
Island—an heiress in her own right of at least 
two millions of property in and about l’itte- 
burg, Pennsylvania. In addition to her groat 
wealth and beauty, Miss Croghan was the niece 
or colonel Ugorge Croghan, the gallant hero of 
Sandusky; and the gentleman who had won 
this precious prize, being at loast thirty years 
the sonior of the bride, the community Hue w 
itself into a foverof exoitemont little credit¬ 
able to the ceunty. Even the legislature of tho 
State of Pennsylvania made itself ridiculous 
by passing a bill forfeiting tho brido’s pro¬ 
perty I which, of course, was a nullity. Time 
rolled on. Captain Sqjionley, an accomplished 
and agreeable gentleman, not only proved him¬ 
self to be an affectionate husband and kind 
father, but actually won the confidence and 
affection of his wife’s father, who wont to Eng¬ 
land and spent some time under the roof of the 
son-in-law he had strangely condemned, The 
gallant oaptain is still living, hale and hearty; 
and what is of some consequence, during Iris 
late rosidenoe on his estate at Pittsburg, be¬ 
came an American citizen. We now find Jiia 
daughter presented at court as an English 
belle; but we olaim her as an American, aud 
speak from knowledge when we say that hor 
oountrywomen were admirably represented on 
the ocoasion referred to. “Tho first blush of 
beauty,” says the Court Journal, “ is with tho 
debutante of the season, as a consequence of 
youth. To single out Heems invidious, aud we 
might be acoused of want of courtly mtpoct, 

•were we not armed with tho reply that the 
brave are made the subjeot of praise and fame, 
and the fair whoso namo is ever coupled with 
the bravo cannot escape their inevitable pub¬ 
licity. At hazard among tho beauties of Eng¬ 
land, we cite as we saw. The truly lovely Miee 
Sobenley, who was presented at tho last draw¬ 
ing-room, was attired in pink and white.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OP ANTONIA BOURIGNON. 

' She was born in the town of Lisle, in French 
Flanders, in the beginning of the year 1616, of 
John Bonrignon and Margaret Becquart. Her 
mother died in 1641, and Antonia remained her 
only heiress. In her young years she spent 
whole nights in prayer: One night, in a most 
profound penitence, she said, 0 my Lord, what 
must I do to please thee ? “ For I have nobody 

to teach me." “ She was answered, tbrsake all 
earthly things. Separate thyself from the lore 
of the creatures, deny thyself.” She replied, 
“ by thy grace I will do it, Lord.” 

She came to the archbishop of Cambray, 
Monsier Vanderburgh, and told bim that God 
required her to lire like the first Christians, dis¬ 
engaged from all earthly things, and from the 
love of herself, and that many would follow her. 
He observed to her, “ We cannot live upon 
•nothing.” She said, “We will labor on the 
ground, and have our necessaries from the fields, 
without asking money of those who would come 
thither. Poor and rich shall be alike welcome to 
ns, as we shall only aim at mere necessaries and 
to please God.” The archbishop gave hisoonsent. 
A widow offering a piece of ground at a village 
called Blatton, A. B. purchased it, and began 
building a bouse upon it.* 

The Jesuits, learning the design she had of 
establishing a Christian life in a community, 
importuned the archbishop with so much earn¬ 
estness, and so many calumnies against her, 
that they entirely changed him, and he retracted 
his permission. She remonstrated to him here¬ 
upon, and forewarned him that his time was 
short. He died about six months after. 

In 1653, about the 37th year of her age, she 
undertook the care of a hospital of female 
orphans in Lisle. She employed her own sub¬ 
stance to maintain them, and her time to instruot 
them. Such good order and strict discipline 
were established in this house, that the citizens 
desired servants out of it, being found to be 
honest and faithful. But things afterwards 
taking a worse turn, the Jesuits, her great 
enemies, got tho oversight of this hospital. 

After this she went into Holland and Holstein, 


* I have by me a well written apology for her, con¬ 
taining 450 pages in a large octavo, printed at London 
in 1699. The author says, that from the eighteenth 
year of her age to her death, she made Jeans Christ 
her constant pattern; her great werk being to follow 
k bis example and doctrine. For this purpose she deter¬ 
mined never to marry, that she might have no inenm- 
brance, or impediment in pursuing this one great 
object Her father had promised her in marriage to 
a tich French merchant. She, dreading the conse¬ 
quence to her soul of such a marriage, retired penny- 
less, until (by the mediation of the above said Van- j 
derbnrgh, archbishop of Cambray) her father promised 
not to urge her to marry, and to allow her the fhli 
freedom of serving God in the perfection she desired. 


where she met with many and great hardships, 
and violent persecutions from the Lutheran 
priests, as both the magistrates and the rabble 
were readily incensed by them into an outrageous 
fury. She resided in peace for some time at 
Hamburgh, and atLutzburgh, in East-Friesland; 
but afterwards each place became too hot for her 
longer continuance;, while her friends at Sleswick 
endured much from the rage of the priest and 
people there. She came at last privately to 
Franeker, in West-Friesland, where she ended 
her days. 

The following is a part of the character which 
her apologist gives her, viz. That she had a 
good memory, a clear judgment, a cheerful mind, 
an agreeable temper, a lively spirit, abundance 
of temporal goods, and all the advantages that 
could be desired to lead a pleasant and honorable 
life in the world; yet, in the flower of her age 
she despised all these, to follow Jesus Christ, in 
a life of poverty, contempt, and persecution; and 
persevej^d in it till death. She was ready to do 
the meanest offices, a servant to others; very 
diligent in her affairs, doing every thing with 
foresight and in good order: yet her chief plea¬ 
sure was to delight in God, in solitude, and to 
bring to light what he gave her for the salvation 
of souls; and when out of solitude, her endeavor 
was constant to keep her spirit always united to 
God, aind in a state of continual care for the good 
of others. Trnth was the rock -on which she 
stood firm, not judging according to passions, but 
according to equity; not despising the good that 
was in her enemies, nor excusing the evil that 
was in her friends; putting by all unprofitable 
speculations, about whioh men are apt to dispute 
to no purpose. Her simplicity and sincerity of 
heart, her lowliness and poverty of spirit, her 
faith, patienoe, and resignation, her firmness, 
her knowledge in divine things, were admirable. 
Her life was a continual prayer to God, whether 
working, writing, eating, walking, or travelling. 
Every thing gave her occasion of begging his 
help, blessing him for his favors, or adoring and 
celebrating his perfections: [With much more of 
the like import.] 

Dr. Ant. de Heyde, a-famous physician of 
Middleburg in Zealand, in a Latin dissertation, 
writes of Antonia Bonrignon as follows :* 

Having learned, in her younger years, that 
Christ and his apostles lived free from temporal 
cares and earthly desires, that they might oare 
and seek for the things whioh are above, she ex¬ 
pressed a wish of travelling, to find out the 
country where the Christians now live. Her 
parents telling her that she already lived among 
Christians, she could not believe it, observing the 
vanity and earthly-mindedness ,of her neighbors 
and acquaintances. 


* What he writes of her Is here very much abridged. 
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As she grew up, she denied herself in meat, 
drink, apparel, and every thing else; eating, 
drinking, and wearing no more than what was 
absolutely necessary for the support of life. This 
she did, both that she might not be a slave tc 
any habit, too fond of any of the creatures, 
and that she might bestow on the poor, the sick, 
and the distressed, what she had beyond her own 
necessity, which she imparted to them in the 
most private manner. 

In educating the poor female orphans, in the 
hospital at Lisle, she continued nine years, with¬ 
out any obligation but the hope she had of 
training them in the fear of God, and forming 
them to be true Christians; freely employing all 
her industry and worldly substauce in this good 
view. She was tossed with manifold afflictions 
and persecutions, but her refuge was in God alone, 
and that with such an assured hope that she was 
never confounded. The Lord wonderfully guid¬ 
ed, preserved, and delivered her out of the hands 
of wicked men, and committed her to the care of 
such as were truly good, who were ready to be 
helpful to her in all things 

It is worthy of observation, that a female so 
simple as A. B. should, without study or medita¬ 
tion, commit to writing so many solid and saving 
truths, expounding and resolving therein such 
difficulties as had before appeared inexplicable. 
She was moved to write, against her natural 
inclination, only for promoting the glory of God 
and the good of her neighbor, fur from the pros¬ 
pect of any temporal advantage; but on the 
contrary, foreseeing that she must suffer much on 
account of those very writings, as the event 
proved: For on this account the learned, of all 
sects and parties, pursued her with hatred, 
calumnies, and persecutions, even until her 
death: exceedingly was she traduced, and un¬ 
worthily stigmatized, by the churchmen, and 
such as were blindly led by them. 
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THE WAIF: 

— OH,— 

HARRY’S YOUxNG PROTEGE. 

BY II. N. o'lMIEN. 


It was about sunset of a summer’s day. The 
weather had been hot and sultry, and to people 
whoso business or employment was out of doors, 
it hud been extremely unpleasant. In tho glow¬ 
ing west there seemed banners of crimson fluted 
with gold flung athwart the sky; and piles of 
blue clouds, whose edges were tipped with silver, 
floated on either side. The sky seemed radiant 
with tho amber rays struggling through, with 
pencil-like fringes reaching up as if to tho gray 
beyond. 

Harry Winthrop looked with a (ruo artist's 
eye on tho glowing scene. The color deepened 
in Ins pnlo student's faco, and lighted up his 
dark thoughtful eye. Ilo loved tho beautiful— 


almost worshipped at its shrine. Ho loved to 
sco tho white “Star of Bethlehem" peering 
meekly up among its long, green leaves, with 
tho single white thread running through. Ho 
loved tho March violet, tho spring duistes; ho 
loved, too, all that is majestic and grand in na¬ 
ture, Ho lmd stood and thrilled at the mighty 
voico that overgoes up from Niagara, and fasci¬ 
nated, tried to pierce the misty veil that hides its 
depths from mortal gaze. Ilo was an orphan 
and alone in the world. Impulsive, impetuous, 
wat'm-honrted, he possessed true principles and 
a strong sense of tho right. Ilo was a college 
student, enjoying a summer vacation in his own 
peculiar manner. lie was making a tour of tho 
State of Connecticut, accompanied only by hie 
good horse Selim, on whoso back ho now Bat 
watching tho clouds. 

Looking earnestly ho fell into a reverie, and 
heeded not tho pawing of his impatient steed. 
But suddenly the reverie was broken, and ho 
looked up hastily and glanced around, og hear¬ 
ing n succession of childish screams. A little 
house of wood-color, which he hud been too ab¬ 
sorbed to notice, stood on tho right-hand sido of 
tho road. The screams, which eamo louder and 
faster, impelled him to spring from his horse, 
hastily slip tho reins around a gate-post, and 
enter. 

Tho front portion, as in most fnrm-houses, was 
closed tightly with green paper curtains, closely 
drawn. Ilo took the foot path, and with a few 
quick steps, found himself at the kitchen-door. 
The sight that met his eyes made the indignant 
blood boil in Ins veins. A woman (could she 
bo a woman ?). with n coarse, red face, flushed 
with angry passions, held in her uplifted hand a 
largo hii kory stick, and close grasped in her other 
hand was a mass of tangled curls, belonging to 
a trembling, cowering child of perhaps eleven 
years. 

On seeing the stranger, tho woman's hand re¬ 
laxed, and with a quick bound tho child sprang 
to his side and clasped his kneo, looking up im¬ 
ploringly in tho faco bent towards her. 

“ Go out and finish picking chips now, you 
miserable child ! I’ll finish settling with you to¬ 
night," exclaimed the woman, angrily giving her 
frowsy hair a backward push. 

Evidently rejoiced to defer tho punishment a 
j few hours, tho child went sobbing into the yard. 

“Is she your daughter 1" inquired Harry, 
somewhat embarrassed. 

“ 1 should hope not—such a lnzy, shiftless 
thing ! Hero I set her to picking up chips, and 
the first thing I knew, she came up the lane with 
her arms full of mcUder weeds. No, thunk for- 
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tune, sho’s nono o* mine.” And the woman 
gave an impatient twitch to her slcovo, which was 
rolled above her brawny elbow, 

“ Who then is sho?” asked Hurry, sternly. 

“ Well, I don’t 6eo as it concerns you to know. 
I’d like to git rid of tbo lazy thing any way.” 
The woman commenced a vigorous sweeping. 

" Why do you keep her, il you don’t want Iter ’ 
Would it not ho better to give her nwny, or send 
her to the alms-house ?” 

“ Law, sir, I wouldn’t dare to. Tho neighbors 
would make a fuss. She was my husband’s 
child, by bis first wife—a terrible shiftless critter 
by all accounts j but John sot the'world by her. 
The young un takc3 after the mother. When 
John died he gin mo tho farm, and I was to per* 
vide for the girl. I’ve two young tins of my own 
to take cave on, and if folks wouldn’t talk so, I’d 
put her in tho poor-house.” 

Horry gave way to a generous impulse, 

« Hivc Her to mo, if she will go,” bo exclaimed. 
« I will send her to school and educate her as my 
own sister. Aro you willing ?” 

The woman looked suspiciously at him, then 
hesitated. 

“ She shall bo well taken care of,” remarked 
Harry, noticing her hesitation. 

“ And brung up right ?” asked tbo woman, 
leaning on her broom. 

“I pledge you my honor.” Harry’s face 
flushed. 

“And I wont have to spend nothin’ oil her?” 

“ No, you shall bo relieved of all expenses. I 
am rich, and can do as I please.” 

« Well, if she is willing you can have Iter, hut 
her services will bo a loss to me. Here,” she 
exclaimed, as the child entered with a full bas¬ 
ket, “ do you want to go away with this gentle¬ 
man, Molly 1” 

The child’s eyes absolutely flashed with delight. 

“ May I go, sir ? Will you take mo ?” she ex¬ 
claimed, almost incredulously. 

<« Yes—if you will go with me, and bo my 
little sister,” ho answered, kindly. 

The child caught up her sun-bonnet and has¬ 
tened to the door. 

Can’t you kiss mo good-by, Moll ? I would 
not let the girl go, if it wasn’t goin’ to be such a 
good thing for ber. But it will bo deprivin’ me 
of her services, and I’m none too well oil'.” 

Hurry laid a gold englo on the table, which 
tho woman saw with ill-eonecaled delight. She 
accompanied them to the goto, and assisted tho 
child, who was very small of her age, to her scat 
in front of her young protector. 

« Good-bv, Molly, and if good luck comes to 
you, don’t forget your friends. ’ 


In any person, however bad, we aro told, there 
is at least one germ of good. In Mrs. Crown, 
Molly’s stepmother, it was her love for her own 
children. It was her passion—no work, no 
hardship was too hard for her to endure for them. 

As they rode along slowly, tho child’s head 
rested trustingly on Harry’s breast. He began to 
have a delightful feeling, thinking how pleasant 
it was to have come ono to protect and watch 
over. Looking down on tho bare neck and arms, 
which wero covered with stripes and wales, a 
sense of pity and indignation mingled in his 
breast. 

“ What is your name, my child ?” 

“Faith Crown. My mother calls mo Molly,” 
said the child, looking up. 

“ How old are you ?” 

“ Most eleven, sir.” 

“ Have you been to school much. Faith ?” 

“ Not much, sir. But I’m a good scholar. I 
can spell lots, and rend in tho Third Header. 
I know ’rithmetie, too.” 

Harry was amused. 

“ How much do you know of arithmetic ?” 

“ I can add and multiply, and lots more. I 
never studied nothin’ besides.” 

Harry mused a few moments, while tho child 
was silent with a full heart, because of his kind 
words. Foor little ono! sho was unused to such, 
and tho tears filled her eyes. 

“ There, you can most see tho village, mister,” 
said littlo Molly, anxious to entertain him. 

“ Look up, Faith, whilo I talk to you. Your 
name, henceforth, shall bo called Faith Winthrop. 
I)o you understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir. What is your name?” sho asked, 
timidly. 

“ Harry Winthrop. You may call me brother 
—no,” he said, his fastidious nature revolting 
from too close intimacy and too great familiarity 
with such a sun-burned littlo thing—“ no, call 
me unde—Undo Harry.” 

A stop of three days at tho village hotel re¬ 
cruited nil Harry’s energies, and at tho same time 
put Faith’s wardrobe in good condition, for Har¬ 
ry engaged a competent dressmaker to clothe tho 
child neatly and tastefully. When dressed, she 
was quite presentable. Her - slender littlo 
figure in white muslin, tied with a pink sash-rib¬ 
bon, looked very dilferent from tbo ill-clad, 
wretched-looking farmer’s daughter. Her hair 
was combed and hung in soft, silky curls; ber 
little sun burned face bad had the tears and dust 
washed away, and revealed a patient, subdued ex¬ 
pression, with a fearful glance in the eye, and a 
quivering lip. Yet tho faco wore an innocent, 
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artless look, full of childish purity, and that 
pleased her young protector. 

Since taking her, Hurry Winthrop had once 
or twice called himself “ a foolish hoy," and 
wondered what his city friends would think of 
his adopted niece. But lie had no one to love, no 
one to whom he was nil tho world. lie felt that 
I’roviricnco had given him this little waif, ami he 
resolved to train her for a useful life. What her 
future would he he did not pause to think. Her 
quaint manners, her odd, intelligent little speech¬ 
es, decided him to educate her. Still lie realized 
that his was an awkward situation—he, a college 
youth of twenty-one, solo and only guardian to 
o little child, ten years his junior. 

He took her to tho city in which his college 
was located, and placed her at a fashionable sem¬ 
inary, under the charge of an accomplished pre¬ 
ceptress. His little protege filled many a thought, 
and many were tho plans he formed for her ben¬ 
efit. Although absorbed in study, and deter¬ 
mined to bo the first man in his class, and nutko 
his fellow-collegians recognize in him talent, and 
perhaps genius, he still found time to call on his 
little “ Daisy," as he loved to call her, twice 
every week, Faith .regarded him ns n superior 
being, ami loved him with a wild intensity, whose 
depths could not be sounded. Every kind word, 
all his Jit tie gifts, his brotherly counsel nmj ca¬ 
resses were treasured by tho child, and served to 
brighten and strengthen tho chain which united 
them. And her helplessness, her reverence for 
him, her innocence and purity, made him love 
her ns if she had been his sister, and lie sometimes 
felt inferior to her in the lore of angels. By tho 
end of the veur, her brusquene and country awk¬ 
wardness were partially dissipated. She had 
lost somewhat of her too great timidity, and be¬ 
gan to show a thirst for knowledge. 

Harry Winthrop’s studies were finished. IIo 
had delivered the valedictory amidst marked ap¬ 
plause. He had won high honors, ami he had 
now the world before him. The dream of his 
life had been to travel, and now he was deter¬ 
mined to sec his dream fulfilled. No longer 
should it he a dim, misty vision, but a sweet 
reality. And so, bidding adieu to Faith and his 
other friends, he went to Germany to study. 


Five years had passed over the hills and valleys 
of life, and Harry Winthrop, a bronzed and 
bearded man, with foreign air, strode again his 
native shore. Since he lmd left his ahmt muter, 
the suns of many different lands and climes had 
kissed his once pale cheek, and ho had looked on 
ruins and stately edifices, and had learned to 
think. In rambling over tho old world he had 


first learned man’s power and might, and his 
weakness and insignificance. Ho went a light¬ 
hearted student; he returned a grave, thoughtful, 
dignified man ; a man who felt tho importance 
of life* who realized his own native powers, and 
who was a man among men. 

It was a Juno afternoon when he strolled up 
tho seminary walk, and entered the chapel where 
hundreds were congregated. It was the last day 
of examination, and the young graduates were 
to read their essays before a criticizing audience. 
On tho platform, but fur back, were rows of seats, 
and eagerly did Harry scan each face to find his 
country blossom. Curly heads and dark eyes, 
sunny tresses and azure orbs—from all these how 
could he choose his Daisy ? He knew it was her 
graduation day, and he resolved to watch tho 
young girls, feeling convinced he would know 
Faith in a moment. A tall, stately girl, with 
ruv$n hair and splendid oriental eyes, read her 
essay first. That could not be Faith. Next 
came a proud, haughty being, with a cold, re¬ 
served air. Then half a dozen passable-looking 
girls, by no means brilliant, but doubtless pos¬ 
sessed of those qualities which make home happy. 
Mr. Winthrop immediately decided that Faith 
was not among them. Then, with a blundering 
air, came a short, plump girl, evidently the fight 
of some farm-house—with nulmru hair, blue 
eyes, n good-natured expression, but plain- 
featured, with a universal awkwardness. Slio 
shrank from rending her composition, looking 
around fearfully, tho paper trembling in her 
hand, and a blush suffusing the healthy cheek. 

That was Faith—so Harry decided. lie did 
not doubt ho was right, and he began to congrat¬ 
ulate himself on the kind impulse which had led 
to her education, though no talent and but little 
close application to study could bo perceived in 
her effusion. Ho was scarcely satisfied with her 
progress, hut he determined she should study at 
home—for Harry owned an elegantly furnished 
mansion in his native city, which was now ready 
for the reception of himself and protege. 

The young lady whoso turn came next, ad¬ 
vanced with graceful self-possession, which Hairy 
scarcely noticed, so busily was he thinking of the 
I brown, plump country girl. Bm his attention 
I was drawn to her well-turned sentences, tho close 
thought, the nico distinctions, tho evident love 
for the beautiful, tho truo talent displayed, and 
so well jileased was he, that he turned his atten¬ 
tion to its author. She was of medium height, 
slender and graceful. Her hair was of a rich, 
sunny brown, mid tier eyes dark gray. IIo could 
only see the color for a moment, then the long 
lashes swept her cheek. He was struck by tho 
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iunocencc nnd purity of the pnlo, earnest fnco. 
lie looked at her, watched her movements, for¬ 
getting nit else, nnd then ho began to wish that 
Faith's school-days were not yet ended; ho 
wished to leave her at tho seminary. She needed 
further instruction, for tier composition showed 
ignorance and a lack of reflection. Ho began 
to think ho should hato to see her about his beau¬ 
tiful home, after seeing this girl, who, though sho 
was not strictly beautiful, possessed a glorious 
soul. Tho country girl was so material besido 
this earnest young enthusiast. 

Somewhat out of. humor, ho left tho lmll nnd 
found his way to the seminary parlor. Kinging 
tho hell, ho desired to see Mis3 Faith Wiuthrop 
ns soon as tho services were concluded, and then 
ho gave himself up to thought, lie heard tho 
rush of departing fools top?, nnd he carelessly 
twirled the leaves of a crimson and gold album, 
ns he heard light, approaching footsteps. Ilcft id 
not look up until ho felt a pair of arms thrown 
around his neck, nnd a soft cheek pressed to his, 
and a sweet voice say, “Dear Uncle Harry 1“ 

Somewhat offended at this display from a 
bread-and-butter school-girl, ho gently unwound 
the clinging arms and looked—not into the fueo 
ho expected, hut the pule, earnest one he had 
seen with a little heart-fluttering. 

“ Is it possihlo that this is my Daisy V* ho 
asked, almost incredulous, seating her by himself 
on a sofa. 

“ Quite possible, dear Undo Horry," she an¬ 
swered, blushing. “ I had almost given up your 
coming. You kuosv you wrote me you would ho 
hero a week ago.” 

Hurry did not think it worth white to inform 
her that the week had been spent in bis city homo, 
he, tho while, chafing that his peculiar habits 
must be infringed upon by a romping gill. Nei¬ 
ther did lie consider it worth his while to tell her 
how he had dreaded coming for her, and blamed 
once or twice his “ boyish folly " in removing her 
from her native sphere. Ho was angry at him¬ 
self now. 

Faith told him about her school-life, nnd said 
that her kind preceptress had offered her a sit¬ 
uation as teacher, if sho desired it, and sho 
thought sho would like to accept it. Sir. Win- 
throp quickly vetoed such on arrangement, by 
virtue of his authority, and Faith was not sorry. 
The next morning they were settled in their 
city home. -- 

Mr. Wiuthrop had an excellent housekeeper, 
but conceiving it to he improper, in tho eyes of 
the world, for his adopted niece to have no lndy- 
compatiion, he said to her, a week after their 
arrival at their homo: 


“Now, Daisy, haven't you somo school-girl 
friend you would liko to invito to spend a year 
with you 1 You will bo lonely oftentimes with 
only an old bachelor uncle, who must give half 
j his time to his literary labors. You might invite 
I two friends, Daisy, and then you shall enjoy your¬ 
selves in society." 

Faith was not fond of gay society, but finding 
her guardian really in earnest, sho wrote to two 
of her school-friends, nnd her invitations were 
speedily accepted. Mr. Wiuthrop had expected 
to endure a perpetual martyrdom after the arrival 
of the young ladies, and had resolved to hear it 
as best bo might. Hut, greatly to his surprise, 
his study was never molested, the library was kept 
in order, and his literary labors were undisturbed 
i by sounds of laughter and revelry, though the 
hulls, tho parlors, the drawing-room, nnd the 
young Indies' apartments echoed musical laugh¬ 
ter and gay young voices. 

The two guests of Faith Winthrop were very 
unlike. Bessie Randolph was a bright little 
Southorn beauty, possessed of a fortune. Sho 
I was an orphan, and had been a parlor-boarder 
| at tho seminary. Sho was a wilful, capricious, 
restless, little beauty, nnd she loved Faith de¬ 
votedly, ns much as she could and not disregard 
the claims of a college youth, with whom sho be¬ 
came acquainted while at school. 

Adolo Viuic was a tall, slender girl, with pnlo 
yellow hair—you could scarce call it golden— 
light blue eyes and fair complexion. She was 
tho second daughter of a family of seven chil¬ 
dren. Her mother was dead, nnd her sister 
Charlotte took n mother’s place with the wild, 
unruly hoys, nnd tho two girls, Adclc and Er- 
muncc. Her supervision was especially distaste¬ 
ful to the proud Adele. Their father's income 
was small, and when the invitation to Adele ar¬ 
rived, tho girl's heart gnvo n glad throb, ami sho 
inwardly resolved though she went away from 
home in a style displeasing to her tastes, sho 
would return-the betrothed bride of a lich man. 
Faith had heard Adele say that sho was unhap¬ 
py at home, and her kind heart, rather tlum any 
affection, prompted the invitation. Adele was 
unscrupulous as to what means sho employed to 
giiiu the end for which sho sighed, and she had 
not been in the house two days, ere she was de¬ 
termined to become mistress of it, ami tho wife 
of the grave, dignified man who owned if. lie 
was wealthy, and a fit target for her arrows. 

With winning grace she tried to induce him to 
join their social circle, and enjoy their music: and 
gay elmts. He complied so far as to introduce a 
number of fiiemls to them, nnd to give .them n 
grand party. Then ho became more than ever 
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studious ami taciturn. Sighing, Faith thought 
of tlmt first week at home—its quiet tete-a-tete3 
ami morning walks; the music, in which his 
deep, rich voice joined hers, and tho pleasant 
readings aloud of new books. 

Siio was half buried among tho cushions of a 
huge casy-cluiir, in her own sitting-room, and Iter 
friends were with her. Carrie was embroidering 
a pin-cushion, and Adelo was busy with canvass 
and worsteds. 

“ Faith, dear,” exclaimed Carrie, “ your cush¬ 
ion progresses beautifully, I wonder for whom 
Adele is making those slippers ? Do tell us, 
Adelo,” she said, turning to Miss Vane. 

“ You shall know sometime, but I shall only 
tell you now tlmt I shall give them to my lover.” 

M Your lover! Not here a fortnight, and yet 
you have a lover V* cried Bessie, in astonishment. 

A peculiar smile wreathed Adelo Vane's lips, 
but she answered not. 

Though very different, tho three girls were each 
possessed of a 6lmro of youthful beauty. If one 
were to compare them to stones, you would say 
that Adele was a diamond; brilliant, though 
neither beautiful nor witty enough to merit the 
simile, hut she was showy. You would call 
Besrio Humlolplt a ruby, bright and sparkling. 
Faith Wimhrop would remind you of a pearl— 
a pure human pearl was she. In society they all 
attracted admiration, and so were soon absorbed 
in tho whirl of fashionable life. Many ladies 
offered to play chaperons to tho three belles, and 
thus Mr. Wimhrop was rescued from attending 
them, save at his own pleasure. 

One morning ho accompanied them to a largo 
party given by one of liis lady-friends. He hud 
meant to enter tho room with Faith, but in away 
unaccountable to himself, lie found Miss Vane 
leaning on his arm, and Faith was with a very 
fine-looking gentleman, who seemed nhsorhed 
in her remarks. Bessie was with a fop, whose 
forked moustache had evidently received more 
cultivation than his brains. He was disappoint¬ 
ed; and still more, that ho found no opportunity 
to speak to her. She was all the time surround¬ 
ed, and he longed to hear the animated tones; 
hut Miss Vane, too, was tho centre of a delight¬ 
ful coterie, and she still was leaning on his arm. 
After that evening Mr. Winthrop’s studious 
habits were confirmed, and the girls soon found 
tlmt all entreaties for him to indulge in society 
were met by a smile, or perhaps a sarcastic 
speech. Bessie did not mind this, but tho others 
did, Adelo, because it tended to discourage her 
plans, and Faith because she saw so littlo of him, 
except at table. TJioy were all sitting in tho 
parlor otieovening, whoa visitors were announced. 


“ Mr. Hastings,” whispered Adele to Faith, in 
a tono intended for Mr. Winthrop'sear. “ Why, 
Faith, you haven't seen him sinco last eve¬ 
ning at tho opera. He finds in you his beau 
ideal, I heard him say. There ho comes.” And 
sho turned to greet the gentleman with a smile. 

A blush mantled Faith's face, ns Mr. Win- 
throp gazed scarchingly at her, and he too 
turned to Ins visitors with a pale face nml white 
lips. Ho watched their manners to each other, 
and became convinced that Mr. Hastings loved 
his ward. The blush he considered proof posi¬ 
tive that that love was returned. 

Adelo was carrying on a gay conversation with 
tho fop who had played tho gallant to Bessie, and 
during the conversation, she made many allusions 
to u (ho family mansion,” tho avenue leading to 
the house, “the plate” and tho jewelry she had 
inherited. Mr. Trenton, believing her rich, be¬ 
gan to pay her exclusive attention. Adele had 
heard he was rich, and so encouraged him, be¬ 
lieving it better to have “ two strings to her how.” 
How would tho aristocratic Mr. Trenton havo 
rated himself lmd ho known “ the family man¬ 
sion” was a two-story cottage, “ the avenue,” a 
stone footpath, “ the plate,” a dozen silver spoons 
and forks, the “ inherited jewelry,” « watch and 
chain left her by her mother 1 His prolific fancy 
conjured up a magnificent structure of huge di¬ 
mensions, with a lawn, a park, a carringe-drivo; 
a table laden with all the delicacies of the season, 
and Adelo herself tho fair queen of all; the idol 
of her father, with a necklace of diamonds 
around her throat, a tinro-on her head, bracelets 
on her arms, and a general profusion and display 
of miscellaneous gems. Tho pictures surely 
were very unlike. Adelo did not mention her 
brothers and sisters, but left him to conclude sho 
was the sole heiress. But if ho had known that 
Mr. Vane was on honest, intelligent shoemaker,‘ 
in tolerably good business for tho small place, he 
would have returned to Bessie, whoso lack of 
pretension and boasting had made him think her 
poor. 

Bessie, Faith and Mr. Hastings enjoyed them¬ 
selves in conversation, and did not heed tho filia¬ 
tion going on in tho bay window. When tho 
guests had departed, tho girls sat in tho drawing¬ 
room, nml criticised tho gentlemen, while Faith 
performed tho part of listener. Adele Vatic had 
been saying that Mr. Hastings was conceited, 
and thought himself superior to most men. To 
this Faith answered, for sho always spoke in be¬ 
half of tho absent, if there was occasion for 
defence. 

" Adole, I am suro Mr. Hastings is superior to 
most men; and is it not natural that ho who 
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knows'tho ]tower of In’s own mind, should feel it 
too? He is superior, but not conceited, Adelc. 
If you knew him better, you would not say that. 
Of nil the gentlemen who arc attentive to us, ho 
is tho most of a gentleman, in my opinion.” 

“ Mine, also,” chimed in Bessie. 

“ I am glad to see that you entertain such a 
high opinion of him, for he considers you an 
angel,” remarked Adelc, carelessly. 

faith blushed. 

" I am glad yon appreciate him. Faith,” said 
the kind voice of her guardian, at her side. 

" Uncle Harry, when did you enter the room ?” 
exclaimed the youi'ig girl, in astonishment. 

” I have been here sinco you began talking of 
Mr. Hastings ; I did not suppose the conversa¬ 
tion private, or I should have spoken beforo.” 

IIo seated himself on a sofa near Adelc. 
Faith turned her attention to Bessie, and in a 
moment, arm-in-arm, the two retired totheirown 
apartments, leaving Mr. Winthrop and Adelc 
together. 


Nearly six months had passed away, and Adelc 
Vane's object was not accomplished. Mr. Win- 
throp had not proposed for her hand,and she de¬ 
termined to adopt some deeisivo measure. Tho 
foppish Mr. Trenton still hovered in her foot¬ 
steps, still considered her “ divinely charming, 
'poti ho»nn r .” He would long ago have pro¬ 
posed for her hand, but Iter conduct was variable 
-—sometimes encouraging, sometimes repellant, 
just as her hopes or fears concerning Mr. Win- 
throp predominated. Then Mr. Trenton put on 
“ property airs,” and vowed revengo when the 
fortune and its fair, imagined possessor should bo 
all his.own. 

Bright, sunbeam Bessie Bnndolph made tnnsio 
throughout tho whole house, and her picscnco 
consoled Faith for the unpleasant addition to 
their society in Adclo Vuno. Faith’s pure 
mind each day found something to regret in 
Adelo, hut she nover spoke of it. 

It was the week before Christmas, and the ser¬ 
vants were busy preparing dainties. Faith had 
no more to do with the kitchen than her guests, 
but she loved to concoct somo favorite dish for 
her guardian, and her presence was always hailed 
with delight hy tho housekeeper and her assis¬ 
tants. Adelo Vane was very shrewd, and had 
discovered that it w’as Faith who prevented her 
becoming mistress of Winthrop house. Sho 
saw that as man seldom loves, Mr. Winthrop 
loved Faith, and that ho thought himself dis¬ 
liked hy her. Tins latter idea she wished to 
strengthen, and on every occasion sho contrived 
to join Mr. Hastings’s namo to Faith's. Faith 


had told tho girls tho circumstances of her real 
lifo, and that 6he had no claim on her kiml 
guardian. 

One afternoon, tho week before Christmas, 
Faith sat in tho library alone. Sho had been 
reading the poem " Chitdo Harold,” and uncon¬ 
sciously sho repented : 

, “The day drags through, tho’ storms keep out the son, 
j And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on.” 

Site looked out of tho window’, trying to re- 
call the picture she had read. It was a cold, 
sleety day ; tho wind blew’, and out of doors the 
gray line made it seem peculiarly nnplensant to 
one who sat ns did Faith, surrounded by books, 
pictures, and elegant statues. It was it cheerless 
day, mid sometimes a soft, Blow, drizzling rain 
pattered against the windows, and olisentjd the 
next houses, and even tho leaden-lined sky. Her 
thoughts took their tone from the w'enthcr. She 
remembered her sad childhood, and in thankful¬ 
ness she lifted her eyes, ns if trying to pierco 
through tho misty min, up to where the rain 
never falls, and all is sunlight, radiant, beautiful. 
She looked hack through the aisles where her feet 
had wandered j sho saw the shadows and sun¬ 
shine that God had given her, and sho saw the 
flowers ns well as the storms. She looked to the 
future. The shadows were thick in the large, 
dim library, as sho asked herself, " What shall 
fie my future ? Bailey Bays: 

* The heart U Its own Fate. Passion is destiny.’ 

What shall mine be 1 I am not fulfilling tho end 
for which I was created, idling on silken cushions, 
and with no thought for the higlier things of life. 
I want intensity, depth, individuality to tills lifo 
of mine. To live, not to exist; to strive, to 
battle, to compicr. I mn not satisfied with my 
life,” she exclaimed, her face glowing, the color 
coming and going. 

"Miss Faith,” said tho housekeeper, entering 
after n preliminary rap at tho door, “ thero is a 
poor boy in tho kitchen, begging for cold victuals 
and old clothes. Have yon any old dresses, or 
anything for his mother, ma'am ?” 

“I will go and sco him, Airs. Williams,” said 
tho young girl, rising and accompanying her. 

A little boy with ragged clothes and tattered 
hat, and shoes witli plenty of holes for ventila¬ 
tion, unkempt hair and hone3t, clean little faco, 
stood near tho door, with basket in hand, A few 
questions from Faith drew out a story, touching, 
mid artlessly told. Tho mother was sick, tho 
father was drunk, the baby worried with teething, 
am! tho childron were too small to work. Bid¬ 
ding tho boy sit down, Faith filled the basket 
with bread and cakes, adding so mo dainties and 
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vino for tho sick woman. Tho hoy's eyes spark¬ 
led with delight, as ho lifted his tattered cap, and 
exclaimed: “ God bless ye, ma’am 1” 

In answer to a few questions more, ho told tier 
ho was Johnny O'Flynn, and lived about half a 
mile away. 

« Wait till I come back, Johnny,” said Faith. 

She entered tho drawing-room and told tho 
touching story to her guests. With characteris¬ 
tic generosity, Bessie half-emptied her purse in 
Faith’s lap, hut Adclo said sho did not like to 
encourage beggars. 

Faith’s pretty blue silk dress was soon ex¬ 
changed for n quiet gray merino, and with hood 
and cloak she soon returned to the parlor. Bessie 
and Adele both declined accompanying her, and 
with one hand on tho basket-handle, helping 
Johnny, and a small bundle in tho other hand, 
Faith came up from the basement, passing the 
drawing-room window, unheeding the laughter 
of the two girls. 

Half an hour passed dully enough to th$ two 
young ladies. Bcssio reclined on the sofa, and 
Adele sat in the window.’ Mr. Winthrop entered 
with his favorite lie view. 

° Mr. Winthrop, you should have been hero a 
few minutes ago,” smiled Adcic. 

“ Why so ? Where is Faith ?” ho asked, now 
noting her absence. 

" She’s been hidden somewhere nil day, until 
a while ago she entered to beg for a poor little fel¬ 
low, who had all tho troubles of Job,” said Bessie. 

“ And a few minutes after, we saw her facing 
the wind, helping an Irish boy carry potatoes, or 
some such thing,” continued Adele, adding: " I 
cannot see how a person with any delicacy could 
do 60 —making herself a sport to tho gentlemen 
who see her.” Mr. Winthrop looked grave. 

" Faith out in this storm—sho is a noble girl!” 

Meanwhile Faith was rocking a baby in her 
arms and soothing it to sleep. Tho mother, too, 
was sleeping, and at a table near w’cre lmlf-it-doz- 
en children eating heartily. The mother slept 
for hours, and woko refreshed, to find the stran¬ 
ger lady still holding tho baby and reading aloud 
from the Book of hooks to the children, and to 
a dirty-looking man with a pipo in his mouth, 
whom tho children called " father.” 

Tho rain grew heavier, and it was almost dark, 
so Faith left them, promising in answer to Mr. 
O’Flytm’s uncouth, though well-meant invitation, 
and his wife’s moro urgent one, to come again 
soon. Johnny walked home with her. lie was 
only ten years old, and his warm, Irish imagina¬ 
tion was enkindled by tho sight of her pale, inno¬ 
cent face, and with boyish ardor ho began to lovo 
tho gentle girl. 


Arrived at homo, Faith wenttoher own room, 
and was 60 on clad in dry clothing. Mr. Win- 
tbrop, unaware of her return, admiring her self- 
denial, was pacing tho library with firm, quick 
tread, pnle face and uneasy air. Sometimes ho 
paused to listen if ho might hear her footstep. 
Ho had questioned the housekeeper, but she did 
not know in what direction tho boy lived. Tho 
servant had lighted tho pendant lamps in tho li¬ 
brary ; tho evening meal had been eaten without 
their kind host, who still walked, head bent for¬ 
ward, hands clasped behind him, to and fro across 
the library, crushing the gorgeous velvet tlowers 
under Ms heavy trend. His noblo face was 
shrouded in gloom, his lips were compressed. 

Suddenly his heart buttered ; lie heard a light 
footstep that he knew. Not caring to betray his 
emotion, ho stepped into a niche, in the shadow of 
a full length statue of Minerva. Faith entered, 
smiling sadly; ho noticed it with a pang at the 
heart, llobed in a soft gray silk, which well suited 
her dovelike beauty, Faith stole to the window 
ami pressed her cheek to tho glass. There had 
been a coldness in Mr. Wiuthrop’s manner to her 
for weeks, and sho could not tell why. Think¬ 
ing thus, tho tears blinded her eyes. She deter¬ 
mined to go back to the seminary and become a 
teacher—with a low, gasping sob, ns she resolved 
on that step, Mr. Winthrop came forward. 

“ Faith, you should not have been so carried 
away by such a benevolent impulse, as to go out 
in such a rain,” lie said, reproachfully. 

“ Hut, Uncle Harry, 1 think I did some good,” 
answered Faith, meekly. 

“ I don’t doubt it, Faith, hut you must have 
regard for your own health, I wish to talk to 
you. I received to-day from Ralph Hastings an 
offer for your hand. I believe he had your heart 
long ago. I need not tel! you, Faith, that he is 
wealthy, talented, good ami noble, for your heart 
will tell you tho last, ami I know you too well to 
suppose wealth would influence your decision. 
I promised to talk with you, and 1 told Mr. Has¬ 
tings to call this evening for his answer. You 
will sec him in an hour, Faith.” Mr. Winthrop’s 
tone was cold, hard ami reserved. 

Adele Vane had been insinuating that Faith 
loved Mr, Hastings, and that her health was in¬ 
jured by letting “ concealment, like a worm i’ 
tho bud,” etc. Mr. Winthrop had remembered 
that Faith’s form had grown slighter, her face 
whiter and purer, her eyes sliming with a light 
which had nothing earthly in it, but a radiance 
Which perchance was a foreshadowing of the 
glory of tho beyond. Ho had noticed, too, the 
wistful quiver of tho little mouth and its thin lips, 
and hnd sighed as he saw the transparent hands 
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and tho puro forehead, through which tho blue 
veins showed eo plainly. Ho had thought from 
Adcle’s words, that tins was owing to her lovo 
for Mr. Hustings, and tlio uncertainty os to that 
gentleman's feelings for her. 

"Faith," he continued, “Mr. Hastings will be 
hero soon, and I will leave you to think tho mat¬ 
ter over seriously, though of course there can be 
hut one answer." Ho turned to leave tho 
apartment. 

“Stay, dear Uncle Harry," exclaimed Faith, 
with an etVort; “ will you not give him my an- 
ower. A spasm convulsed her guardian’s face, 
as ho answered, in'a stratigo tono : 

“ You know not what you ask.” Then ho 
rapidly paced tho apartment several times—then 
stood beforo her. “ I will tell him, Faith, that 
you accept him. Will yon see him this evening ?” 

“No, sir; and I hope you will not tell him 
that I accept him either. Please decline his offer 
in my name, sir." 

“ Faith, are you insane? Will you do violence 
to your own heart? Will you voluntarily dark¬ 
en your own life ?” asked her guardian, with a 
strange mixture of wonder and misery in Ills tone, 

“ X do not lovo him, Uncle Harry,” said Faith, 
gently. 

“ Not love him I Is it possible?” 

“ Quite possible, Undo Harry.” 

“ Don’t call me ‘ Uncle Harry ’ again, Faith. 
I—but I hear Hastings’s step in tho hall. Come 
down to the library in an hour, Faith. I wish 
to talk with you.” 

Faith flow silently and unobserved to her own 
apartment. An hour had passed when her gen¬ 
tle face appeared at the library door, but it 
blanched to a death pallor, when looking in, she 
saw her guardian sitting on a cosy sofa, mid at 
his side sat Adelc Vane. Mr. Winthrop’s feet 
were ensconced within the canvass slippers Adeio 
hud embroidered. lie was listening intcutly to 
her words, 

“ Alt 1” thought Faith, " he wished to tell me 
how he loved Adele Vane.” And she stole hack 
again to her own room. 

The rain pattered against tho windows, the 
wind shook the blinds and shutters, and Faith 
looked out until tho city clocks struck twelve. 
Restless, she knew not why, she lighted a small 
hand-lamp and stole down to tho library, in 
search of an odd, antiquated book, which she had 
seen on a certain shelf, in the further corner. It 
was a book of magic and sorcery, such a ono as 
to frighten such a timid dovo as Faith was, but 
she wanted something oxciting, something to 
subdue her restlessness. She stood with tho 
lamp in her hand, when tho door again opened, 


and Mr. Winthrop entered. Faith Btartcd, 
as did ho, in Burpriso that it was no burglar, as 
ho supposed. 

“ I was restless, and camo hero for a book,” 
said Faith, in reply to his questioning glance. 

“ Why didn’t you keep your appointment with 
me to-night, Faith?” 

“ You were too busily occupied to see mo, Mr. 
Winthrop. I came, but did not wish to inter¬ 
rupt you.” 

“ Interrupt mo ! 0,1 understand, it was when 
Adeio was in here. Tell mo now, Faith, why 
you rejected Mr. Hastings.” His tone was eager. 

“Uecauso I did not love him enough to bo his 
wife,” answered Faith, coldly, turning to go. 

“ Wait a moment, Daisy. 1 lmvo been trying 
to think if this bo a coquettish whim.” Ilia 
keen eyes searched her face. 

“ No, sir, it is no whim. Perhaps, Mr. Win¬ 
throp, as I havo few chances to speak to you 
alone, I had better now say that I wish to return 
to the scimimry as teacher. I think I had better 
go next week. Good night, sir.” 

In perfect astonishment her guardian looked 
at her. 

“ Will you not stay, Faith ?” 

“ I cannot, sir—I ought not,” she cried, gently. 

“ You must. Faith—you must not go. Will 

you leave me who love yon so ?” ho cried. 

Faith leaned against tho books, 

“ Daisy, I love you better than my own soul; 
will you bo mine ?” His tono was eager and 
passionate. 

“ Do you not lovo Adeio Vane 1” asked Faith, 
in a low tone, lifting her head from his shoulder. 

“ Love Adeio Vane! No, indeed, darling, I 
love you, and you alone, with u fervor and devo¬ 
tion of which I have been afraid. Mine—mine, 
my birdie,” lie said, exultingly, ns sho dis¬ 
appeared up the winding stairs. 

Adeio Vane was too well-bred, too heartless 
besides, to show any mortification, especially ns 
sho vainly believed that her host’s keen eyes had 
not penetrated her schemes. Sho encouraged 
Mr. Trenton, who delightedly proposed, nud 
begged tho engagement might bo a short ono. 
And then, for her plans wore but half-accom¬ 
plished, sho by tcara, hints, and successful 
manucevres, tried to prevail on Faith to allow 
the wedding at Winthrop house. This, tho fair 
blushing Daisy did not feel authorized to grant, 
but Mr. Winthrop, who saw it nil, quietly told 
Miss Vane that it would give him pleasure to 
have her marringo solomnizcd in bis houso, 

Ono bright January eve, in the prcsenco of 
many guests, Adelc Vane became Adeio Trenton, 
with solemn vows mid promises. Her two young 
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friends were her bridesmaids. Bessie Randolph 
looked tiko a glorious picturo of morning, so 
bright, so beautiful was she—and Faith like a 
holy twilight, uttering a holy quiet over all hu¬ 
man thoughts and emotions that wore sinful; 
calming one, mnl making ono feel purer, better, 
and more thoughtful. Faith was ono of those 
who live near to Jesus, who each day grow better 
and more like the angels. 

They visited Adelo’s homo; but there vanished 
all the proud air-castles of Mr. Trenton’s brain. 
He reproached his bride, who told him that as 
ho was rich, it could not matter. To her sur¬ 
prise, she was informed that most of his wealth 
consisted in unpaid debts, arid he was getting 
ashamed to meet his tailor. The journey tlmt 
began so happily, ended in their return to the 
city with mutual distrust and coldness, 

AdeleTrenton was present ata small gathering 
at Wintlirop house in early March. The bright 
little humming-bird Bessie Randolph again en¬ 
acted the part of bridesmaid, and a tall student's 
eyes followed her every motion with fond delight 
and pride. And the bearded, noble-looking man, 
with the slight form at bis sido, looking up with 
pale, earnest fat'd, and pure, truthful eyes, they 
wore Hurry Wintlirop ami Faith his brido. Anil 
Adelo Trenton sighed, and a faint wish, as faint 
os the shadow of a cloud on a quiet hike, stole in 
her mind* that she had lived a true life, been true 
to her better nature, and true to her God, But 
sho banished the thought, and was ns gay and 
brilliant as if no pain was gnawing at her heart¬ 
strings, and as if her life were not a living mock- j 
cry. Mr. Hastings was gone to Maine on busi¬ 
ness, and he could not be present. From his joy , 
Harry pitied Ralph Hastings. After the usual | 
bridal tour to*tlio Fulls, to Washington, and the 
principal Atlantic cities, the bridal party returned 
to Wintlirop house, and quiet peaceful happiness. 
It was pleasant for Bessie Randolph that her 
lover began to praetiso law in tho city, and pleas¬ 
anter still for him. 

Living nobly lip to their high standard, and 
walking with loving hearts through this earthly 
pilgrimage, nro Harry and Faith Wintlirop. 
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HOPE LINCOLN. 


BT DAIBY HOWABD. 


“ Look, brother, is she not beantifal ?” 

“Yes, Clara, beautiful as a poet’s dream; 
but I fear this newly expressed wish, almost 
command, of our mother’s will destroy all my 
pleasure in her society. I cannot, because my 
mother wishes her wealth in the family, coldly 
lay plans to win the love of this young crea¬ 
ture. It has ever been my pride and pleasure 
to meet her wishes in all things; but this I 
cannot do, even though I am * liqr only son, and 
she a widow.’ Am I not in the right, Clara?” 

“ My noble brother is ever in the right, and 
yet 1 fear, Paul, that you will love Hope in 
spite of yourself.” 

“ Why, .Clara, she is younger than you are, 
and liow should I feel to see another act in this 
way to my pet sister?” And, pressing his 
lips upon the pure brow of his. young sister, 
Paul Vane stepped from the window out upon 
the colonnade. 

Hope Lincoln and Clara Vane had been room¬ 
mates and inseparable friends at the same 
pleasant school where their mothers had been 
before them.. They had left school at the same 
time, Clara to return to her home on the banks 
of the Rappahannock, Hope to enter upon the 
gayeties of a New York life. Mrs. Lincoln had 
been dead three years, and Hope entered upon 
life that saddest of all things—a motherless 
girl. Her father, a stern, cold man, had died 
a year before the opening of this tale. Hope, 
beautiful and wealthy, had many homes offered 
for her acceptance, but for the present declined 
making any choice of a permanent home, 
spending her time among her mother’s many 
friends, for relatives she had not in the wide 
world. Though fluttered and caressed, she 
was not happy ; the loving heart of the orphan 
girl pined for sympathy and a congenial home, 
and when a letter came from Clara Vane, beg¬ 
ging her, in her mother’s name, to make their 
beautiful home her own, she left the gay oity 
without a single regret. 

Clara had been in a flutter of happiness for a 
week, ever since Hope's letter of acceptance 
came, and now that the day of her arrival had 
come slie bnsied herself in loving cares for her 
comfort. The olioicest flowers were gathered 
and arranged in the cheerful room which was 
to be their mntual sleeping apartment. She 


looped the lace curtains with flowers; and, in 
her sweet, happy fanoy, wove a beautiful 
wreath of fragrant roses, and garlanded the 
dressing-glass so soon to mirror Hope’s loved 
face. Even yet she was not quite content, but 
must needs place some white violets and bright 
red roses upon the suowy lace-fringed pillows 
where in fqnoy she already beheld the bright 
head reclining. Ah, the love of our gladsome 
girlhood’s years, how fanciful and full of poetry 
it is 1 It may be not so lasting or so strong as 
the love of later years, but 0 how beautiful, aud 
how full of hope! 

Mrs. Vane was a cold-hearted, scheming wo¬ 
man, and had already singled out Hope Lin¬ 
coln, the heiress of many thousands, for her 
sou's wife. With foolish eagerness, she revealed 
her plans to her children. 

Paul Vane had looked forward with pleasure 
to the coming of sweet, childlike Hope Lincoln; 
but now his noble soul revolted at the mercenary 
plans of his mother. He had not seen Hope 
for two years, when, at the age of “sweet 
sixteen,” she had passed a vacation with his 
sister, where she sported a glad, free thing 
within his home: even then the fresh, innocent 
heart and artless manner of Hope had troubled 
the calm current of his thoughts, and through 
the two years of separation her memory had 
lingered pleasantly about his heart. But his 
mother had destroyed all; now he would be 
kind and polite, yet distant, to the lady whq, 
he suddenly fancied, might have grown prond 
and haughty after the*manner of most heiresses; 
and yet, little, artless Hope, she could scarcely 
have changed iu the two short years. It was 
while with his sister in the drawing-room that 
the sound of carriage wheels attracted them to 
the window just in time to see Hope alight. 

It is evening. In the handsome parlors of 
Mrs. Vane sit that stately lady, her daughter, 
and Hope Lincoln. Surely this bright, child¬ 
like maiden cannot be the “haughty heiress” 
Paul Vane is schooling himself to treat politely 1 
She reclines on a low seat at Clara’s feet, and 
her bright head, regardless of the dignified lady, 
who was never known to permit such a thing, 
is laid upon her friend’s knee. Curls of a rieli 
golden brown float over the glistening shoul¬ 
ders, and catch a new beauty from the dress of. 
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blue satin which harmonizes so beautifully with 
the pure white complexion. In the purple- 
violet eyes there lingers a dreamy light—she is 
thinking now of “brother” whom Clara had 
been talking about, that noble, brave brother 
whose name was ever npon her lips. Hope sat 
silent and still; the crimson of the closing day 
lit up the young head with glory as 'she sat 
listening to the praises of Paul Vane. 

AVell might Clara be proud of such a brother; 
his was a soul noble and lofty. Being eight 
years the senior of Clara, he had ever been a 
watchful friend and gentle counsellor of the 
pet sister he well nigh worshipped. He was a 
close student, and a poet at heart. Some fan¬ 
cied him stein; though a shadow of sternness 
might linger around the rich lips when in 
repose, when he smiled a rare sweetness ra¬ 
diated his whole face. His dark and rather 
mournful-looking eyes were full of tenderness 
when mingling with those he loved, yet those 
same eyes could flash Are at a fitting moment. 
Altogether the character and appearance of 
Paul Vane are hard to describe. I only know 
with others that upon his superb brow thought 
sat enthroned, that brow whereou was written 
the record of stirring and wayward intellect. I 
used to think it would be a lifetime happiness 
to be loved by such a man as Paul Vane. Ex¬ 
cuse the slight digression, reader; indeed 1 
could not help it. 

The deep shadows of night were trailing over 
the lawn, almost hiding his advancing figure 
from Clara’s loving eyes, who, grown anxious 
at his long delay, had been watching from the 
window. The gas was lighted ere he presented 
himself before his mother and their gnest. A 
cloud lowered npon the brow of Mrs. Vane. 

“My son, you have tarried long to-night.” 

“ Yes, dear mother; but I am here at last, 
ready to crave your pardon. Am I forgiven, 
mother ?” 

The mother looked np with a smile to the 
bright, handsome face bent over her, for in her 
heart she worshipped her only son. “Yes, 
Paul, if you are more prompt in obeying my 
wishes next time, you are forgiven now.” 

Paul, the delinquent, raised the still fair hand 
reverently to his lips, and passed on to welcome 
Miss Linuoln to Mossdale. 

“Hope, this is brother Paul,” said Clara. 

“ Ah, Paul, 1 am so happy to be once more 
with Clara, and so glad to see you I Will you 
not be niy brotherj tool” And the sweet lips 
were held up for a kiss. 

The stately Paul was nonplussed ; in truth, 
she was not changed. Was this the end of all 


his resolves to be distant ? But he had been 
more than mortal had he not pressed with his 
own the dewy lips held up before him. Hope, 
in her innocent heart, felt no embarrassment 
in the kiss of welcome, and soon she was talk¬ 
ing cheerfully of the happiness in store for 
them all. 

Thus passed that first evening. Panl sought 
his pillow, and a close observer could see 
sorrow in his deep eyes, sorrow that he had so 
soon forgotten his fixed resolve. But he would 
commence anew to-morrow; he would not have 
it said that his mother invited the heiress to 
Mossdale that her son might win her broad 
lands for his own—at least, it should not be 
said with truth. But some invisible hand had 
surely laid a spell upon his pillow, for, despite 
reason, dreams tcould come of a beautiful girl 
in a blue satin dress, with luxuriant brown 
curls, and a pair of ripe, tempting lips uplifted 
to his own. What business had they there at 
such a time ? 

Thus passed many weeks, Hope winding 
herself more closely round the heart of Paul 
Vane each day, till he was wretched if he 
missed for an hour the bright form which was 
fast becoming the star of his idolatry. Yet he 
strove to hide his feelings. “Oh, if she were 
only poor,” he would exclaim, “how gladly 
would I gather her to my heart, and cherish 
her a3 woman never yet was cherished 1” Yet, 
after every such spell of musings, his manner 
would be fitful, at times almost cold; but the 
very artlessness and childlike innocence of 
Hope made such coldness almost impossible. 
She knew so little of the world, and had such 
a loving, trustful nature that she witched him 
out of liis sadness, as she termed it, in spite of 
himself. Once she sought Clara, and, with 
eyes filled with tears, told her that brother was 
angry with her for something, he treated her 
so coldly, and would not read French with her 
as he had promised. Clara soothed her with 
the words: “ You must not fancy brother cold, 
darling; bis nature is peculiar, and when he is 
in a deep study, or worried about out-door 
affairs, lie is ever so.” And Clara, not knowing 
her brother’s secret feelings, really believed her 
own words. So Hope was comforted, the smiles 
once more brightened her face, playing at hide 
and seek with the tiny dimpleB clustered about 
her wee month, each one of which was a wealth 
of beauty in itself. Ab, Paul Vane, panoply 
yourself round about jvith pride, and absent 
yourself from the charmed presence, yet yon 
cannot free yourself long from the restless little 
fairy who, all unconscious of her feelings, is 
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fast learning to love. Hope took a book, and 
was soon lost in its pages, for, though childish 
in manner, she had an intense appreciation of 
the beautiful and a thirst for knowledge. A 
superior mind could lead her to nny height he 
willed; could form her mind after the fashion 
of his own. 

Paul Vane, though not yet nine-and-twenty, 
was a close reader of character. How a new 
fear presented itself; though not a vain man, 
he yet rend the heart of Hope and understood 
her feelings better than she did herself, knew 
that in her young heart—all unrevealed to 
herself—was dawning a lovo for him. And, 
knowing-this, he yet must turn away from this 
heaven of bliss, and coldly chill the young love 
that needed but love in return to bring to 
fruition. ’Twas a weary battle, and had to be 
fought again and agnin; but the mystic hour 
was dawning which was to awaken Hope’s soul 
10 the knowledge that she loved Paul Vane. 

Clara Vane was betrothed to a young clergy¬ 
man residing in a neighboring city. It was 
whilst he was on a visit to Mossdale that Hope 
first learned the secret of her own soul, awoke 
to the knowledge that the “thousand harp- 
strings of her soul” could vibrate but to one 
name. After the knowledge came upon her, 
she troubled brother, as she was wont to call 
him, no more. As woman ever does who loves 
unsought, she would shun him, flying if she 
heard his footsteps. It happened in this wise: 
One evening, Mrs. Vane had been remonstrat- 
iug with her son regarding his treatment of 
Hope; an intimate friend had bantered him as 
to when he and the heiress would be made one; 
the two chafed him sadly; the consequence was, 
when he neat saw Hope, lie'endeavored to treat 
her more coldly than usual. 

He was sitting in his study bnried in bitter 
thoughts; he had almost made up liismind to 
travel for a year, in order to weaken, if he could 
not break, the tie which bonnd him to Hope; 
he must not stay to bring sorrow to her young 
heart. ’Twas a lovely night, the air seemed 
filled with music, the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of the flowers, but they gave no 
pleasure to the sorrowing man; the musical 
plash of the fountain beneath his window fell 
unheeded npon his ear; the water, and trees, 
and the birds of night were together singing a 
roundelay; the moon, oalm and gentle as she 
ever is, looked down pityingly upon a noble 
heart whose spirit confliot had been fought 
beneath her rays. It was over, and Paul Vane 
came out as pure gold from the baptism of sor¬ 
row that had bathed his brow with a clammy 


sweat. As he gazed upon the starry night, and 
watched the clouds scudding like a ship over 
the bine waters, from his tried heart arose a 
prayer that the Father would bless and keep 
from sorrow his loved one, his first and only 
love, lire the prayer had died upon his lips, 
the door opened, and Hope stood before him. 
The study was at all times open to Clara and 
Hope; therefore Hope felt no hesitation in 
entering. 

“ Clara lias gone to walk with Mr. Erlswood, 
and I am lonely, and have come to beg yon to 
rend to me. Why, my brother, you have no 
light to-night 1 It may be the lady-moon gives 
you light to rend.” And, going to the window, 
she looked into his face. The deep sadness 
imprinted there appalled her. “Paul, what 
grieves yon f” 

“Nothing, Hope, nothing.” 

The sad tones brought tears to lier eyes, and, 
sitting down upon the low seat at his side, she 
wept. 

“ What is it, Hope ? Who is grieving now 1” 

“ Ah, my brother, you are changed towards 
me; you do not talk to mo or read to me, and 
you never sing with me now, and Clara, too, 
forgets me for whole days.” And the bowed 
head was laid upon his knee, and Hope sobbed 
like a grieved child. 

Paul’s face grew pale and his lips quivered; 
he uttered no words, but he bent his bright, 
handsome head reverently over her till his own 
hair almost touched the golden-brown curls he 
longed to press passionately to his lips. “I 
am not changed, little sister, but I am ill and 
suffering to-night, and Hope, I am going away 
next week, to be absent a year. Leave me 
now, darling ; I will tell you all to-morrow.” 
And, passing his arm around her, he lifted her 
up, and, pressing a kiss npon the white, pol¬ 
ished brow, said “Good-night.” 

Hope sought her own room, and flung her¬ 
self upon her knees, striving with the agony 
surging through her heart, for in this hour came 
upon her the knowledge that she loved Paul 
Vane with a deep and idolatrous love. Now he 
was going away, and the earth would be dark¬ 
ened for evermore. Thus blindly do we go on 
making ourselves idols, and God pity the heart 
that wakes to the sad knowledge too late, or 
when the bitter thought will come that tlie 
heart’s deep love has been lavished unsought. 

Next day, Hope was pale and quiet; she 
kept closely within her own chamber, never 
once seeking Paul’s society. In this way passed 
many days. Paul missed the sweet form flit¬ 
ting hither and thither, and at last his loneli- 
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ness became insupportable. “ I will go mad, ” 
lie moaned; “ I must have sympathy and advice. 

I will seek Clara, and tell her all.” He did so, 
and came away comforted. Clara, with her 
calm good sense, told him that he sinned 
against his own nature and against Hope in 
thus warring with his feelings. “Had lie a 
right to wreck his own happiness, and blight 
her sweet life?” she asked. “What if Hope 
was an heiress, should two hearts be stranded 
upon a rock with shore in sight ? It was wrong, 
decidedly wrong.” So reasoned the wise little 
philosopher, Clara. 

Meantime, poor Hope, the lonely orphan, 
wept with grief and shame, wept with fear lest 
the secret of her love should have been dis¬ 
covered. She drew from under her pillow her 
mother’s Bible, and read till her heart was 
calmed. Sadly she thought of the loved dead 
sleeping under the acacia trees far away. 

Paul was absent all nest day on business for 
his mother. When he returned, Hope was 
nowhere to be found; she hnd wandered down 
to a secluded part of the lawn to weep alone. 
Blame her uot, ye who have parents and 
friends; she was an orphan, and now her 
future looked so hopeless; Clara would soon 
leave them to gladden the home of her husband. 

Paul was going away; and she would be left 
alone with the cold and chilling Mrs. Vane. 
What wonder, then, that the orphan weeps ? or 
that, in her childlike faivli, she kneels beneath 
the stars and prays? The holy moonlight 
kissed lovingly the bowed head, lighting it as 
with glory. ’Twas thus Paul Vane fonnd her, 
and listened unseen to her prayer for strength. 
A proud yet sweet smile radiated his face, and, 
stepping softly to her side, he raised her from 
the damp ground. His words were brief: “Hope, 
darling, 1 love you, have loved you from the 
first hour you came to dwell in my mother’s 
house. Can you love me ? Will you be my 
wife ?” 

And Hope—she was happy, 0 so happy I she 
would be lonely never more on earth. And, O 
joyl Paul did not know that she had loved 
him long ago. Had he not asked her “if she 
could love him ?” What a change have these 
few words brought about! A little while ago, 
the wind sweeping among the trees sounded 
like the sobbing of a broken heart; a little 
while ago, the dark lashes swept the pale 
cheek heavily, as though fettered by tears; 
now, the eyes Bashed back happiness and joy; 
the beautiful head sank low, lower still, till it 
rested upon his heart, and Paul whispered; 
“Mine for evermore!” 


Under the golden glimmer of the setting sun 
stands sweet Hope Lincoln ; she is waiting for 
her lover, who lias ridden over to the village. 
“ Ah, he is coming now; I see him through 
the trees. Hear Paul I 1 shall await him here. 

I fancy he will join me.” 

Already the panting steed has reached the 
house. Surely, the noble animal “kept pace 
with her expectancy, and flew,” so short a time 
has passed since we saw him upon yonder 
hill-top. Love is sharp-sighted ; perhaps the 
fluttering of a crimson dress, and a white hnnd 
waving, drew him thitherward. “ Did I tarry 
long, my pet? 1 but procured the books for 
my mother, and hastened home again. I 
wished to spend this last evening at home with 
you, darling. Ah, Hope, to-morrow you will 
be mine, all mine, my own sweet wife, my 
beautiful one!” 

’Twas a glorious autumn evening; Paul and 
Hope sat by the door of the conservatory, near 
enough to inhale the flowers’ fragrance; outside 
lay the autumn leaves, inside the flowers 
whispered of summer time ; the winds gently 
ruffled the fading leaves which, in the gorgeons- 
ness of their purple and gold, lay beneath their 
feet; the crimson maple-leaves fell thickly 
around them, some lighting amid Hope’s 
tresses and lodging upon her dress; but ah ! 
all unconscious is she of the beautiful covering, 
for near her own is throbbing a heart whoso 
every pulse beats with love for her. Long they 
talked of coming joys in the years which seemed 
so bright, even till the twilight deepened and 
passed away, giving place to night, glorious 
night. 

“It grows chill, Paul, and late; should we 
not return to the house ?” 

“0 no, Hope, not yet; the moon has just 
risen, and the night is so beautiful. I will bring 
you a mantle.” 

Ere she could remonstrate, he was gone, and 
quickly returned with a mantle of costly white 
ermine lined with crimson velvet. This he 
wound about his betrothed wife; that done, she 
looked so beautifnt that he must needs press 
kiss after kiss npon that upturned brow. We 
cannot blame him, for the temptation was very 
great. The moonlight butenlianced her beauty, 
falling npon the bright crimson dress, and the 
sweet face peeping out from the white ermine 
mantle made a picture worthy of a painter. 

Sweet Hope Lincoln! she has made her a 
home in a loving heart; the free bird is caged 
now; but ah, how content in its glad captivity! 
The earth seemed brightening around her, the 
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flowers that yesterday looked pale and sad their hearts, and said, “Good-night.” Ah, 
whispered to-night a new and loving language “ there is nothing half so sweet on earth as 
ere they folded their fragrance close within love’s young dream.” 
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HOPES AND FEARS. 


I'AIIT II, 

CHAPTER VII, 

“ Oil vc, who never know the joys 
Of friendship, satisfied with noiso, 
Fandango, hall, and rout, 

Blusii when I tell you how a bird- 
A prison, with a friend, preferred, 

To liberty without.”—Cowi'Kii. 

Had Lucilla Sandbrook realized tlio effect 
of her note, slio would never have dashed it 
ofT; but like nil heedless people, pain out of 
her immediate ken was nothing to her. 

After the loving hopes raised by tlio cu-1 
rate’s report, and after her own tender and 
forgiving letter, Honor was pierced to the 
quick by the scornful levity of those few 
lines. Of the ingrntitudo to herself, sho 
thought but littlo in comparison with the 
heartless contempt towards Robert, and tlio 
miserable light-mindedness that it mani¬ 
fested. 

“ My poor, poor child! ” was all sho said, 
ns sho saw l’hocbo looking with terror at her 
countenance j “ yes, thcro is an end of it. 
Let Robert never vex himself about her 
again.” 

l’hocbo took up the note, read it over and 
over again, and then said low and gravely, 
“ It is very cruel.” 

“ l’oor child, she was born to tlio Chatte¬ 
ris nature, and cannot help it i I.iko seeks 
like, and with l’nris beforo her, sho can see 
and feel nothing else.” 

1’hoebo vaguely suspected that there might 
lie n shadow of injustice in this conclusion. 
She knew that Miss Charlccoto imagined 
Lucilla to bo more frivolous than was the 
case, and surmised that thcro was moro of¬ 
fended prido than mere levity in tlio letter. 
Insight into character is n natural, not an 
acquired, endowment | and many of poor 
Honor’s troubles had been caused by her 
deficiency in that which was intuitivo to 
l’hocbc, though far from consciously. That 
perception mado her stand thoughtful, won¬ 
dering whether wlmt tlio letter betrayed 
were folly or temper, and w hether, like Miss 
Charlccoto, she ought altogether to quench 
her indignation in contemptuous pity. 

" There, my dear," said Honor, recover¬ 
ing herself, nftor having sat with ashy faco 
mid clasped hands for ninny moments. “ It 
will not bear to bo spoken or thought of. 
Let us go to something else. Only, l’lKcbc, 
my child, do not lenvo her out of your 
prayers.” 


Phoebe clung about her neck, kissed and 
fondled her, and felt her checks wet with 
tears, in tlio passionato tenderness of tho 
returning caress, 

Tho resolve was kept of not going back 
to tho subject, but Honora went about 
all day with a soft, tardy step and subdued 
voice, like ono who has stood beside a death¬ 
bed. 

'When l’lioebo heard those stricken tones 
striving to bo cheerful, she could not find par¬ 
don for tho wrong that had not been dono to 
herself. Sho dreaded telling Robert that no 
ono was coming whom lie need avoid, though 
without dwelling on tho tone of tho refusal. 
To her surprise, he heard her short, matter- 
of-fact communication without any token of 
anger or of grief, made no remark and if I 10 
changed countenance at all, it was to put on 
an air of gloomy satisfaction, ns though an¬ 
other weight even in the most iindesirnblo 
scale were prcfcrablo to any remnant of bal¬ 
ancing, mid compunction for possible injus¬ 
tice were removed. 

Could Lucilla but have seen that face, sho 
would have doubted of her means of reduc¬ 
ing him to obedience. 

Tlio course lie had adopted might indeed bo 
the more excellent way in tho end, but at prps- 
ont even Ids self-devotion wns not in such a 
spirit as to nfiord much consolation to Honor. 
If good wero to arise out of sorrow, tho pain¬ 
ful sced-timo was not yet over. His looks 
wero stern even to harshness, and his un¬ 
happiness seemed disposed to vent itself in 
doing his work after his own fashion, brook¬ 
ing no interference. 

Ho had taken a lodging over a baker’s 
shop at Turnagain Corner. Honor thought 
it fair for tho locality,mid knew something 
of tho people, but to I’litebo it was horror 
and dismay. The two small rooms, tho 
painted cupboard, the cut paper in the grate, 
tho pictures in yellow gauze, with tho flics 
walking about on them, tho round mirror, 
tho pattern of tho carpet, mul tlio close, 
narrow street struck her ns absolutely shock¬ 
ing, and she came to Miss Charlccoto with 
tears in her eyes, to entreat her to remon¬ 
strate, and tell Robin it was his duty to live 
like n gentleman. 

“ My dear,” said Honor, rather shocked 
at a speech so liko tlio ordinary Fulmort 
mind, " I liavo no foars of Robert not living 
like a gentleman,” 
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“ I know—not in tho real sense,” said 
Phoebe, blushing, “ but surely, ho ought not 
to live in this dismal, poky place, with such 
mean furniture, when lie can afford hotter.” 

“ I am afraid tho parish nffords few hot¬ 
ter lodgings, Phoebe, and it is his duty to 
live where his work lies. You appreciated 
his self-denial, I thought ? Do you not liko 
him to make a sacrifice ? ” 

“ I ought! ” said l’lioeho, her mind taking 
little pleasure in those acts of self-devotion 
that were tho delight of her friend. “ If it 
ho liis duty it cannot ho helped, hut I can¬ 
not he happy at leaving him to he uncom¬ 
fortable—perhaps ill.” 

Coming down from tho romance of martyr¬ 
dom, which had made her expect Pliteho to he 
ns willing to sec her brother hear hardships in 
the London streets, as she had herself been 
to dismiss Oiven the first to his wigwam, 
Honor took the more homely view of argu¬ 
ing on the health and quietness of Turnagain 
Corner, tho excellence of tho landlady, and 
the fact that her own Cockney eyes had far 
less unreasonable expectations than those 
trained to the luxuries of Beauchamp. But 
by far tho most efficient solace was an expe¬ 
dition for tho purchase of various amenities 
of life, on which Phoebe expended tho last of 
her father’s gift. Tho next morning was 
spoilt in great secrecy at tho lodgings, where 
Phoebe was so notable and joyous in her la¬ 
bors, that Honor drew the conclusion that 
housewifery was her true element, science, 
art, and literature only acquired, because 
they had been made her duties, reckoning 
all tho more on the charming order that 
would rule in Owen Sandhrook’s parsonage. 

All troubles and disappointments had 
faded from the young girl’s mind, ns she 
gazed round exulting, on the sacred prints 
on tho walls, the delicate statuettes, and woll- 
fdlcd spill-lioldcr nnd match-box on tho man¬ 
tle-shelf, the solid inkstand and appurte¬ 
nances upon the handsome table-cover, the 
comfortable casy-chair, and tho bookcases, 
whoso contents had been reduced to order 
due ; nnd knew that the bedroom bore equal 
testimony to her skill, while the good land¬ 
lady gazed in admiration, acknowledging 
that she hardly know her own rooms, and 
promising with all her heart to take care of 
her lodger. 

Alas! when, on the way to the station, 


Honor nnd Phoebe mado an unexpected raid 
to bring somo last improvements, Itobcrt 
was detected in tho act of undoing their work, 
nnd denuding his room of even its original 
luxuries. Pliteho spoko not, hut her fnco 
showed licr discomfiture, and Ilonorn at¬ 
tacked him openly. 

“ I never meant you to know it,” ho said, 
looking rather foolish. 

“ Then to ingratitude you added treach¬ 
ery.” 

“ It is not that I do not feel your kind¬ 
ness— " 

“ But you are determined not to feel it!” 

“ No, no! only this is no position for mere 
luxuries. My fellow-curates—” 

“ Will uso such conveniences of lifo ns 
como to them naturally,” said Honor, who 
had lived long enough to ho afraid of tho 
freaks of asceticism. “ Hero me, Robert. 
You are not wiso in thrusting aside all that 
brings homo to you all your littlo sister's 
love. You think it cannot he forgotten, hut 
it is not well to cast away these daily memo¬ 
rials. I know you lmvo much to liiako you 
severe—nay, morose—hut if you become so, 
you will never do your work efficiently. You 
may repel, hut never invite, frighten, hut not 
soothe.” 

“ You want mo to think my efficiency de¬ 
pendent on arm-chairs nnd table-covers.” 

“ I know you will he harder to all for liv¬ 
ing in needless discomfort, nnd that you will 
ho gentler to all for constantly meeting 
tokens of your sister’s affection. Had you 
sought tlicso comforts for yourself, tho caso 
would ho different j hut, Robert, candidly, 
which of you is the self-pleasing, which tho 
mortified one at this moment ? ” 

Robert could not hut look convicted as his 
eyes fell on the innocent face, with tho tears 
just kept back by strong effort, nnd tho 
struggling smile of pardon. 

“ Never mind, Robin,” said Pliccho, ns sho 
saw his air of vexation: “ I know yon never 
meant unkindness. Do as you think right, 
only pray think of what Miss Cliarlecoto 
says.” 

“ She has one thing more to say,” added 
Honor. “ Do you think that throwing nsido 
Phoebe’s little services will liiako you fitter 
to go among the littlo children P ” 

There was no answer, hut a reluctant ap¬ 
proach to smile gave Phoebe courage to effect 
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her restorations, nml her whispered " You 
will not disturb them P ” met with an ofllrm- 
ativo satisfactory to herself. 

Perhaps ho felt as of old, when tho lady of 
the llolt had struck him for his cruelty to 
tho mouse, or expelled him for his bad lan¬ 
guage. The same temper remained, although 
self-revongo had bocomo tho oidy outlet. 
IIo know what it was that ho had taken for 
devoted self-denial. 

“ Yes, ltobin,” wero Miss Charlccoto’s 
parting words, as sho went back to days of 
lier own long past. “ Wilful doing light 
seldom tends to good, above all when it be¬ 
gins by exaggeration of duty." 

And Robert was left with thoughts such 
ns pcrchnnco might render him a more tract- 
ablo subordinate for Mr. l’nrsons, instead of 
getting into training for tho Order of St. 
Dominic. 

Plitebo had to return less joyfully than sho 
had gono forth. Her first bright'stnr of an¬ 
ticipation had faded, and she had partaken 
deeply of tho griefs of tho two whom she 
loved so well. Not only had she to leave the 
ono to his gloomy lodgings in the city, and 
tho toil that was to deaden suffering, but the 
other must bo parted with at tho station, to 
return to tho lonely house, whore not oven 
old Ponto would meet her—his last hour 
having, to every one’s relief, comoin her ab¬ 
sence. 

Phoebe could not bear tho thought of that 
solitary return, and even at tho peril of great 
disappointment to her sisters, begged to 
sleep that first night at the Holt, but Honor 
thanked her, and laughed it off. “ No, no! 
my dear, I am used to bo alone, and depend 
upon it, thero will bo such an arrear of farm 
business for mo that I should hardly have 
timo to speak to you. You need not bo un¬ 
easy for mo, dear one, thero is always relief 
in having a great deal to do, and I shall 
know you arc near, to come if I want you. 
Thoro’s a great deal in that knowledge, 
Phoebe.” 

“ If I wero of any use—” 

“Yes, Phoebe, this visit has made you 
my friend instead of my playfellow.” 

Phoebe’s deepening color showed her in- 
tcn 80 gratification. 

“ And there are tho Sundays,” ndded Hon¬ 
or. “ I trust Miss Fennimoro will let you 
coino to luncheon, and to tho second service 
with me,” 


“ I will try very hard I” 

For Phoebe could not help feeling like tho 
canary, who secs Ins owner’s hand held out 
to catch him after his flight, or the pony who 
marks his groom at the gate of the paddock. 
Cage and rein were not grievous, but liberty 
was over, and free-will began to sink into 
submission, ns tho chimneys of homo carno 
nearer, even though tho anticipation of her 
sisters’ happiness grew more and more on 
her, and compensated for all. 

Shrieks of cestncy greeted her j sho was 
belli fast ns though her sisters feared to loso 
her again, and Miss Fennimoro showed ab¬ 
solute w arrnth of welcome. Foreign tongues 
were dispensed with, and it was a festival 
evening of chatter, and display of purchases, 
presents, and commissions. Tho evidences 
of Pluebo’s industry wero approved. Her 
abstracts of her reading, her notes of mu¬ 
seums and exhibitions, her draw ing, needle¬ 
work, and new pieces of music, exceeded 
Miss Fennimorc's hopes, and appalled her 
sisters. 

" You did all that!” cried liertha, profiting 
by Miss Fennimorc's absence j “I hope to 
goodness sho wont make it a precedent! ” 

“ Wasn’t it very tiresome P ” asked Maria. 

“ Sometimes, but it made me comfortable, 
os if I had a backbone for my day.” 

“ Rut didn’t you want to feel like a lady?” 

"I don’t think I felt otherwise, Maria.” 

“ I.iko a grown-up lady, like mamma and 
my sisters P ’’ 

“Oh, examples! ” cried liertha. “ No won¬ 
der Maria thinks doing nothing tho great 
thing to grow up for. Rut, Phoebe, how 
could you bo so stupid ns to go and do nil 
this hen]> ? You might ns well have stayed 
nt home.” 

“ Miss F'onnimorc desired me! ” 

“Tho very reason why I’d have read 
stories, nml made pictures out of them, just 
to feel myself beyond her talons." 

“Talents, not talons,” said Maria. “Cats 
have talons, people have talents.” 

“Sometimes both, sometimes neither,” 
observed liertha. “Noexplanation, l’hcebe, 
wlint’s tho use p I want to know if Owen 
Snndbrook didn’t call you little Miss Preci¬ 
sion P ” 

“ Something like it.” 

“ And you went on when ho was there P” 

“ Generally.” 

“Oh! what opportunities arc wasted on 
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some people. Wouldn’t ! have lmd f\m! 
But of course ho bow you wero a poor little 
not-come-out tiling, and never spoke to you. 
Oh! if Miss Charlccotc would ask mo to 
London!” 

“ And mo! ” chimed in Maria. 

“ Well, what would you do P ” 

“Not act like a goose, and bring home 
dry abstracts. I’d make Alias Charlecoto 
take me everywhere, and quite forget all 
my science, unless I wanted to amazo somo 
wonderful genius. Oh, dear! wont I make 
Augusta look foolish some of theso days? 
She really thinks that Bteel attracts light¬ 
ning ! Do you think Miss Charlocotc’s so¬ 
ciety will appreciate me, Phccbo P " 

" And me P ” again naked Maria, 

Plncbo laughed heartily, but did not like 
Bertha’s scofling mirth at Maria’s question. 
Glad as she was to bo at home, her glimpse 
of the outer world had so enlarged her per¬ 
ceptions, that she could not help remarking 
tho uncliildliko acuteness of the younger 
girl, and the obtuso comprehension of tho 
elder; and she feared that sho had become 
discontented and fault-finding after her visit. 

At nine, when sho rose ns ubuoI to wish 
good-night, Miss Fcnnimoro told her that 
she need not for tho future retire beforo ton, 
tho hour to which she had of lato become 
accustomed. It was a great boon, especially 
as she was assured that tho additional hour 
should be at her own disposal. 

■ “You have shown that you can be trusted 
wjth your time, my dear. But not to-night,” 
as Phoebe was turning to her deskj “re¬ 
member how long I have suffered a famine 
of conversation. What! woro you not sen¬ 
sible of your own value in that respect P” 

“ I thought you instructed me, ! did not 
know you conversed with me.” 

“There’s a difference between one suscep¬ 
tible of instruction, and any thing so flippant 
and volatile os Bertha,” said Miss Fcnni- 
more, smiling. “ And poor Maria I ” 

“ She is so good and kind! If she could 
only see a few things, and people, and learn 
to talk!” 

“ Silence and unobtrusivencss are tho only 
useful lessons for her, poor girl! ” then ob¬ 
serving Phoebe’s bewildered lookB, “ My 
dear, I was forced to speak to Bcrtlm be¬ 
cause she was growing jealous of Maria’s 
exemptions; but you, who have been con¬ 
stantly shielding and^ supplying her defi¬ 


ciencies, you do not tell mo that you wero 
not awaro of thorn'.? ” 

“ I always know sho was not clover,” said 
Phoebe, her looks of alarmed surpriso puz¬ 
zling Miss Fcnnimoro, who in nil her philos-. 
ophy had nover dreamt of tho intuitivo ea-. 
gacity and watchful instinct of affection. 

“ I could not hnvo thought it,” sho said. 

“Thought what? Pray tell mo! Oh, 
wlmt is tho matter with poor Maria P ” 

" Then, my dear, you really had nover per¬ 
ceived that poor Maria is not—has not tho 
usual amount of capacity—that she cannot 
bo treated ns otherwise than deficient.” 

“ Docs mamma know it P ” faintly asked 
Plucbe, tears slowly filling her eyes. 

Miss Fcnnimoro paused, inwardly rating 
Mrs. Fulmort’s powers little above thoso of 
her daughter. “ I nm not sure,” sho said j 
“ your sister Juliana certainly does, and in 
spite of tho present pain, I believe it is best 
that your eyes should bo opened.” 

“ That I may tako caro of her.” 

“ Yes j you can do much in developing her 
faculties, ns well ns in sheltering her from 
being thrust into positions to which sho 
would bo unequal. You do so already. 
Though her weakness was apparent to mo 
the first week I was in tho house, yet owing 
to your kind guardianship, I nover perceived 
its extent till you wero absent. I could not 
have imagined so much tact and vigilance 
could have been unconscious. Nay, dear 
| child, it is no cause for tears. Her life may 
perhaps bo happier than that of many of 
more complcto intellect.” 

“ I ought not to cry,” owned Plncbo, tho 
tears quietly flowing nil tho time. " Such 
people cannot do wrong in tho snmo way 
ns we can.” 

“ Ah! Phoebe, till we como to the infi¬ 
nite, how shall tho finite pronounce what is 
wrong.” 

Phoebe did not understand, but sho felt 
that she was not in Miss Charlecoto's at¬ 
mosphere, and from tho heavenly, “from 
him to whom little is given, littlo will bo re¬ 
quired,” enmo to tho earthly, and said im¬ 
ploring, “ and you will nover be hard on her 
again! ” 

“ I trust I have not been hard on her. I 
shall task her less, and only endeavor to 
givo her habits of quiet occupation, and 
mako her manners retiring. It was this re¬ 
laxation of discipline, together with Bertha’s 
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sad habit of teasing, which was intolerable 
in your absence, that induced mo to explain 
to her tho stato of tho ease.” 

“ IIow shocked sho must havo been 1 ” 

. “ Not quito as you were. Her first re¬ 
mark was that it was as if sho woro next in 
ago to you." 

" Sho is not old enough to understand.” 

Tho governess shook her head. ‘‘Nay, 
when I found her teasing again, sho told mo 
it was a psychological experiment. I.ittlo 
monkey, sho laid hold of somo books of 
mine, and .will never rest till bIio has come 
to some conclusion as to what is wanting in 
Maria.” 

“ Too young to feel wlint it means,” re¬ 
peated l’liocbo. 

Sho was no great acquisition as a com¬ 
panion, for sho neither spoko nor stirred, 
so that tho governess would havo thought 
her drowsy but for tho uprightness of tho 
straight back, and tho steady fold of tho 
fingers on tho knee. Much ns Miss Fenni- 
moro detested tho sight of inaction, sho re¬ 
spected tho reverio consequent on tho blow 
sho had given. It was n refreshing contrast 
with llortha’s levity [ and sho meditated why 
her system had mndo tho ono sister only ac- 
curnto and methodical, whilo tho other 
seemed to bo losing heart in mind, and be¬ 
coming hard and shrewd. 

Tlioro was a fresh element in Phoebe's life. 
Tho native respect for “ tho innocent ” had 
sprung up within her, and her spirit seemed 
to expand into protecting wings with which 
to hover over her sister ns n chnrgo pecul¬ 
iarly her own. Hero was tho now impulso 
needed to help her when subsiding into tho 
monotony and task-work of tho schoolroom, 
and to occupy her in tho stead of tho moro 
exciting hopes and fears that sho had par. 
taken in London. 

Miss Fennimoro wisely relaxed her rules 
over Pheebe, sinco sho had shown that lib¬ 
erty was regarded ns no motivo for idleness j 
so though tho maiden still scrupulously ac¬ 
complished a considerable amount of study 
sho was allowed to portion it out ns suited 
her inclination, and was no longer forbidden 
to interrupt herself for tho sako of her sis¬ 
ters. It was infinite comfort to bo no longer 
obliged to deafen her ears to tho piteous 
whino of fretful incapacity, and to witness 
tho sullen heaviness of faculties overtasked, 
and temper goaded into torpor. Tho fact 


onco faced, tho result was relief, Marin was 
spared and considered, and Phoebo found tho 
governess much kinder, not only to her sister 
but to herself. Absenco had taught tho 
valuo of tho elder pupil, and friendly termB 
of equality wero beginning to bo established. 

Phoebo’s freedom did not includo solitary 
walks, and on week days sho seldom saw 
Miss Chnrlccotc, and then only to hear natu¬ 
ral history, tho only moderately safo ground 
between tho two elder ladies. What was nat¬ 
ural scicnco with tho one, wasnatural history 
with tho other. Ono went deep in systems 
and classifications, and thrust Linnaeus into 
tho dark ages | tho other had observed, col¬ 
lected, and drawn specimens with tho enthu¬ 
siasm of a Londoner for the country, till sho 
had a valuable little museum of her own 
gathering, and was a handbook for tho 
county curiosities. Star, bird, flower, ond 
insect, wero moro than resources, they were 
tho friends of her lonely life, and nwoko 
many a keen feeling of interest, many an 
aspiration of admiring adoration that car¬ 
ried her through her dreary hours. And 
though Miss Fennimoro thought her scicnco 
puerile, her credulity extensive, nntl her ob¬ 
servations inaccurato, yet sho deemed even 
this lady-liko dabbling worthy of respect as 
an element of rational plcasuro and self-train¬ 
ing, and tried to rnako Ilcrtha respect it, 
and abstain from inundating Miss Charlocoto 
with sesquipedalian names for systems and 
families, and abovo all, from her principal 
delight, setting tho two ladies together by 
tho cars, by appealing to her governess to 
support her abuso of Linnrcus ns an old 
“ dictionary maker,” or for somo bold, geo¬ 
logical theory that poor Honor was utterly 
unprepared to swallow. 

Ilcrtha was somewhat like tho wren, who, 
rising on tho eagle's head, thought itself tho 
monarch of tho birds, but Honor was by no 
means convinced that sho was not merely 
blindfolded on tho back of Clavileno Aligero. 
Thoro was neither love nor admiration wasted 
between Honor and Miss Fennimoro, and 
Phoebo preferred their being apart. She en¬ 
joyed her Sunday afternoons, short enough, 
for school must not bo neglected, but Honor 
shyly acceded to Phoebe’s entreaty to bo al¬ 
lowed to sit by her class and learn by hor 
teaching. 

It was an effort. Honor shrank from ex¬ 
posing her own misty metaphors, hesitating 
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repetitions, and trivial queries to so clear a 
■head, trained in distinct reasoning, but it 
■was'the very'teaching that the squire’s 
daughter most desired, and sho treasured up 
every hint, afterwards pursuing tho subject 
with a resolution to complete tho chain of 
•evidence, and asking questions sometimes 
rather perplexing to Honor, accustomed as 
she was to tako every thing for grouted. 
Out camo authorities, and Honor found her¬ 
self examining into tho grounds of her own 
hulf-knowlodgo, gaining fresh ideas, correct¬ 
ing old ones, and obtaining subjects of in¬ 
terest for many on huur after her young 
friend had left her. 

While, at homo, Phoebe, after running the 
gauntlet of Bertha’s diversion at her putting 
herself to Bchool, when Scripture lessons 
wero long ago done with, would delight 
Maria with long, murmuring discourses, 
often stories about tho scholars, but always 
convoying some point of religious instruc¬ 
tion. It was a subject to which Maria was 
less impervious than to any other j she readily 
learned to croon over the simplo hymns that 
Phoebe brought homo, and when onco a 
-Scripture story had found cntranco to her 
mind, would beg to have it marked in her 
Bible, and recur to it frequently. 

Miss Fennimoro left her entirely to Phoebe 
at those times, keeping Bertha from molest¬ 
ing her by sarcastic queries, or by remarks 
on tbo sing-song hymnB, such as madoPhoebe 
sometimes suspect that Maria’s love for these 
topics rendered them tho more distasteful to 
the younger girl. Sho tried to keep thorn as 
much sheltered as possible, but was still 
sometimes disconcerted by Bertha’s mis¬ 
chievous laugh, or by finding Miss Fenui- 
more’s eyes fixed in attention. 

Phoebe’s last hour on theso evenings was 
spent in laying up her now lore in her dili-. 
gently kept note-book, weighing it and en¬ 
deavoring to range it in logical sequence, 
winch she had been duly trained to consider 
tho test of reasoning. If sho sometimes bo- 
camo bewildered, and detected insufficient 
premises for truo conclusions, if sho could 
not think allegory or analogy tho ovidonco 
it was made at tho Sunday school, and which 
Miss Charlccote esteemed as absolute proof, 
her sound heart and loving faith always de¬ 
cided her that sho should discover tho link 
-in time j and the doctrino had too strong a 
■ hold on her convictions and affections for 


her to doubt that tho chain of. argumont ex¬ 
isted, though she had not yot found it. It 
was not tho work for which so young, a head 
was intended, and perhaps it was well that 
sho was interrupted by tho arrival at homo 
of tho heads of tho family. 

Augusta and her husband wero to spend 
tho winter abroad) Juliana had met somo 
friends, whom sho had accompanied to their 
home, and though sho had exacted that 
Phoebe should not come out, yot tho oldest 
daughter at homo was necessarily brought 
somewhat forward. Plucbo was summoned 
to tho family meals, and went out driving 
with her mother, or riding with her futhcr, 
but was at other times in tho schoolroom, 
where indeed sho was tho most happy. 

Tho life down-stairs was now to her, and 
sho had not been trained to tho talk there 
oxpectcd of her. Tho ono event of her life, 
her visit to London, gnvo evident dissatis¬ 
faction. Thcro wore growls whenever Rob¬ 
ert was mentioned, and Pliocbo found that 
though permission had been given for Ins 
taking tho curacy, it had been without un¬ 
derstanding his truo intentions with regard 
to ‘Whittingtonia. Something lmd evidently 
passed between him and his father and 
brother, whilo on their way through London, 
which had caused them to regord hint ns 
likely to bo a thorn in their sido j and Phoebe 
could not but fear that ho would meet them 
in no spirit of conciliation, would rather pre¬ 
fer o little persecution, and would lean to 
the sido of pastoral rather than filial duty, 
whenever they might clash. Even if ho 
should refrain from speaking his full mind 
to Ids father, ho was likely to use no precau¬ 
tions with his brother, and Pliocbo was un¬ 
easy whenever cither went up for their 
weekly visits of inspection at tho office. 

| Her mother gently complained. “Uonora 
Charlccotc’s doing, I suppose. Ho should 
havo considered moro 1 Such a wretched 
placo, no genteel family near! Your papa 
would never let mo go near it. But ho must 
buy an oxccllcnt living soon, whero no ono 
will know his connection with tho trade.” 

The only sympathy Pheebo met with at 
homo on Robert’s ordination, was in an un¬ 
expected quarter. “Then your brother lias 
kept his resolution,” said Miss Fennimoro. 
“ Under his roservo thcro is tho tempor that 
formed the active ascetics of tho middle ages. 
His doctrino has a strong medieval tingo, 
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and with sufficient strength of purpose, may 
load to tho like results.” 

When Phocho proudly told Miss Chnrlc- 
coto of this remark, thoy agreed that it was 
a valunblo testimony, both to tho doctrines 
and tho results. Ilonor had had a letter 
from Robert, that mado her feel by forco of 
contrast that Owen was moro than threo 
years from a like conception of clerical duty. 

Tho storm como nt lost. By order of tho 
Court of Chancery, thero was put up for salo 
a dreary section of lYluttingtonin, in diro 
decay, and remoto from civilization. Tho 
firm of luilmort and Son had long had their 
eyes on it, ns an cligiblo spot for a pnlnco 
for the supply of their commodity | and what 
was their rngo when their agent was out¬ 
bidden, and tho tenemouts knocked down to 
an unknown customer for a fancy price! 
After much alarm lest a rival distiller should 
bo invading their territory, their wrath como 
to a height when it Anally nppearod that tho 
new owner of tho six ruinous houses in 
Cicely Row was no other than tho Reverend 
Robert Mervyn Fulmort, with tho purpose 
of building a church and schools for Wliit- 
tingtonia nt his own expense. 

Mervyn carao homo furious. High words 
had passed between tho brothers, and his 
report of them so inflamed Mr. Puhnort, 
thnt ho inveighed violently against tho mal¬ 
ice and treachery that scrupled not to un- 
dormino a father. Never speaking to Rob¬ 
ert again, casting him oif, and exposing the 
vicar for upholding filial insolcnco and un¬ 
dutifulness, wero tho mildest of his threats. 
They seemed to iniagiuo thnt Robert .was 
making tins outlay, supposing that ho would 
yet bo made equal in fortuno by his father 
to tho others, and thoro was constant repeti¬ 
tion that ho was to expect not a farthing— 
lie had had his shnro, and should liavo no 
moro. Thero was only a scoff at Phoebe’s 
innocence, when sho expressed her certainty 
that ho looked for no compensation, know¬ 
ing that he had been provided for, and was 
to havo nothing from his father j and Phocho 
trembled under such abuse of her favorite 
brother, till sho could bear it no longer, and 
seizing the moment of Morvyn’s absence, sho 
camo up to her father, and said, in as coaxing 
a tone ns sho could, “ Papa, should not every 
one work to tho utmost in his trado P ” 

“ What of that, littlo opo P ” 

“ Then pray don’t bo angry with Robert 


for acting up to his,” said Pheebe, clasping 
her hands, and resting thorn fondly on bis 
shoulder. 

" Act up to a fool’s head I Parsons should 
mind their business, and not fly in their 
fathers’ faces.” 

“ Isn’t their work to mnko people good? ” 
continued Phoebe, with on unconscious wili- 
ncss, looking moro simplo than her wont. 

. 11 Let him begin with himself then I Learn 
his duty to his father 1 A jackanapes, try¬ 
ing to damago my business under my very 
nose.” 

“ If thoso poor people are in 6uch need 
of having good dono to them—” 

“ Scum of tho earth 1 Much use trying 
to do good to them 1 ” 

“Ah! but if it bo his work to try P and if 
ho wanted a placo to build a school—” 

“ You’ro in lcaguo with him, I suppose.” 

“ No, papa 1 It surprised mo very much. 
Even Mr. Parsons know nothing of his 
plans. Robert only wroto to mo when it 
was done, thnt now ho hoped to save a few 
of the children thnt aro turned out in the 
streets to steal.” 

“Steal! They'll steal all his property! 
A proper fool your undo was to leave it all 
to a lad like that. Tho suro way to spoil 
him! I could have trebled all your fortunes 
if that capital had been in my hands, and 
now to sco him throw it to tho dogs! Phoobe, 
I can’t stand it. Conscience P I linto such 
coxcombry! As if men would not make 
beasts of themselves whether his worship 
were in tho business or not.” 

" Yes! ” ventured Phoebe, “ but nt least 
he has no part in their doing so.” 

" Much you know about it,” said her 
father, again shielding himself with his 
newspaper, but so mudi less angrily than 
sho had dared to expect, that even while 
flushed and trembling, she felt grateful to 
him as moro placable than Mervyn. She 
knew not tho power of her own sweet face 
niul gently honest manner, nor of the nov- 
| city of an attentive daughter. 

When tho neighbors remarked on Mrs. 
Pulmort’8 improved looks and spirits, and 
wondered whether they were tho effect of the 
Rliiuc or of “ getting off” her eldest daugh¬ 
ter, they know not how many fewer dull 
hours sho had to spend, Phoebo visited her 
i in her bedroom, talked nt luncheon, amused 
| her drives, coaxed her into the garden, read 
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to her'when sho rested before dinner, and 
sang to her afterwards. Fhmbo likewiso 
brought her sister’s attainments moro into 
notice, though at tho expenso of Bertha’s 
contempt for mamma’s preference for Maria’s 
staring fuscliias and fccblo singing, abovo 
her own bold chalks from models and scien¬ 
tific music, and indignation at Phoebe's con¬ 
stantly bringing Maria forward rather than 
her own clever self. 

Droning narratives, long drawn out, had 
as much charm for Mrs. Fulmort as for 
Maria. If sho did not always listen, she 
liked the voice, and sho sometimes awoke 
into descriptions of tho dresses, parties, and 
acquaintance of her youth, beforo trifling 
had sunk into dreary insipidity under tho 
weight of too much wealth, too little health, 
and “ nothing to do.” 

“ My dear,” she said, “ I am glad you are 
not out. Quiet evenings aro so good for my 
nerves j but you are a fine girl, and will 
soon want society.” 

“Not at all, mamma; I like being at 
homo with you.” 

“ No, my dear I I shall liko to take you 
out and see you dressed. You must have 
advantages, or how are you to marry P ” 

“ There’s no hurry,” said Phoebe, smiling. 

“ Yes, my dear, girls always get soured 
if they do not marry I ” 

“ Not Miss Charlecote, mamma.” 

“ Ah! but Honor Charlecote was an heir¬ 
ess, and could havo had plenty of offers. 
Don’t talk of not marrying, Fhccbc, I beg.” 

“No,” said Phtebe, gravely. “I should 
liko to marry somo one very good and wise, 
who could help mo out of all my difficul¬ 
ties.” 

“ Bless me, Phaebo! I liopo you did not 
meet any poor curato at that placo of Honor 
Charlecote’s. Your papa would never con¬ 
sent.” 

“ I never met anybody, mamma,” said 
Ph®bo, smiling. “I was only thinking 
what ho should be like.” 

“ AVcll, whatP” said Mrs. Fulmort, with 
girlish curiosity. “ Not that it’s any use 
settling. I always thought I would marry 
a marquis’ younger son, because it is such a 
pretty title, and that he should play on tho 
guitar. But ho must not bo an officer, 
Phoebe, we havo had trouble enough about 
that.” 


“ I don’t know what ho is to be, mamma," 
said Fh®bo, earnestly, “ except that ho should 
bo ns sensible ns bliss Fcnnimore, and as 
good ns Miss Charlecote. Perhaps a man 
could put both into one, and then ho could 
lead me, and always show mo tho reason of 
what is right.” 

“ Ph®bo, Ph®bo! you will never get mar¬ 
ried if you wait for a philosopher. Your 
papa would never liko a very clever gcuius 
or an author.” 

11 1 don’t want him to bo a genius, but ho 
must bo wise.” 

“0 my dear! That comes of tho way 
young ladies aro brought up. What would 
the Miss Berrilces havo said, where I was at 
school at Bath, if ono of their young ladies 
had talked of wanting to marry a wiso man P ” 

Ph®bo gavo a faint smile, and said, 
“ What was Mr. Clmrlecoto like, mamma, 
whoso brass was put up tho day Itobert was 
locked intp tho church P ” 

“Humfrcy Charlecote, my dcnrP Tho 
dearest, most good-hearted man that over 
lived. Everybody liked him. Thero was 
no ono that did not feel ns if they lin'd lost 
a brother when ho was taken off in that 
sudden way.” 

“And was not ho very wise, mamma P ” 

“ Bless me, Fh®be, wlmt could have put 
that into your hcndP Humfrcy Chnrlccoto 
a wiso manP Ho was just a common, old- 
fashioned, hearty country squire. It was 
only that ho was so friendly and kind-hearted 
that mndo every ono trust him, and ask his 
advice.” 

“ I should liko to have known him,” said 
Ph®bo, with a sigh. 

“ Ah, if you married any ono liko that! 
But there’s no use waiting? There’s nobody 
left liko him, and I wont havo you an old 
maid! You arc prettier than either of your 
sisters—moro liko mo when I camo away 
from Miss Berrilces, and had a gold-sprigged 
muslin for tho Assize Ball and Humfrcy 
Chnrlccoto danced with mo! ’’ 

Ph®bo fell into speculations on tho wis¬ 
dom whoso counsel all asked, and which had 
left such an impression of affcctionato honor. 
Sho would gladly lean on such on one, but 
if no ono of tho liko mould remained, sho 
thought sho could nover bear tho responsi¬ 
bilities of marriago. 

Meantimo, oho erected Humfrey Charlc« 
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cote's imago into a species of judge, laying 
beforo this vision of a wiso man all her per¬ 
plexities between Miss Clmrlccoto’s reh'gion 
and Miss Fennimoro’s reason, and all her 
practical doubts between Robert’s conflict¬ 
ing duties. Strangely enough tho question, 
'What would Mr. Chnrlccoto linvo thoughtP 
often aided her to cast tho bnlanco. Though 
it was still I’hccbo who decided, it was 
Pliocbo drawn out of herself, and strength¬ 
ened by her mask. 

With vivid interest, such as for a living 
man would liavo amounted to love, sho 
seized and hoarded each particlo of intelli¬ 
gence that sho could gain respecting tho 
object of her admiration. Ilonora herself, 
though far moro naturally enthusiastic, had 
with her dreamy naturo and diffused rap¬ 
tures, never been capnhlo of thus reverenc¬ 
ing him, nor of tho intensity of feeling of 
ono whoso restrained imagination and unro- 
mnntic education gavo forco to all her sen¬ 
sations. Yet this deep individual regard 
was a moro wholcsomo trihuto than Honor 
had ever paid to him, or to her other idol, 
for to Fliccho it was a step, lifting her to 
things nbovo and beyond, a guido on the 
road, nover n vision obscuring tho true ob¬ 
ject. 

Six weeks had quietly passed, when, like 
a domestic thunderbolt, camo Juliana’s noti¬ 
fication of her intention to return homo at 
tho end of a week. Mrs. Fulmort, clinging 
to her singlo thread of comfort, hoped that 
Pliccbo might still ho allowed to como to her 
boudoir, hut tho gentlemen moro boldly de¬ 
clared that they wanted Plitcho, and would 
not havo her driven hack into tho school¬ 
room, to which tho mother only replied with 
fears that Juliana would ho in a dreadful 
temper, whereon Mervyn responded, “Let 
her! Never mind her, Phoebe. Stick up 
for yourself, and wo’ll put her down.’’ 

Except for knowing that sho was useful 
to her mother, Pliocbo would thankfully have 
retired into tho west wing rather than liavo 
given umbrage. Mervyn’s partisanship was 
particularly alarming, and, endeavor ns bIio 
might to liopo that Juliana would ho nmiablo 
enough to ho disarmed by her own humility 
and unobtrusivcncss, sho lived under tho 
impression of disagreeables impending. 

Ono morning at breakfast, Mr. Fulmort, 
offer grumbling out Iub wonder at Juliana’s 
writing to him, suddenly changed his tone 


into, " Hollo 1—what's tills P My engage¬ 
ment—” 

“ By Jove I ” shouted Mervyn j “ too good 
to ho true. So slio’s dono it. I didn’t think 
he’d been. such an ass, having had ono es¬ 
cape.” 

“WhoP” continued Mr. Fulmort, puz¬ 
zling, as ho held tho letter far off—“en¬ 
gagement to dear—dear Devil, does 6ko 
say P ” 

“ Tho only fit match," muttered Mervyn, 
laughing. “ No, no, sir 1 Bevil—Sir Bevil 
Acton." 

“What I not tho fellow that gavo us so 
much trouhlo I Ho had not a sixpcnco j hut 
she must plcaso herself now.” 

“ You don’t mean that you didn’t know 
what sho went with tho Morrivalcs for P— 
five thousand a year and a baronetcy, ell P ” 

“ Tho deuce! If I lmd kiiown that, ho 
might liavo had her long ago.” 

“ It’s quite recent,” said Mervyn. “ A 
mere chance j and ho has been knocking 
about in tho colonics those ten years—might 
have cut his wisdom teeth.” 

“ Ten years—not half-a-dozen!” said Mr. 
Fulmort. 

“TenI” reiterated Mervyn. “It was 
just beforo I went to old Raymond’s. Acton 
took mo to dino at the mess. IIo was a 
nice fellow then, and deserved better luck.” 

“Ten years’ constancy!” said Phoebe, 
who lmd been looking from one to the other 
in wonder, trying to collect intelligence. 
“ Do tell me.” 

“WhewI” whistled Mervyn. "Juliana 
hadn’t her sharp noso nor her sharp tongue 
when first sho camo out. Acton was quar¬ 
tered at Elvcrslopo, and got smitten. Sho 
flirted with him all tho winter, hut I fancy 
sho didn’t giro you much trouble when he 
came to tho point, eh, Bir? ” 

“ I thought him an impudent young dog 
for thinking of a girl of her prospects, but if 
he had this to look to!—I was sorry for him 
too I Teu years ago,” mused Sir. Fulmort. 

“ And sho has liked no ono since P ” 

“ Or no ono has liked her, which comes to 
tho same," said Mervyn. “The regiment 
went to the Cape, and thcro was an end of it, 
till wo fell in with tho Mcrivalcs on board 
tho steamer, and they mentioned their neigh¬ 
bor, Sir Bevil Acton, como into his property, 
and been settled near them a year or two. 
Fine sport it was, to see Juliana angling for 
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on invitation, brushing up her friendship 
with Minnie Merivalc—amiablo to the last 
degree! My stars! what work bIio must 
lmvo had to play good temper all these six 
weeks, and how wo shall havo to pay for it! ’’ 

“ Or Acton will,” said Mr. Fulmort, with 
a hearty chuckle of triumphant good-liumor. 

Was it a roiBfortuno to Phoebe to havo 
been so much refined by education os to ho 
grated on by the vulgar tone of those nearest 
to her P It was well for her that bIio could 
still put it osido as their way, oven wliilo fol¬ 
lowing her own instinct. Mcrvyn and Juli¬ 
ana had been on cat and dog torms all their 
lives; ho wob certain to sneer at all that 
concerned her, and Phocho reserved her be¬ 
lief that an nttaclimont, nipped in tho hud, 
was ready to blossom in sunshine. She ran 
up with tho news to her mother. 

“ Juliana going to he married! Woll, my 
dear, you may bo introduced at onco! How 
comfortable you and I shall be in tho littlo 
brougham.” 

Phoebo begged to bo told what tho in¬ 
tended was like. 

“ Let me sec—was ho tho one that won tho 
steeplechase P No, that was tho one that 
Augusta liked. We know so many young 
men, that I never could tell which was which, 
and your sisters woro always talking about 
them till it quito ran through my poor head, 
such merry girls as they wero! ” 

"And poor Juliana nevor was so merry 
after ho was gono? ” 

“ I don’t remember," replied this careful 
mother; “but you know slio never could 
have meant any thing, for ho had nothing, 
and you with your fortunes ore a match for 
anybody! Phtcbe, my dear, wo muBt gfo to 
London next spring, and you shall marry a 
nobleman. I must boo you a titled lady as 
well ob your sisters,” 

“I’ve no objection, provided ho is my 
wise man,” said Phtcbe. 

Juliana had found tho means of making 
herself welcome, and her marriago a couso of 
unmixed jubilation in her family. Prosper¬ 
ity made her afTable, and instead of suppress¬ 
ing Phoebo, she made her useful, and treated 
her as a confidante, telling her of all the pre¬ 
vious intimacy, and all tho scorct sufferings 
in dear Devil’s absence, but passing lightly 
over tho last happy meeting, which Phoebo 
respected ns too sacred to bo talked of. 

Tho littlo maidon’s hopes of a perfect 


brothor in the constant knight roso high, 
and Ills appearance and- dcmcorior did not 
disappoint them. Ho had a fino Soldierly 
figure, and that air of a thorough gentleman 
which rheebo's Holt exporicnco lind taught 
her to appreciate; his manners wero pecul¬ 
iarly gentlo and kind, especially to Mrs. 
Fulmort, and Phoebo (lid not liko him tho 
less for showing traces of tho effects of 
wounds and climate, mul a grave, subdued 
air, almost amounting to melancholy. Dut 
before ho lmd been tlireo days at Beauchamp, 
Juliana mado n virulent attack on tho privi¬ 
leges of her younger sisters. Perhaps it was 
the Consequenco of poor Maria's volunteer to 
Sir Bovil—“ I am- glad Juliana is going with 
you, for now no ono will bo cross to mo;” 
but it seemed to verify tho poor girl’s words 
that slio should bo hunted liko a strango cat 
if she woro found beyond hor own precincts, 
and that tho other two should bo treated 
much in tho samo manner. Bertha stood up 
for her rights, declaring that wlmt mamma 
and Miss Fcnnimoro allowed, she would not 
give up for Juliana, but tho only result was 
an admonition to the governess, and a fierce 
remonstrnneo to tho poor, meek mother. 
Phoebo, who only wished to retire from tho 
stage in peace, had a more difficult part to 
play. 

“"What's tho matter now?” demanded 
Mcrvyn, making his way up to her as she sat 
in a remote corner of tho drawing-room in tho 
evening. “ "Why were you not at dinner P " 

“ Thero was no room, I believe.” 

“Nonsense! our tablo dines cight-and- 
twenty, and thoro wero not twenty.” 

“ That was a largo party, and you know I 
am not out." 

“You don't look liko it in that long- 
slceved white affair, and nothing on your 
head either. "Wlioro are thoso ivy leaves 
you had yesterday—real, weren't they? ” 

“ They were not liked.” 

" Not liked! they were tho prettiest things 
I have seen for a long time. Acton said 
they mado you look like a nymph—tho green 
suits that shiny light hair of yours, and 
makes you liko a picture.” 

“ Yes, they mode mo look forward and af¬ 
fected." 

“ Now who told you that P Has tho Fon- 
nimoro got to her old tricks P” 

“ Oh, no, no! ” 

“ I sco! a jealous toad! I heard him tell- 
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ing hor that you romindcd him of her in 
old times. Tho spiteful vixen i well, l’litoho, 
if you cut her out, I bargain for board and 
lodging ot Acton Manor. This will bo no 
placo for a quiet, meek soul liko mo I ” 

Phteho tried to laugh, hut looked dis¬ 
tressed, uncomprehending, and far from wish¬ 
ing to comprehend. Sho could not escape, 
for Morvyn had penned her up, and went on. 
“ You don’t pretend that you don’t see how 
it is I that unlucky fellow is heartily sick of 
his bargain, but you sco ho was too soft to 
withstand her throwing herself right at his 
head, and doing ‘ tho worm in tho hud,’ and 
tho cruel father, green and yellow melan¬ 
choly, etc., ever sinco they wero inhumanly 
parted." 

“l’’or shame, Morvyn. You don't really 
beliovo it is all out of honor." 

“I Bliould never havo behoved a man of 
his years could ho so green | but somo men 
got crotchets about honor in tho army, es¬ 
pecially if they get elderly there.” 

11 It is very noble, if it bo right, and ho 
can tako thoso vows from his heart," moral¬ 
ized I’hcrbc. “ Hut, no, Morvyn, sho can¬ 
not think so. No woman could take any one 
on such terms.” 

“Wouldn't bIic, thoughP” sneered her 
brother. “ Slic’d have him, if grim death 
wero hanging on his other hand, l’coplo 
aren't particular, when they get nigh upon 
their third ten.” 

“ Don’t tell mo such things 1 I don’t be¬ 
lieved them | hut they ought nover to ho 
suggested." 

“ You ought to thank mo for teaching you 
knowledge of tho world.” 

Ho was called off, but heavy at her heart 
lay tho text, " Tho knowlcdgo of wickedness 
is not wisdom.” ' 

Mervyn’s confidences were serious troubles 
to I’hcL'be. Gratifying as it was to bo singled 
out by his favor, it was distressing to bo tho 
repository of what sho knew ought nover to 
havo been spoken, prompted by a coarse tono 
of mind, and couched in language that though 
ho meant it to bo restrained, sometimes 
seemed to her like tho hobgoblins’ whispers 
to Christian. Oil I how unliko her other 
brother! Robert had troubles, Mervyn 
griovanccs, and she saw which was tho worst 
to boar. It was a pleasing novelty to find a 
patient listener, and ho used it to tho utmost, 
whilo sho often doubted whethor to hear 


without rcmonstranco wero not undutiftil, yet 
found opposition rathor increased theovilby 
tho storm of ill-temper that it provoked. 

This last communication was dreadful to 
her, yet sho could not but feel that it might 
bo a wholcsomo warning to avoid giving uf- 
fenco to tho jealousy, which, when once 
pointed out to her, she could not prevent 
herself from tracing in Juliana’s petulance 
tow ards hersoif, and rosolvo to force her into 
tho background. Kven Bertha was more 
often brought forward, for in spito of a 
tongue and temper cast somewhat in a simi¬ 
lar mould, sho was rather a favorito with 
Juliana, whom sho was not unlikely to re- 
8omblo, cxcopt that her much moro elaborate 
and accurato training might give her both 
moro power and self-control. 

As Mervyn insinuated, Juliana was pru¬ 
dent in not lengthening out the engagement, 
and tho marriage was fixed for Cluistmas 
week, hut it was not to take place at Ililton- 
bury. Sir Ilovil w as bashful, and dreaded 
county festivities, and Juliana wished to cs- 
enpo from Marin ns a bridesmaid, so they 
preferred tho privacy of a hotel and a Lon¬ 
don church, l’luebo could not decently bo 
excluded, and her heart leapt with hope of 
seeing Robert, though so unwelcome was his 
nnmo in the family that sho could not inako 
out on what terms ho stood, whether pro¬ 
scribed, or only disapproved, mul while Buro 
that ho would strive to bo with her, she fore¬ 
saw that tho pleasure would bo at the cost of 
much pain. Owen Sandbrook was spending 
his vacation at tho Holt, and Miss Charle- 
cotc looked so bright ns sho walked to church 
leaning on his arm, that l’hoobo had no re¬ 
grets in leaving her. Indeed, tho damsel 
greatly preferred tho Holt in his absence. 
Sho did not uuderstand his discursive com¬ 
ments on all things in art and nature, and 
ho was in a mood of flighty, fitful spirits, 
which perplexed her aliko by their wild, sa¬ 
tirical mirth, and their mournful sentiment. 
Sho thought Miss Chnrlccoto was worried 
and porplexed at times by his tono j but 
thcro was no doubt of his affection and at¬ 
tention for his " Sweet Honey,” and l’hcrbo 
rejoiced that her own absonco should he at 
so opportune a moment. 

Sir Bevil went to mako Ids preparations 
at homo, whoncc ho was to como and join 
tho l'ulmorts tho day after their arrival in 
town. Mrs. I'ulmort was dragged out in the 
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morning, and deposited atFarrancc’s in timo 
for luncheon, a few moments before a com¬ 
pact littlo brougham set down Lady Banner- 
man, jollier than ever in velvet and sable, 
and more scientific in cutlets and palo ole. 
Her good-naturo was full blown. Sho was 
ready to chaperon her sisters anywhere, in¬ 
vited tho party to tho Christmas dinner, and 
undertook the grand soiree after tho wedding. 
Sho proposed to tako Juliana at onco out 
shopping, only lamenting that there was no 
room for Phoebe, and so universally benevo¬ 
lent, that in tho absence of the bride elect, 
Phcebo ventured to ask whether sho saw any 
thing of Robert. 

“ Robert ? Yes, he called when wo first 
came to town, and we asked him to dinner j 
but he said it was fast-day, and you know 
Sir Nicholas would never encourage that 
sort of thing.” 

“ How was he P ” 

“ lie looked odder than ever, and so ill 
and cadaverous. No wonder I poking him¬ 
self up in such a horrid place, wliero one 
can’t notico him.” 

“Did ho seem in tolerable spiritsP” 

“ I don’t know. Ho always was silent and 
glum j and now he seems wrapt up in noth¬ 
ing but ragged schools and thoso disgusting 
city missions. Pm sure wo can’t subscribe, 
so expensive ns it is living in town. Im¬ 
agine, mamma, what wo are giving our 
cook! ” 

Juliana returned, and tho two sisters 
went out, leaving Phcebo to extract enter¬ 
tainment for her mother from tho scones 
passing in tho street. 

Presently a gentleman's hondsomo cabrio¬ 
let and distinguished looking horso were af¬ 
fording food for her description, when to her 
surprise, Sir Bovil emerged from it, and pres¬ 
ently entered the room. Ho had como in¬ 
tending to take out his betrothed, and in 
her absence, transferred tho offer to her sis¬ 
ter. Phcebo demurred, on moro accounts 
than she could mention, but her mother re¬ 
membering what a drive in a stylish equi¬ 
page with a military baronet would onco have 
been to herself, overruled her objections, 
and hurried her away to prepare. She 
quickly returned, a cheery spectacle in her 
russet brown and scarlet neck-tie, tho robin 
reel-breast’s livery which sho loved. 

“Your checks should bo a refreshing 
sight to the Londoners, Phoebe,” said Sir 


Bcvil, with his rare, but most pleasant smile. 
“ Where shall wo go P You don’t seem much 
to care for tho Park. I'm at your scrvico 
wherever you liko to go.” And as Phcebo 
hesitated, with checks trebly beneficial to tho 
Londoners, ho kindly added, "Well, what is 
itP Never mind what I I’m open to any 
thing—oven Madamo Tuffaud’s.” 

“ If I might go to 8Co Robert. Augusta 
said he was looking ill.” 

“ My dear I ” interposed her mother, 
“ you can’t think of it. Such a dreadful 
place, and such a distance! ” * 

“ It is only a littlo way boyoncl St. Paul’s, 
and there arc no bad streets, dear mamma. 
I have been there with Miss Charlccoto. 
But if it bo too far, or you don't liko driving 
into tho city, never mind,” she continued, 
turning to Sir Bcvil, “ I ought to have said 
nothing about it.” 

But Sir Bcvil, reading the ardor of tho 
wish in tho honest face, pronounced the ex¬ 
pedition an excellent idea, and carried her 
off with her eyes ns round and sparkling as 
those of tho children going to Christmas 
parties. Ho stolo glances at her as if her 
fresh, innocent looks were an absolute treat 
to him, and when lie talked it was of Robert 
in bis boyhood. “ I remember him at twelve 
years old, a sturdy young ruffian, with on ex¬ 
cellent notion of standing up for himself.” 

Phoebe listened with delight to some char¬ 
acteristic anecdotes of Robert’s youth, anil 
wondered whether he would bo appreciated 
now. She did not think that Sir Bcvil held 
the same opinions as Robert or Miss Cliar- 
lccote j ho was an upright, high-minded sol¬ 
dier, with honor and subordination his chief 
religion, and not likely to enter into Rob¬ 
ert’s peculiarities. Sho wps in somo diffi¬ 
culty when sho was asked whether her 
brother were not under some cloud, or had 
not been taking a lino of his own—a gentler 
form of inquiry, which sho could answer 
with the simple truth. 

“ Yes, he would not tako a share in tho 
business, because he thought it promoted 
evil, and ho felt it right to do parish work at 
St. Wulstan’s, becauso our profits chiefly 
come from thence. It docs not please at 
home, becauso they think he could have 
dono better for himself, anil bo sometimes 
is obliged to interfero with Mcrvyn's plans.” 

Sir Bcvil made tho less answer because 
they were in tho full current of London trof- 
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Go, and bis proud chestnut was snuffing tho 
hat of an omnibus cad. Careful driving was 
needed, and Fliocbo was praised for never 
even looking frightened, then again for her 
orgart of locality and tho skilful pilotago 
with which sho unerringly and unhesitatingly 
found tho way through tho Whittingtonian 
labyrinths | and as tho disgusted tiger pealed 
at tho knocker at Turnagain Corner, sho was 
told sho would bo a useful guido in tho South 
African hush. “At home," was tho wcl- 
como reply, and in another second, her arms 
wero round Robert's neck. Thcro was a 
thorough brotherly greeting between liim 
and Sir Bovil, each saw in tho other a man 
to ho respected, and Robert could not hut 
be grateful to tho man who brought him 
Phoebe. 

Her oyes wero on tho alert to judgo how 
ho had been using himself in tho last half- 
year. IIo looked thin, yet that might bo ow¬ 
ing to his clerical coat, and some of his rural 
ruddiness was gone, but thcro was no want 
of health of form or face, only tho sparcncss 
and vigor of thorough working condition. 
His expression was still gravo even to sad¬ 
ness, and sternness seemed gathering round 
his thin lips. Heavy of heart ho doubtless 
was still, but sho was struck by tho abscnco 
of tho undefined restlessness that had for 
years been habitual to both brothers, and 
which had lately so increased on Mervyn, 
that thcro was a relief in watching a faco free 
from it, and telling not indeed of happiness, 
but of a mind mado up to do without it. 

Sho supposed that his room ought to sat¬ 
isfy her, for though untidy in fcmalo eyes, 
it did not betray ultra self-neglect. The Gre 
was brisk, thcro was a respectable luncheon 
on tho table, and ho had even treated him¬ 
self to tho Guardian, somo new books, and 
a beautiful photogiaph of a foreign cathe¬ 
dral. Tho room was littered with half-un¬ 
rolled plans, which had to bo cleared before 
the guests could Gnd scats, and ho had evi¬ 
dently been beguiling his luncheon with tho 
perusal of somo largo MS., red-taped to¬ 
gether at tho upper corner. 

“ That’s handsome,” said Sir Bevil. 
“What is it for? A school, or alms¬ 
houses P ” 

“ Something of both,” said Robert his 
color rising. “ Wo wont a placo for dispos¬ 
ing of tho dcstituto children that swarm in 
this district.” 


“Oh, show mo I ” cried rhoebe. “Is it 
to bo at that placo in Cicely Row P ” 

“ I liopo so.” 

Tho stiff sheets were unrolled, tho designs 
explained. Thcro was to bo a range of 
buildings round n court, consisting of day- 
schools, a homo for orphans, n creche for in¬ 
fants, a reading-room for adults, and apart¬ 
ments for the clergy of tho church which was 
to form one sido of tho quadrangle. Sir 
Bevil was much interested, and mado useful 
criticisms. “But,” ho objected, “what is 
tho uso of building now churches in tho city, 
when thcro is no filling those you have.” 

“ St. Wulstan’s is better filled than for¬ 
merly,” said Robert. “ Tho pew system is 
tho chief enemy there; but even without 
that, it would not hold a tenth part of tho 
Whittingtonian population, would they como 
to it, which they will not. Tho church must 
como to them, and with special services at 
their own times. They need an absoluto 
mission, on entirely different terms from tho 
Woolstono quarter.” 

“And aro you about to head tho mis¬ 
sion P ” 

“ To endeavor to tako a sliaro in it.” 

“ And who is to bo at tho cost of this P ” 
pursued Sir Bovil. “ Have you a subscrip¬ 
tion list P ” 

Robert colored again ns ho answered, 
“ Why, no, wo can do without that so far.” 

Fliccbo understood, and her face must have 
revealed tho truth to Sir Bovil, for laying his 
hand on Robert’s arm, ho said, “ My good 
fellow, you don’t mean that you are unswer- 
nblo for all this? ” 

“ You know I have something of my own.” 

“ You will not leavo much of it at this 
rate. How about tho endowment? ” 

“ I shall live upon tho endowment.” 

“ Have you considered P You will bo tied 
to this placo forever." 

“ That is ono of my objects,” replied Rob¬ 
ert, and in reply to a look of astonished in¬ 
terrogation, “ myself and all that is mino 
would bo far too littlo to atone for a fraction 
of tho evil we aro every day perpetrating 
here." 

“ 1 should hato tho business myself,” said 
tho baronet | " but don’t you seo it in a 
strong light P ” 

“ l'lvory hour 1 spend here shows mo that 
I do not seo it Btrongly enough.” 

And thcro followed somo appalling in- 
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stances'of tho effects of tho multiplicity of 
gin-palaccs, things that it wcllnigh broko 
Robert’s heart to witness, absorbed as ho 
was in the novelty of his work, fresh in feel¬ 
ing, and novor ablo to divest himself of a 
sense of being a slmrcr in tho guilt and ruin. 

■ Sir Bevil listened at first with interest, 
then tried to lend away from tho subjoct; 
but it was Robert’s singlo idea, and ho kept 
them to it till their departure, when I’hoebo’s 
first words were, as thoy drove from tho 
door, “ Oh, thank you, you don’t know how 
much happier you linvo mado me.” 

Her companion smiled, saying, 11 1 need 
not ask which is tho favorite brothor.” 

“ Mervyn is very kind to mo,” quickly an¬ 
swered Phoebe. 

“ But Robert is tho oracle!eh P ” ho said, 
kindly and merrily. 

“Robert has been every thing to us 
younger ones,” sho answered. “ I am still 
moro glad that you like him." 

His gravo face not responding ns sho ex¬ 
pected, she feared that ho had been bored, 
thought Robert righteous overmuch, or dis¬ 
approved his opinions; but his answer was 
worth having when it came. " I know noth¬ 
ing about his views, I never looked into tho 
subject, but when X see a young man giving 
up a lucrative prospect for conscience’ sake, 
and dovoting himself to work in that sink 
of iniquity, I seo tliero must bo something in 
him. I can’t judge if he goes about it in a 
wrong-headed way, but I should bo proud 
of such a fellow instead of discarding him.” 

“ Oh, thank you! ” cried Phoebo, with cc- 
stacy that mode him lough, and quito differ¬ 
ently from tho made-up laughter sho had 
been used to hoar from him. 

“ Wlmt are you thanking mo forP” ho 
said. “Ido not imagino that I shall bo ablo 
to servo him. I'll talk to your father about 
him, but he must ho tho best judgo of tho 
discipline of his own family.” 

“ I was not thinking of your doing any 
thing,” said Phoebo j 11 but a kind word 
about Robert docs make mo very grateful.” 

There was a long silence, only diversified 
by an astonished nod from Mervyn driving 
back from tho ofiico. Just beforo setting 
her down, Sir Bevil said, “I wonder whethor 
your brother would let us givo something to 
his church. Will you find out what it shall 
be, and let mo know P • As a gift from Ju¬ 
liana and myBclf—you understand." 


It was lucky for Plioob'o that slio had 
brought homo a good stock of satisfaction 
to support her, for sho found hcrsolf in tho 
direst disgrace, and her mother too much 
cowodto vonturo on moro than a feoblc, self- 
defensivo murmur that sho had told Pheebo 
it would nover do. Convinced in her own 
conscicnco that sho had dono nothing blame¬ 
worthy, Pheebo know that it was tho short¬ 
est way not to defend herself, and tho storm 
was blowing over when Mervyn camo in, 
charmed to mortify Juliana by compliments 
to Phoebo on “ doing it stylishly, careering 
in Acton’s turn-out,” but when tho older sis¬ 
ter explained wliero sho lmd been, Mervyn 
too deserted her, and turned away with a 
florco imprecation on his brother, such as 
was misery to Pluebe’s cars. Ilowas sourly 
ill-humored all tho evening; Juliana wreaked 
her displeasure on Sir Bevil in ungracious¬ 
ness, and such silcnco and gloom descended 
on him, that ho was liko another man from 
him who had smiled on Pheebo in tho nftor- 
noon. 

Yet, though dismayed at tho offcnco sho 
had given, and grioved at theso evidences 
of Robert’s ill-odor with his family, Phoebo 
could not regret having seized her singlo 
clianco of seeing Robort’s dwelling for her¬ 
self, nor tho having made him known to Sir 
Bovil. Tho ono had mado her satisfied, tho 
other hopeful, even whilo sho recollected 
with foreboding that truth somotimes comes 
not with peace, but with a sword, to set at 
varianco parent anil child, and mako foes 
of thorn of tho samo household. 

Juliana never forgavo that drivo. Sho 
continued bitter towards Phoebe, and kept 
such a watch over hor and Sir Bevil, that 
tho jealous survcillanco bccamo palpnblo to 
both. Sir Bovil really wanted to toll Pheebo 
tho unsatisfactory result of his pleading for 
Robert, Bho wanted to tell him of Robert’s 
gratiludo for his offered gift, but tho ex¬ 
change of any words in private was out of 
their powor, and each Bilcntly felt that it was 
best to make no movo towards ono another, 
till tho unworthy jealousy.should havo died 
away. 

Though Sir Bevil had elicited nothing but 
abuso of " pig-headed folly,” his espousal of 
tho young clergyman’s causo was not with¬ 
out effect. Robert was not treated' with 
moro open disfavor than ho had often pre¬ 
viously endured, and was freo to visit tho 
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party at Farrnnco’a, if ho choso to rurt tlio 
risk of encountering his father’s blunt cold¬ 
ness, Mervyn’s sulky dislike, and Juliana’s 
sharp satire, hut as lie generally camo so os 
to find his mother and Flioebo alone, somo 
precious moments compensated for tlio va¬ 
rious disagreeables. Nor did theso afTect 
him nearly ns much as they did his sister. 
It Was, in fact, ono of his remaining un- 
wholcsomo symptoms that ho rather enjoyod 
persecution, and took no pains to avoid giv¬ 
ing offence. If ho meant to ho uncompro¬ 
mising, ho sometimes was simply provoking, 
and Phoebe feared that Sir Devil thought 
him an unpromising proltg'e. 

lie was asked to tlio Christmas dinner at 
tlio Banncrmaiis’, and did not fulfil Augusta's 
prediction that ho would say it was a fast- 
dny, and refuse. That ovening gnvo I’lioebo 
her best ttic-k-ilie with him, but sho ob¬ 
served that all was about Whittingtonia, not 
ono word of the past summer, not so much 
ns an inquiry for Miss Chnrlocote. Evi¬ 
dently that pago in his history was closed 
forever, and if ho should carry out his de¬ 
signs in their present form, n wifo at tlio in¬ 
tended institution would bo on impossibility, 
llow near tlio dearest may bo to ono another, 
niul yet how little can they guess at wlint 
they would most dcsiro to know i 

Sir Hcvil had insisted on his being asked 
to perform tho ceremony, and sho longed to 
understand whether his refusal wero really 
on tho scoro of Ins being a deacon, or if ho 
had any further motive. Ills own family 
wero affronted, though glad to bo left freo to 
request tho services of tho greatest dignitary 


of their acquaintance, anil Sir Devil’s blunt 
“ No, no, poor fellow I say no more about 
it,” mndo her supposo that he suspected that 
Robert’s vclicmonco in his parish was meant 
to work off a disappointment. 

It was a dreary wedding, in spite of Lon¬ 
don grandeur. In nil her success, Juliana 
could not help looking pinched and ill at 
ease, her wreath and veil hardening instead 
of softening her features, and her bride¬ 
groom’s studious cheerfulness and forced 
laughs bccamo him less than his usual silent 
dejection. Tho admiral was useful in get¬ 
ting up stock wedding wit, but l’lucbo won¬ 
dered how any ono could laugh at it i and 
her fellow-bridesmaids, all tier seniors, 
seemed to her, ns perhaps sho seemed to 
them, liko thoughtless children, playing with 
tho surface of things. .She pitied Sir Devil, 
and saw littlochnnco of happiness for either, 
yet heard only congratulations, and had to 
ho bright, busy, and helpful under a broad, 
Btiff, wliito watered silk scarf, beneath which 
Juliana had endeavored to extinguish her, 
but in which her tall, rounded shape looked 
to great advantage. Indeed, that young, 
rosy faco, and tho innocently pensive, won¬ 
dering eyes wero so sweet, that tho bride 
had to enduro hearing admiration of her sis¬ 
ter from all quarters, and tlio Acton brido- 
maidens whispered rather liko those at 
Netliorby Hall. 

It was over, and Fliocbo was tho reigning 
Miss Eulmort. Her friends were delighted 
for her and for themselves, and her mother 
entered on tho full enjoyment of tho little 
brougham. 
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JESSIE COLEMAN’S PLAIN DINNER. 

IIY KATE 1VAIII). 

“ Have you heard the news'? Tom Coleman 
was married last week to some pretty little girl 
in the country, rich in love, it is to he hoped, as 
she is rich in nothing else!” And the speaker, n 
fashionable young man, curled his inustuchc with 
u compassionate smile. 

“How ridiculous in Tom! Why, with his 
expectations, and being the general favorite that 
he is, he might have married an heiress any day 1” 
was the rejoinder, between the pufl’s of a cigar. 

“ Ilis expectations don’t amount to anything 
very alarming now, I fancy, as that rich, miserly 
old-bachelor uncle, whoso heir he was to he, is as 
mad ns n March hare about it, they say, and his 
salary is absurdly small to marry on, of course.” 

“ What a fool he has mndc of himself!” 

It did not look very worldly-wise in Tom cer¬ 
tainly, and yet, when one knew all the facts of 
the case, one coukl hardly Mumc him. Ever 
since Tom Coleman and Jessie Hayes had first 
known each other—three years ago, when Tom 
had just graduated—they had loved cneh other, 
and when one morning he received n letter from 
her, nil blotted with tears, telling him of her 
mother’s death, he went as fast us ears could 


carry him to the village where she lived. He 
found Jessie, her sweet, blue eyes streaming with 
tears, ns she bent despairingly over the calm face 
of her dead mother, nti orphan, and nil alone in 
the world. ,So he put his strong arm round her, 
mid said, with a depth of tenderness and love in 
his manly voice: 

” Jessie, my own darling, bo my wife, and let 
utc have the right to protect you and take cave 
of you, now and always.” 

And so, one quiet, sweet summer morning a 
little while after, they were married. The very 
day after the wedding, Tom's uncle, Mr. Hague, 
of New York, wrote him a cutting letter, in 
which lie told him that as he had chosen, in direct 
opposition to his wishes, to marry and throw him¬ 
self away for a pretty face, lie would of course 
he willing to live on love ami beauty for the rest 
of his days, and so he, his unde, being anxious 
to spare him the necessity of looking after such 
unpoetical things as money and real estate, had 
made u new will, leaving his earthly dross to an¬ 
other nephew, who did not yet consider himself 
ethereal enough to do without money, 'Join 
tore up the letter with a sigh, for it is not a pleas¬ 
ant thing to lose a fortune, and this was the only 
secret he ever kept from his little wife. She re¬ 
mained in blissful ignorance of Mr. Hague’s very 
existence, till a gossiping friend one day told her 
the whole story, thereby grieving her sadly, and 
yet, kindling her with new devotion for her hus¬ 
band, who lmd given up so much for her sake. 

They hired a very small but snug house in 
Iloston, add went to housekeeping at once, in a 
very plain, simple way; for Tom did not con¬ 
ceal from Jessie that he was poor, dependent on 
a very small salary. She did not know, till lie 
told her now, that his father, an eminent lawver, 
who had always lived in the most lavish style up 
to the time of his death, died insolvent, and she 
had often sighed when alio first knew him, to 
think how great the difference between them in a 
worldly point of view. So now her sweet, del¬ 
icate little face only brightened at the intelligence, 
and she determined in her heart to he the best 
poor man’s wife that ever was. 

They were very happy, ami not in the least 
ashamed of their poverty. Tom had as little 
false pride as his modest, gentle wife, mid when 
his friends would propose somo expensive plan 
or amusement, would answer laughing and with¬ 
out a blush, “ Should he happy to, hut can’t 
afford it, you know.” And when their friends 
visited them, they were ns cordial and hospitable 
ns if they lived in a palace, but made no apol¬ 
ogies for anything, doing the honors of what 
they had, without embarrassment or nfiectation. 
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Jessie proved a perfect treasuro to her husband— 
the sunniest, sweetest little woman that ever 
nrndo a man’s homo full of sunshine and peace. 
What a thrHty housekeeper she was, too ! Keep¬ 
ing the house like wax-work with her own little 
hands, and doing so much with so little, that she 
was an unfailing wonder to Tom. Their small 
parlor was furnished in the plainest way, and 
yet, her busy fingers and exquisite taste contrived 
to make it the prettiest, cosiest little nest imagin¬ 
able, with her pictures—for she drew charmingly 
—and Tom’s engravings—relics of Ins bachelor 
days—in beautiful frames of her own making, of 
leather- work and cones and acorns, and even 
autumn leaves pressed and varnished, and grace¬ 
ful little brackets, and vases of potiehmunic, and 
other knieknneks, all of her own devising, and 
the way she had of arranging everything with n 
nice eye for color and effect. Yet, with all her 
multifarious occupations, she always found time 
to make herself look neat ami pretty for her hus¬ 
band's eyes, knowing his horror of a dowdy wo¬ 
man, and when ho told her how she looked 
charming in that dress, or exclaimed, “ Where 
did that he witching little bonnet come from, 
Jessie?” you should have seen the arch look and 
blush of pleasure with which she answered tri¬ 
umphantly, “I made it myself, dear Tom !” 

When they had been married two years, such a 
fair, tin)', cunning little baby as came and made 
their cup of happiness fairly run over, they both 
thought, of course, bad never been seen in this 
lower world before. It was baptized Margaret, 
for Jessie’s mother, but they called her Daisy 
mostly, a pet name. Tom’s salary bad been in¬ 
creased a little, but with this increase in their 
number, they had still to bo very economical to 
make both ends meet at the end of tho year. Still, | 
they managed to in some way, and Coleman never | 
broke his rules of never borrowing, and never 
running in debt, Ifis undo lie had never seen 
nor heard from since tho angry letter already al¬ 
luded to, for ho and Jessie would have gone 
without their daily bread, sooner than ask him to | 
help them. 

They were sitting on tho sofa together one eve¬ 
ning, enjoying quietly the winter twilight, the . 
room lighted only by the grate fire, the parlor 
door ajar that they might hear the slightest sound 
mado by Daisy—now a year old—as she lay 
asleep in her cradle up stairs. 

“ 01” exclaimed Jessie, lifting her head from 
Tom’s shoulder, after one of those long pauses 
when otto is too contented to talk, “ I want to 
tell you about a poor woman I went to sec this 
afternoon, actually sutlering from want, and with 
a sick child that can't live, I'm sure; and her 


landlord is going to drive her out of the miser¬ 
able room she hires, unless she pays her quarter's 
rent that is due, and she has no other place in 
tho world to go to ! To or creature, I pitied her 
sol ]hit 1 hadn’t any money in my purse, so I 
promised to send her a dollar in the morning. I 
had nearly forgotten to ask you for it.” 

Tom loved her nil the more for tho tender 
heart and willing hand that could not bear to 
turn away the wretched and needy, and made her 
many a time deny herself, thinking it is “ more 
blessed to give,” but to-night ho said, very 
soberly: 

u I'm very sorry,” Jessie, darling, but I don't 
see how I can possibly spare even a dollar now. 
My quarter’s salary is due next Thursday, though, 
and I can give it to you then. Wont that do?” 

Jessie shook her haul mully. u The landlord 
comes Saturday. She will be so disappointed, 
I wish I hadn’t promised her." 

“I would give it to her gladly, if I could, Jes¬ 
sie. IIow such things make me wish I was rich 1” 

A dead pause, both looking into the lire. 
Then Jessie raised her head again. “ I’ve thought 
of a way to save the dollar for her. Supposing 
wc were to have only bread and butter for dinner 
to-morrow, instead of roast beef ?” 

u Characteristic!” exclaimed Tom, laughing 
outright, as he smoothed the soft, wavy hair that 
shaded the eager little face, turned up to his. “ I 
never should have thought of the idea ! Hut Vtn 
willing certainly, if only for the fun of the thing; 
and then, your bread and butter is by no means 
nn/MiJ/imble; we might easily have a worse din¬ 
ner. Your poor woman shall have the dollar 
we shall literally take out of our mouths, and 
we shall bo all the better for it.” 

Jessie’s face was radiant, as she pocketed tho 
money. How they both laughed next day when 
they sat down to dinner! The table was laid 
with the exquisite neatness that distinguished it 
always, and in the middle only a plate of Jessie’s 
snow-white bread and a ball of rich, yellow but¬ 
ter l Jessie had earned tlie money fo the object 
of her charity, who said it would make up the 
rent with wlmt she had before, and showered bless¬ 
ings and tears of gratitude on her. So she was 
in a high state of happiness. Tom caught tho 
infection of her glee, and the little dining-room 
could not have echoed to a merrier couple, if 
they lmd been partaking of a banquet of tho 
costliest dainties, and most delicious wines. All 
at once, there was a ring at the door. 

“ Nobody come to dine with us, I hope, for 
their pukes," exclaimed Jessie, with a ringing 
laugh, as she spread her bread, confident that it 
was onlv a handbill. 
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“ A pretty joko if it were l” Tom answered, 
listening as Nancy—tho little girl of fourteen, who 
was their only servant, opened tho door. There 
stood old Mr. Hague, carpet-hag in hand, 

“ Goodness! it’s my uncle!” exclaimed Tom, 
starting up from tho table, as he caught a glimpse 
of the tall, gaunt form in rusty black, tho door 
leading into the entry being open. 

The old man hiul been Kast on business, and 
having two hours in Boston before the train left 
for New York, proposed to spend those at his 
nephew’s, partly out of curiosity, to see how “ tho 
young scapegrace ” had got along since his mar¬ 
riage, and partly to save the expenses of a din¬ 
ner. He was never troubled with feelings of 
delicacy, and didn’t much cure whether he should 
he welcome or not. Seeing them at the table, 
he paid no attention to Nancy, who threw open 
the parlor-door, but marched straight into tho 
dining room, in a way that was, to say the least, 
slightly unceremonious. 

** \V by treed he have come to-day of nil days, 
when we have such a dinner!” was Jessie’s men¬ 
tal ejaculation. 

Tom was rather chagrined himself. Ifo 
wouldn’t have cared much if it had been anybody 
in the world hut his uncle. There was nothing 
of this apparent in his manner, however. As 
gentlemanly and self-possessed ns usual, he went 
forward to meet him, extending his hand and 
saying: 

“ Unde, tins is an unexpected—” 

“ I’leasure, eh ?” interrupted the old man, in a 
satirical tone. " I thought it would he; that’s 
one reason I called. You know it’s a good 
while since I saw you hist—not since your mar¬ 
riage,” he added, with a grim smile, and eying 
Jessie from head to foot with a keen glance of 
his small gray eyes, that made her feel more un¬ 
comfortable than ever in her life before. Tom 
immediately introduced him to his wife, and then 
expressing in ft quiet way his regret that they 
hud nothing more substantial to oiler him, asked 
him to dine with them. So they nil sat down at 
the table, and while Tom did the honors of tho 
bread and butter with as much courtesy as if ho 
lmd been presiding at an elegant dinner, he was 
inwardly in a high state of amusement at tho 
ludicrousness of the thing, ns it came across him 
that if his uncle bad come, as lie guessed, for tho 
sake of his dinner, ho must he sorely disappoint¬ 
ed. Mr. Hague, however, being really, as ho 
said, quite indifferent to the pleasures of the 
table—nobody could have doubted it after onco 
dining with him at home-seemed quite pleased 
with the plain fare; he even regarded Jessie with 
a look that was almost gracious, when she told 


him that tho bread ho praised was made by her¬ 
self. She began to get over tho dread of tho old 
ogvo that ho had nt first inspired her with, and 
secretly resolved to propitiate him, since she had 
been the ono to offend him in tho first place, by 
presuming, though a portionless girl, to marry 
his nephew. She it was who kept up the flag, 
ging conversation with her animated words and 
tones, yet with the greatest tact keeping clear of 
nil subjects on which they would he likely to 
differ, and gave life and spirit to tho party. She 
exercised all her powers of pleasing on her stern, 
ungracious guest; as Tom laughingly told her 
afterwards, “ flirting with him to that degree, it 
positively made him jealous.” He had never 
seen her more agreeable, more bright and attract¬ 
ive than in entertaining the very ono whom it 
was least expected he could please. She made 
one great mistake, however; that was in display¬ 
ing Daisy to him, as slio lay asleep in her cradle, 
her white, dimpled arms tossed round her head, 
her light hair clustering in damp curls about her 
fair, sweet face, half-smiling in her dreams, llo 
did not approve of babieA, viewed them strictly 
as “ incumbrances,” and only gave an emphatic 
‘'Humph!” when the proud little mother ex¬ 
claimed, “Doesn’t she look like one of Haplmel’s 
cherubs?” 

In fact, Jessie found him very hard indeed to 
soften, and was quite discouraged when lie went 
away seeming as cold and indifferent to her ns 
w hen ho canto. A real sense of relief came over 
her when she hoard the door eloso after him, and 
she told her husband so. 

“ Never mind,” said ho, with a laugh in his 
handsome brown eyes, “there is no danger of 
his ever troubling us again, after such a dinner 
as we treated him to!” 

How surprised the young couple .would havo 
been, if they had known that that dinner of bread 
and butter had made the most favorable impres¬ 
sion on tho old man’s heart! Its plainness and 
economy delighted him, and stood out in tho 
most excellent contrast to the elegant champagne 
supper at which lie had surprised his nephew 
whom he had made his heir, the hist time he went 
to see him. He had never forgiven that cham¬ 
pagne supper, and bis heart leaned to Tom when 
ho thought of the dilference. How fortunate ho 
never dreamed that charity was at the bottom of 
the frugality he admired ! Tho result of that 
dinner was a new will, in which this admirable 
youn^ man who was such a pattern of thrift in 
the old man’s eyes, had a splendid fortune be¬ 
queathed him. There was a grim smile on the 
old man's withered face, as he locked the precious 
document in his safe, and thought of the coaster- 
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nation with which Toni's cousin would one tiny 
learn that he had willed him only the sum of fifty 
dollars, " with which,” bo the will run, “ he may 
give ns many champagne suppers ns ho chooses.” 

One everting, just a year from this time, Tom 
Column received the news of his uncle’s death, 
ami his own good fortune. His astonishment was 
unbounded, and his manly face was gleaming 
with happiness when he approached his homo 
with a quick springing step, ntul saw his loving 
little wife watching for him as usual, at the front 
window. He could not mourn for hi? uncle, who 
was too hard and morose to create atlectinn in 
any heart; ho was too honest to assume a grief 
lie did not feel. 

" Jessie,” said he, in the quietest tone he could 
command, as he sat down on the sofa and drew 
her towards him, " I have just received a letter 
informing me of my uncle’s death—Mr. Hague, 
yon know.” 

" Poor man!” she said, pityingly, “helms had 
a cheerless life, for all his wealth 1” Then she 
added, in a low voice, and with a little sigh, “ How 
rich you would be now if you hadn’t married 
me, dear Tom 1” 

" Of course,” ho answered, laughing. " But 
only think how rich you would ho now, if, instead 
of foolishly taking up with me, you lmd married 
that wealthy old farmer with the auburn wig— 
don’t interrupt me, Jessie, it was red—who 

wanted you as the second wife of his bosom, and 
mother of his six small hut interesting hoys!” 

" I've always regretted that I didn’t,” said 
Jessie, demurely. 

“ So have I,” said Tom. 

Then, able to restrain himself no longer, he 
suddenly caught his astonished wife in his arms, 
and kissing her again and again, exclaimed, in a 
voire deep with feeling, " Jessie, darling, a new 
will 1ms been discovered, in which my uncle has 
made me his heir once more 1” 

Jessie’s beautiful eves were brimming with 
tears ns she looked up into her husband's face, 
smiling through them. 

" Then, niter all, you didn’t lose everything 
by marrying me, did you 1 0 von do not know 
how it has weighed upon me thinking of it, when 
I stuv you working so hard for my sake and 
Daisy’s always!” 

"You foolish little woman 1” Tom exclaimed, 
stooping to kiss her again that she might not see 
tlio tears that tilled his own eves now, " do I not 
owe everything I am, everything I hope to be, 
(o you ? Wasn’t it the thought of your pure 
little face that saved mo from dissipation and 
ruin before we were married ? And ever since, 
haven't you made my home the very happiest a 


man ever had ? And now, through your sweet 
charity,I am restored ns heir to this great fortune.” 

“ How?” she asked, in astonishment. 

"Wasn’t it you,” said Tom, resuming his old, 
playful manner, “who proposed the sumptuous 
repast which graced our board tlio day my undo 
came in upon us so unexpectedly ? Tlio poor 
old gentleman was so impressed by our astonish* 
ing economy on that occasion, that ho went 
straight homo and made his will in my favor. 
To he sure, my dear—so his lawyer who drew up 
the will, wrote me to-day. We owe our wealth 
to your dinner of bread and butter, in other 
words, your loving pity for the poor.” 

You should have seen Jessie’s face then—it 
was radiant. Their evening prayer was all 
thanksgiving that night. 
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SIR ROHAN’S GHOST.* 

Ghosts are things of the past. What does one, 
therefore, in a modern hook ? Especially in a book 
emanating from the intellectual centre of—New England. 
Ghosts belong to the Radcliffian era of novel making, 
and not to the year of grace 1860. 

But is Sir Rohan’s Ghost a real ghost ? 

Real enough; terribly, awfully real. Ghosts of the 
same genus, but of a feebler texture, keep company with 
many a man who walks the streets of our own metropo¬ 
lis—lays its icy fingers on the shoulders of white-haired 
merchants—makes confusion in the figures of cashiers, 
and errors in the briefs of lawyers—ascends the pulpit, 
and looking up from the eloquent page, threatens with 
a voice more terrible than Nathan’s, saying, “thou art 
the man.” In every heart which buries an unrepaired 
or an irreparable crime, there is hidden a similar ghost, 
which may at any time spring up into as tormenting 
and vengeful a Nemesis. 

Sir Rohan’s Ghost is the shadow of a great crime— 
the memory of a cruel deed—the avenging principle of 
justice, pursuing the wrongdoer through every phase 
of life, to life’s end : a dark brooding shadow, persistent 
as his own, even more so, for it came where no light 
intervened, and where natural shadows coidd not fall; 
ever terrible, though in its uncertain, varying form, 
ranging from the fantastic to the horrible ; and worst of 
all, assuming at times a pleasant and beguiling shape, 
only to turn to sharper misery at last. Sir Rohan’s 
Ghost is a very real thing. 

The external thread of circumstances upon which this 
romance is hung, is one, the separate strands of which 
might have been woven into a very ordinary novel. 
There is nothing very wonderful or unheard of in the 
mere incidents—the author’s skill is shown in the crea¬ 
tion of the ghost as a personality, and in the multiplied 
phases of its exhibition, as well as in the thoroughly 
artistic molding of the materials of the story. Enticing 
from her peasant’s home a young girl, whom he takes 
to his castle in the north of England, and of whom he 
makes a wifeless lady for a few brief months—after 
which she disappears, Sir Rohan endeavors to escape 
from the memory of his crime by various devices. 

In determined attempts to lay this ghost, Sir Rohan threw 
himself into the heat of foray and battle. Braver knight there 
was not in the kingdom; hut he left the army, for the shape 
glided perpetually between his sword and his foe, charged 
breathless and with glistening eyes beside him, rode with the 
same glitter as earnestly in retreat, covered him with its oppres¬ 
sive vacancy when he fell, till sense ebbed away with his blood. 
Then Sir Rohan essayed oratory and statesmanship; but the 
shape, so distinct that it seemed as if others too must see it, 
swayed its long arm beside him as he spoke, and sobbed Ban¬ 
shee-like, with a rustling inspiration in his pauses. Sir Rohan 

* Sir Rohan’s Ghost. A Romance. Published by J. E. Tilton 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


left the bench and bar. Dissipation opened its arms to receive 
him ; midnight drawing-rooms were proud to hold him; gay 
dances wreathed themselves to his motions; rosy cheeks 
flushed at his approach. But a pale cheek was beside the rosy 
one, an airier form glided through the dancers and did not dis¬ 
turb tbe set; and, with the red wine before him, a long white 
finger plunged down the glass, and brought up the glittering 
trophy of a golden ring. Sir Rohan reformed. Yet, perhaps, 
in the dry recesses of old libraries he might bo alone, and so he 
delved deep among dusty tomes, striving to bury his heart with 
the dust of ages that he found there ; hut another hand shifted 
the leaves as he read, and eyes devoid of speculation met his, 
as he unconsciously turned for sympathy in the pages. Sir 
Rohan left literature, etc. 

So passes a score of years. But bis Nemesis appears 
in a deadlier shape. Miriam, the ward and adopted 
daughter of his friend St. Denys comes to visit him ; and 
the ghost-wearied man, weak with his daily, deadly 
struggle, with endless battles against the phantasy of 
his life, finds at last a brief, sweet dream of peace, in his 
love for this fair girl—the halcyon days had come at last 
to him, the ghost was visible now only at rare inter¬ 
vals. But a few weeks, and Sir Rohan’s deserted halls 
were to be awakened by the unwonted revelries of a 
marriage feast. But the Ghost was reserving the dead¬ 
liest blow for his happiest hour, the stunning intelligence 
was brought home to the proof that Miriam was his 
own daughter. 

A dreadful noise was in his ears. Like a sword the Ghost 
struck in a blinding blade of light through his eyes. All the 
blood in his pulses sung across his brain and he fell prostrate 
at her feet. 

“ At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down, at her feet lie 
bowed, he fell; where he bowed there he fell down dead.” Sir 
Rohan was dead of his Ghost. 

Some of our eastern contemporaries, carried away by 
the force and power of this book, seem to have had 
visions themselves; one Boston eulogist remarks that 
“ underneath its outer surface there lies a hidden and 
profound meaning for him [the reader] to bottom, and 
the revealed story bears no comparison to that which 
lies behind the veil. It is, in short, an allegory of art, 
and represents the transfiguration of painting by the 
glory of the Pre-Raphael sun-dawn. It is a prophesy 
as well as a symbolical history of painting. ... It 
speaks of a new era of Art, represented by the cereus, 
of which Turner is the high priest.” 

We do not believe the beautiful description of the 
flowering cereus on pp. 308-9 represents any such thing; 
and if there was any such deep latent intention in the 
mind of the writer, it might as well not have been there, 
for it is certainly buried too far below the surface to be 
perceived by any ordinary ken. We attribute no such 
far-fetched symbolism to the author, whose real pur¬ 
pose appears to be twofold: first, to exhibit in its 
intensest and most dramatic form the power of con¬ 
science, on a mind which has discovered no heavenly 
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balsam, for sin-stains; and, secondly, to show the power 
of art to sooth, though it could not cure a mind dis¬ 
eased. In the course of this medicinal process there 
arises, however, frequent opportunities for the writer 
not only to show some technical knowledge of the 
painter’s art, hut also to indulge in artistic suggestions 
not unworthy the attention of amateurs—especially of 
the Pre-Raphaelite school. The description of the con¬ 
servatory in chapters 6th and 18th are gorgeous paint¬ 
ings in their way. We will take a paragraph or two. 

At one point long alleys lined with splendid shrubs formed 
in the sun arcades of diamond brightness, while halfway up 
their height hung narrow galleries, whose vines trailed over 
balustrades of gilded net-work. Where the crystal wall arched 
ont in crescents, great cones of the dark shining leaves of orange, 
myrtle and camelia were massed against the fresh brilliancy of 
tamarinds and enormous ferns, whose intricate meshes glittered 
like cobwebs in morning dew; while, again, the rich green of 
the maranta was thrown into deep shade by the startling light 
of a mimosa tossing from its rude trunk a spray of airy tremu¬ 
lous foliage and long wreaths of golden blossoms. Opposite 
these, an Indian coral tree loftily reared itself, clad in profuse 
scarlet flowers, and by its side the regal poinciana, still breath¬ 
ing of Madagascar and southern wealth, poised its clusters, 
crimson and magnificent, on large twin leaves all winged and 
nervous for flight; while counteracting discord, over them and 
across, with snake-like coils, the tropical banhinia, clambered 
and hnng its white festoons, elegant, unequal, countless. . . . 
Just above Mr. Redruth’s head, hung in riotous profusion the 
luxuriant vines of a night-blooming cereus suspending its burst¬ 
ing buds. Already its dark brown sheathing parted; already 
the great star within rivalled Hesper in yellow brightness ; 
already the long snowy petals, sailing calmly back, enhanced 
its glory, and the multitudinous silky stamens tumbled out in a 
cataract, on the wind of an untold sweetness; opening wider 
every moment, and burdening the whole air with his imperial 
presence, while by slower culmination others followed in his 
train. 

The characters in this romance are few, hut each one 
is essential to the perfection of the plot. Not a para¬ 
graph, hardly a line hut helps on the story; scarcely any¬ 
thing could have been omitted without detriment, and 
little, indeed, could he added to help the total effect. 
We do not, however, quite like Miss Miriam; she has 
no reverence, and a woman without veneration is desti¬ 
tute of one of the most essential and ennobling attri¬ 
butes of feminine nature. Miriam makes horrid puns, 
too, on serious subjects, which is ever an unbearable 
impertinence ; we cannot forgive her for making a jest 
of “ God’s acre but aside from this fault, she is just 
the kind of creature we should expect from her history 
—a child of mixed parentage ; a peasant mother adopted 
into a titled family. Nature asserts itself through all 
the restraints of her social status. “ She has learned,” 
said her guardian, “ little or nothing from books, no¬ 
thing of use, yet adapted herself surprisingly to the lan¬ 
guages of such countries as we lived in, and by a con¬ 
tinual companionship with me, has learned orally what 


all the types of Europe would have failed to impart.” 
. . . “ She lived in feeling, not thought, in the sensa¬ 
tional, emotional; nothing of the intellectual.” Then, 
again, she cannot help for all her grace and general 
habits of dignity, from an occasionally impulsive frater¬ 
nization with the lower [in the domestic scale] orders 
of womankind, and seizes with delight the rare chance 
which Sir Rohan’s neglected house affords, of taking an 
impromptu brush with the maids. Conscious of her 
nameless origin, a less noble nature would have sought 
to conceal it by a rigid and unswerving observation of 
proprieties. Miriam will not have it forgotten. Minus 
the puns, she would have been as perfect a sketch as 
the coarse villain of the plot, Marc Arundle ; a lawyer 
with family expectations, and a tireless hunter of the 
heiress of St. Denys—Miss Miriam. 

“ You like the bar ?” Sir Rohan asked. 

“ "Why, no, not particularly. Though there’s something like 
a zest to ferreting facts, especially when I have such a one as 
yourself in the witness box.” 

Sir Rohan was silent, but St. Denys said, “Ah, how’s that? 
I scarcely understand.” 

“ I mean a reticent fellow, who has plenty to say, but don’t 
mean to speak, and behind whom there lies a most excellent 
case.” 

“ And what case has Sir Rohan ?” 

“ Oh, I referred to his reticence — not to anything else, I 
assure you. There are few of so blameless a past as his, to 
endure such a test,” he replied, bowing to the one of whom he 
spoke; and Sir Rohan bowed in return, though well knowing 
Marc Arundle never would have said it had he thought it true. 

Mr. Arundle resumes. “ I fancy a thoroughbred lawyer 
enjoys himself like a good setter—once on the scent, heaven 
and earth can’t stop him.” 

And Marc Arundle was on the scent of the origin of 
Sir Rohan’s Ghost. “ By turns affable and sarcastic, he 
(Marc) mingled in the conversation, till obtaining its 
command, when he conducted it to elicit Sir Rohan’s 
peculiarities, causing him to shrink nervously from the 
scalpel so suddenly busy about him.” Of course Marc 
is the elucidator of Miriam’s nativity. 

The chapters respectively entitled, “The Wine Cellar,” 
“Fanchon,” “Mr. Redruth surrenders his Accounts,” 
and “ The Clang of Hoofs,” are equal to any word paint¬ 
ing of modern fiction. Mr. Redruth’s death reminds 
us strongly of that of Judge Pyncheon in Hawthorne’s 
House of the Seven Gables, and with fewer words sug¬ 
gests all which that elaborate picture portrays. Indeed, 
it is only with the works of Poe and Hawthorne that Sir 
Rohan’s Ghost ought to be compared—to the latter of 
which it approximates most nearly ; for though it is not 
in the power of language to exceed in intensity of 
effect, certain tales of Edgar Allan Poe’s, as for instance, 
his “Imp of the Perverse,” “The Case of M. Valde- 
mar,” etc., yet his productions are all comparatively 
brief; he gives us episodes of lives, but never a life — all 
is fragmentary with him. Poe never had patience 
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•enough to write a book; his genius, burning when it 
was once kindled to a white heat, soon exhausted itself; 
while, on the contrary, Hawthorne occasionally impresses 
us with an idea of endless continuity, as in his descrip¬ 
tions of Clifford, rvhile his culminations are not inferior 
to Poe’s. The writer of Sir Rohan’s Ghost exerts all 
the artistic combination of Poe, in merging every inci¬ 
dent to the grand climax, with much of the power of 
Hawthorne in analyzing mental idiosyncrasies. We con¬ 
sider Sir Rohan’s Ghost as an artistic effort second only 
to any book in American fictitious literature, and that 
one book is Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter.” The romance 
of Sir Rohan’s Ghost is marred by a few faults inevitable 
in any writer who attempts to portray scenes and phases 
of society of which they have learned only through 
books—as for instance the social impossibility of a 
young lady in England, in Miss Miriam’s position in 
life, really partaking of a house-cleaning melee in a gen¬ 
tleman’s residence where she was a guest. And, then 
again, the putting of such an Americanism as “ I’m all 
up a tree ” into the mouth of an untravelled English¬ 
man,—but these and such as these are minor faults, in 
no essential degree affecting the merit of the book. 

And, with all the felt power, we need not hesitate to 
say genius, displayed in this romance, there is yet a cer¬ 
tain lack of something, better felt than can be described; 
It is not an intellectual want, that is everywhere met, 
and you are satisfied that the author could deal with 
other themes as easily as she handles indifferently soul- 
psychology or the working of a mine ; but there is in 
this book no geniality—neither Miriam’s wretched puns 
nor St. Denys’ more hearty sunshine, succeed in ame¬ 
liorating the chilling atmosphere which the Ghost dis¬ 
tills from her wings; nor do the rich imaginings of 
Miriam, while holding the priceless vintage of Tokay in 
her hands, beguile the reader into even the transitory 
hope that he has escaped the Ghost in the “ Wine Cel¬ 
lar ”—we know the Ghost will come in some shape, and 
we cannot enjoy ourselves even there. Perhaps the 
author meant we should never forget the Ghost any 
more than Sir Rohan could. If so, the purpose was 
more successful than healthful. Besides the lack of 
geniality there is an absence of all religious aspiration, 
and but slight suggestion of even a high morality. We 
do not, of course, want a sermon insinuated into a novel, 
but in a book of over three hundred pages—dealing, 
too, with a soul diseased,—we do not see hardly how the 
opportunity could have been altogether missed of indi¬ 
cating that there are better resources for sin-stained 
souls than the heat of battle-fields, the pursuit of 
pleasure, the delights of literature, or even the fascina¬ 
tions of art. Herein we find the “ Scarlet Letter ” the 
superior of “ Sir Rohan’s Ghost that torture “ disci¬ 
plined one at least “ to truth,” but the sufferings of 
Sir Rohan effect nothing but his death, and incidentally 
some advance in his art. In the “ Scarlet Letter ” we 


feel that there is but equal-handed justice in the tor¬ 
ments of Arthur Dimmisdale—for was not his victim suf¬ 
fering year by year, day by day, hour by hour a torture 
which would have been equal to his, if the open can 
ever compare with the concealed ? But for Sir Rohan, 
his betrayed was years agone sleeping the quiet sleep, 
while he, shaken forever over the hell of his own fears, 
seemed destined to suffer capital punishment without 
end or scarcely respite. We are glad to have known 
Sir Rohan’s Ghost, as we should have liked to have 
looked once through the seven deepening circles of the 
Inferno, but we could no more make a friend of the 
book, despite its splendid passages, than we could take 
to our hearts the recent tenant of a charnel house. We 
are glad to know that there is a writer just standing on 
the threshold of authorship * possessing the power of 
creation, the grasp of thought, the compass of imagina¬ 
tion sufficient to fill out the full measure of such a life as 
Sir Rohan’s ; we prize it for its artistic suggestions, its 
exquisite botanizing, for its landscapes, its sea views and 
its wonders under the earth, for the flavor of its spark¬ 
ling wines and the precious odor of its fragrant plants— 
but not for the companionship of the commonplace St. 
Denys, the imperfect Miriam, the somewhat too poetical 
steward, the rascal Arundle, or—the Ghost. We are 
glad to have read this book—it is worth any one’s read¬ 
ing—but we do not want another like it. We would 
rather see the talent of such a writer expended on 
characters whom it would be a pleasure for us to cherish 
as friends, or at least among whom we might select a 
friend—some one to whom we could go for strength and 
inspiration, and whose company would be a perpetual 
moral tonic, and whom we should always like to have 
about us—we do not want another Ghost. 

E. V. S. 


* Tlie author of Sir Rohan’s Ghost is a young lady—Miss Harriet 
Prescott, of Newburyport, Mass. 

f Incorrectly printed in our last number, and, therefore, republished. 
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“Yes, (here was a necessity for it, Mr. Russel,” 
she said quicklj, “in more senses than one. It is J 
true, my uncle is not poor, but then there has 
been a great deal spent on my education, and I 
wished to make use of it, by showing that it se¬ 
cured me independence. My fortune will not 
trouble any one, rest assured of that.” 

“I am very glad,” exclaimed Charley, as if very 
much relieved. ** I can not bear condescension, 
and you would certainly be practicing it if the 
case was as I suspected.” 

“ Well, I am not in this instance, believe me,” 
said Bertha. 

The children had not any of them arrived when 
they reached the schoolhouse. Charley assisted 
Bertha to alight, and then re-entered the wagon. 

“Good bye,” said he looking back, “ good bye, 
Miss Holmes— Bertie ,and drove rapidly away$ 
while the young teacher seated herself at the ta¬ 
ble to conquer if she might the new emotions ex¬ 
cited by that last word, for she remembered wliat 
She had told Anna, when she first called her by 
her familiar name. 

We do not intend to detail all the experiences 
of that happy summer. It would take “ Grace 
Greenwood’s” pen to write correctly all the “heart 
histories” with which those long summer hours 
were fraught; and because we do not design writ¬ 
ing a love story, we must pas3 them with but a 
glance. 

Bertha did not, as she had supposed would be 
the case,drop her belle-ship when she did her for¬ 
tune. She reigned in Cloverdale with an unlim¬ 
ited sway she never had held in C-. Her 
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“ Miss Holmes, you will come again, will you 
not?” said Charley as they drove along. “Your 
presenco dissipates some of the gloom that reigns 
at our house, and you are very much like Anna. 
Do you remember the promise you gave her?” he 
asked in a low earnest tone. 

“Yes, I remember it,” answered Bertha, slight¬ 
ly confused. 

“Shall it be fulfilled? ” he asked again. 

Bertha gave him a quick, mischievous glance. 

“You never signified a desire that it should.” 

“If I did not, it was because I did not dare to 
prefer such a petition,” replied Charley warmly, 
“however much I may have desired the honor.” 

Anna’s child-like nature could not comprehend 
the conventional distinctions between those edu¬ 
cated as you have been and us unassuming coun¬ 
try people, and I feared to excite scorn by refer- 
ing to it before.” 

“ When I came to Cloverdale, I resolved to for¬ 
get, for the time, every false distinction made by! 
the world, whether they affected me or not,” said 
Bertha. 

“Yes, ‘ fpr the time,’ ” repeated Charley in a 
tone of bitterness. “And then you will go back 
and forget us all, who will never cease to think of 
you.” 

“Never! never! You must think my nature a 
despicable one, if such ideas of my ingratitude 
are entertained.” 

“Miss Holmes,” continued Charley after a mo¬ 
ment’s silence, “there is something rather incom¬ 
prehensible in you, to my mind at least; and if 
you will forgive my interference in what does not 
concern me, I will tell you that I suspect you of 
stooping considerably to come out here as a teach¬ 
er. I don’t believe there was any necessity for it 
—in fact, I should not be surprised to hear that 
you were wealthy!” 

Bertha trembled for the secret it was so neces¬ 
sary to preserve. 


dress, her manners, her accomplishments, were 
the theme of every tongue, but she was affection¬ 
ate and unassuming, and, for n wonder, none 
were jealous, even the rosy-country lassies whom 
she eclipsed. 

Long before autumn, as Mrs. Lacy had pre¬ 
dicted, Charley Russel had asked her to sustain a 
dearer relation than that of sister to him—had 
asked it as an honor which he did not merit, as a 
blessing which he would strive by years of devo¬ 
tion to repay. And Bertha thought of her proud 
uncle and aunt, of her haughty and fashionable 
city friends, of her own position as a beauty and 
an heiress: and in view of all these considera¬ 
tions, bIi e—accepted him. What did it matter that 
his hands were broad and his acres were net; that 
his bow had none of the dancing master’s grace ; 
that toil and exposure had bronzed liis cheek? 
He was a gentleman despite all this—one of na¬ 
ture’s own—and as such Bertha recognized him 
and respected him, and congratulated herself up¬ 
on the facilities for mental cultivation her thou¬ 
sands would bring him. But the deception she 
had practiced —that was the one Marah drop in 
her cup of happiness. Would he forgive it? 

It was quite early on a bright winter’s morn¬ 
ing that a young man was walking rapidly along 
one of the principal streets in the city of C- 


reference to. However, if you please, you may 
tell her that a gentleman wishes to see her.” 

“It must be only a remarkable coihcidence of 
names,” mused Charley after the servant had left 
the room; “my Bertha would surely have told me 
had her uncle been one of the city’s princes; and 
were such the case, how ridiculous the idea of her 
teaching. It must be a mistake; for surely it was 
no pelted city belle that I learned to love last 
summer. She could not so deceive me.” And 
the young man was really miserable with fear. 

“Charley!” exclaimed an eager, thrilling voice 
behind him—a loved voice which he knew too 
well. It was Bertha. 

“How could you use such deception toward me, 
dearest?” said Charley, after the greeting and ex¬ 
planations were over. “Did you not tell me once 
that your fortune would cause no one trouble ? ” 

“ 1 do not intend that it shall, dear Charley,” 
replied Bertha. “ I shall be proud to give it to 
you, that it may procure for you those blessings 
of life, which your self-sacrificing devotion to 
your mother and sweet sister, while she lived, de¬ 
prived you of; but which, more than all whom I 
have ever known beside, you deserve. You will 
forgive me the falsehood I acted, when you know 
all the motives for it, I am sure. I did so much 
wish to find out my own value,without having the 
balance weighed down by my dollars and cents; 
and it was not as humiliating a lesson as I had 
feared, owing probably to the forbearance and 
kindness of the Cloverdale people—blessings on 
them all! I spent a happy happy summer among 
them.” 

Charley was not as deeply offended as he might 
have been, when the fact was made known to him 
that, as well as its loveliest girl, he had also 
wooed and won the richest heiress in C- 


He had not progressed far before he seemed sur¬ 
prised; he was then standing iu front of a splen¬ 
did residence. He read the number, hesitated, 
walked back a few Bteps and then returned. He 

pulled a card from his pocket and read, “- 

Avenue, No. 27.” “Yes, the name of the street cor¬ 


responds, so does the number. It is strange! it 
must be a dream or mistake; this can not be the 
house-” And with a disappointed air he walked 
on a few blocks ; suddenly he retraced his steps 
with more decision, and mounting the marble 
steps of the mansion he rung the door bell. 

“ It will do no harm to inquire, at least,” he 
mused. 

A servant appeared, and he inquired if that was 
the residence of Mr. Walter Graham. The reply 
was in the affirmative, with an invitation to enter 
the parlor. 

“ Mr. Graham is not at home,” said the girl, 
“but you can see bis lady.” 

“ Stop a moment,” said Charley—for he it was 
—the flush and palor alternating upon his brow, 
“ I would like to ask if Mr. Graham has a niece 
residing with him—a Miss Bertha Holmes? ” 

“ He has, sir. Miss Bertha is at home. Shall 
I take your card for her ? ” 

“Never mind,” said Charley in a slightly husky 
voice; “I do not think it can be the lady I have 


“But then, Berlie,” he said, “3»ou can not rea¬ 
lize how awkward the position in which lam 
placed. No one will believe but what I was aware 
of the facts before, and will accuse me of being 
mercenary, and all that, though. Heaven knows, 
it was only yourself I sought.” 

“I know it too, Charley, and the knowledge 
will make all my life happier,” said Bertha ear¬ 
nestly. 

“But suppose.” suggested Charley awhile after, 
“that your uncle -should refuse the boon of this 
little baud to the poor farmer, who has nothing 
but a strong arm and true heart to offer in re¬ 
turn.” 

“Well, l have made up my mind to abide by bis 
decision,” replied Bertha teasingly, with a mock 
sigh, and thinking to herself, “I will not tell him 
tbnL the ‘ice is already broken.’ ” 

But Charley misunderstood her, and said with 
some bitterness, “No doubt of it, especially should 
it be against me. I wonder if you would not be 
ashamed of the rough country fellow before your 
superfine city aristocracy, Bertha?” 

How you wrong me, Charley, by such an im¬ 
putation. I always thought before that you were 
proud of your vocation as a farmer, for I know 
that you might successfully have changed it, did 
it not please you. I have learned to share your 
love for it, and honor its followers —one of them 
above all human beings ” 

He begged her pardon, pleading distraction of 
mind, which she well knew, and granted the for¬ 
giveness accordingly. 

Charley remained to dinner, and was presented 
to the aunt and uncle of his betrothed, who were 
pleased with his appearance in every respect. 
And if Mr. Graham subjected him to the ordeal 
of criticism, Bertha had to pass one of equal an¬ 
noyance in the teasing glances that on every side 
met hers. 

When Charley preferred his request to Mr. Gra¬ 
ham, which he did after a few days, and with 
many misgivings ; he was not refused, and in an 
incredibly short time the'gossips of C —--had 


n new and entirely unexpected topic for discus¬ 
sion. Many of the young girl’s falsely proud 
friends pitied her; some cut her acquaintance, 

I and a few, upon realizingvthe true merit of her 
lover, congratulated her. The quiet neighbor¬ 
hood of Cloverdale was thrown into convulsions 
of surprise and wonder, when the fact was paade 
known to the inhabitants that the quondam 
schoolmistress, whom they had thought it a kind- 
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ness (o aid and give employment to, was heiress 
of untold hundreds. Every one thought Charley 
Russel most undeservedly lucky,all save his mot-Ii- 
er, and she of course thought no fortune too good 
for *■ her boy; ” and she was not much in the 
wrong. 

Barly in the spring Bertha paid a visit to the 
scene of her labors, much to the delight of 
all her former friends there, though at first, 
many of them felt a constraint which she en¬ 
deavored, with ultimate success, to dispel. Upon 
returning she took her little pet, Lilly Hill, with 
her for a short visit, and so charmed was her 
aunt with the beauty and gentle disposition of 
the child, that she accompanied her back to Clov- 
erdate to obtain permission of her lawful guardi¬ 
ans to adopt her; and they, appreciating the 
honor, and the interests of tlio child, consented 
with gratitude. 

The next sunny month of Juno furnished the 
roses for an 'unostentatious bridal, and then our 
heroine, no longer Bertha Holmes, the belle of 
C—, but Mrs. Charles Russell, and a farmer’s 
wife, took up her abode in the little brown cot¬ 
tage at Cloverdale, until the pleasant villa then 
being constructed under her tasteful supervision, 
should be completed. 

Bertha never regretted marrying a farmer, and 
exchanging the overflowing coffers of other 
suitors, whose hearts were as sordid, for the deep 
and lasting affections of a pure-minded, honora¬ 
ble farmer. Aud years afterward, when Charley, 
(we must still call him so) had attained various 
positions of influence and honor, his wife’s city 
friends, among them her aunt, who once regret¬ 
ted that her niece should sloop so low, wero glad 
to enjoy the hospitality, and share the friendship 
of Senator llussell and his beautiful wife. 

“ l think, my dear,” said Mr. Russell upon one 
occasion to his wife, “that l shall have 10 pur¬ 
chase the little school house at the comer and 
preserve it for the sake of the memories cluster¬ 
ing around it. At any rate, the theft resulting 
in our first acquaintance, was a remarkuble in¬ 
stance of good resalting from evil, was it not, my 
wile ?” 
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THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIRE. AN EPISbUE IN WINTER QUARTERS. 

CHAPTER in. 


First, for thy bees a quiet station find. 
And lodge them under covert from the 
wind; 

For winds, when homeward they re¬ 
turn, will drive 

The loaded carriers from their evening 
hive; 

Far from the cows’ and goats’ insulting 
crew, 

That trample down the flowers and 
brush the dew, 

The painted lizard and the bird of prey. 
Foes to the frugal kind be far away— 
The titmouse and the pecker’s hungry 
brood, 

And Procne with her bosom stained 
with blood; 

These rob the trading citizens, and bear 
The trembling captives through the 
liquid air, 

And for their callow young a cruel 
feast prepare. 

* » * * * * ***** 
“Wild thyme and savoury set around 
their cell. 

Sweet to the taste and fragrant to the 
smell. 

Set rows of rosemary with flowering 
stem. 

And let the purple violet drink the 
stream. 

Dryden’a Virgil. 

The building before them had 
low, thick walls of undressed stones, 
and a heavy roof over it covered 
with tiles. The door was shut, and 
the travellers could see nothin^ of 
the household; but the sharp, an¬ 
gry challenge of the canine senti¬ 
nels within, who did not pause to 
listen for an answer, proved that 
the place was not without a garri¬ 
son. Tired of waiting, L’Isle was 
about to complete the investment 
by sending the muleteer round to 
the other side of it, when he per¬ 
ceived two young round faces peep¬ 
ing out at a square bole in the wall 
that served for a window; a man’s 
voice was beard quieting tbe’dogs, 


and a pair of sharp eyes were de¬ 
tected peering over the door, made 
too short for the door way, perhaps 
for that purpose. The governor 
was evidently reconnoitering care¬ 
fully the party outside. The result 
seemed, at length, to prove satis¬ 
factory, the presence of the ladies 
probably removing any fears of vi¬ 
olence. 

The door was thrown open, and 
one who seemed to be the master of 
the house, stepped out with an air 
of frank hospitality to receive their 
request for shelter. Begging them 
to alight, he called out for “Man- 
oel 1 Mf.noel 1 ” who soon showed 
himself in the shape of a young 
clown, crawling out from behind a 
heap of straw in a neighbouring 
shed, and who was ordered to as¬ 
sist in unloading the mules and 
taking care of the horses. 

Tired and thirsty, and glad to 
find shelter, the ladies entered the 
house, where they were met by two 
young women, unmistakably the 
daughters of the host Their spark¬ 
ling eyes and coal black hair, their 
round faces and regular features, 
were like his; and they were only 
less swarthy from being less ex¬ 
posed to the sun. 

Had they preserved their pedi¬ 
gree this family would have found 
many an ancestor among the Lusi- 
tanian Moors, and afforded the most 
striking among the many proofs 
the travellers had met with, that 
many a Mohammedan, when the 
crescent waned before the cross, had 
preferred his country to bis faith. 
The girls were for a while abashed 
at the presence of the strangers; 
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but, with a hospitality spurred by 
curiosity,soon recovered themselves, 
and encumbered the ladies with 
their attentions. Strangers they 
seldom saw, and these outlandish 
ladies were as strange to them as 
if they had dropped from the moon. 
Under pretence of assisting the 
travellers to rid themselves of their 
outer garment of dust, they exam¬ 
ined the texture and fashion of their 
dresses, veils and gloves, spread out 
Lady Mabel’s shawl to admire the 
pattern, and ashed more questions 
than she could answer or under¬ 
stand. They were closely inspect¬ 
ing the rings on her fingers, and 
wondering at the whiteness of her 
hand, when their father coming in 
rebuhed their obtrusiveness; he 
made them gather np the pile of 
flax, with the spindles and distaffs, 
now lying idle on the floor, and in¬ 
vited the ladies to take possession 
of the cushions, which, after a 
Moorish custom still lingering here, 
the girls had used as seats. 

L’Isle coming in and finding fa¬ 
ther and daughters bestirring them¬ 
selves to make their guests comfor¬ 
table, suggested that their most ur¬ 
gent want was water. One of the 
girls at once brought a cup, and 
one from among several jars, and 
while the ladies were drinking, 
L’lsle called their attention to the 
peculiarities of the vessel, of so po¬ 
rous a nature that the water al¬ 
ways oozing through it, kept the 
outside wet, the constant evapora¬ 
tion of a part cooling what re¬ 
mained within. He pointed out, 
too, the peculiar fashion of the jar, 
its beautiful and classic mould indi¬ 
cating that amidst the corruption 
of taste and the loss of arts, in pot¬ 
tery, at least, the antique tvpe of 
form had been faithfully handed 
down from the time of the Roman. 
But the ladies were too busy with 
the water to bestow much thought 
on the jar, and L’Isle’s lesson in 


tertu was pretty much lost on them. 

The house consisted of several 
small rooms, besides the larger 
apartment, in which, after a while, 
the whole party was collected, in¬ 
cluding the servants and muleteer. 
The girls called in an old woman 
o assist them in their household 
duties, and she employed herself at 
‘.he smoky fire-place in cooking 
some sausages, which by the per¬ 
fume they soon diffnsed through 
he room, proved that in stuffing 
.hem the genus allium had not 
been forgotten. Their host disap¬ 
peared for a few minutes, and then 
returned, no longer en dishabille, 
but in full dress, as if going to the 
next town on some high festival. 
This was evidently in honour of his 
guests. It was growing dark, and 
he now lit a lantern hanging against 
the wall. Within the lantern, and 
behind the lamp, a little image of 
some saint was seen shedding his 
benignant influence over the house¬ 
hold. The hastily prepared meal 
was now ready. This was no time 
or place for nice distinctions of 
rank, and, urged by their host, the 
whole party sat down together. Be¬ 
sides the overpowering sausages, 
preserved fruits, honey and black 
bread covered the table, with a pile 
of oranges just gathered from the 
boughs. These last vanished rap¬ 
idly before the thirsty travellers. 
Their hpt seemed to think his 
more substantial fare neglected, 
and L’Isle took care to attribute it 
to their having dined too lately and 
heartily to have yet recovered their 
appetites. 

Lady Mabel seeing Moodie at 
the end of the table, with his back 
to the dim light, eating almost in 
the dark, urged him to change his 
seat, and take one opposite to and 
close under the lamp. Moodie 
looked askance at the saint, who 
was bestowirig a benediction on 
those before him, and grumbled 
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out, “Better to eat in tlie dark 
than bv the light of Satan’s lan¬ 
tern.” * 

“ You are over scrupulous,” said 
Mrs. Shortridge; “ if these illumi¬ 
nated saints be one of Satan’s de¬ 
vices, I think it meritorious to turn 
them to a useful purpose, as was 
successfully done by a friend of 
mine residing in Lisbon. Finding 
the lamp he had put before his 
door repeatedly broken—for the 
Lisbon rabble love darkness better 
than light—he bought a little im¬ 
age of St. Antony, and put it up 
behind it, and the saint’s presence 
seemed to paralyze the arms of the 
evil doers.” 

“ There is an inward and an 
outward light,” said Moodie, sen- 
tentiously, “your friend, wanting 
that inward light, chose, for a little 
personal convenience, to counte¬ 
nance a shining idolatry.” Their 
host, gathering from their looks 
and gestures, that they wanted 
more light, now brought in another 
lamp, which the ladies soon used to 
light them to the chamber alotted 
to them. The girls went with 
them,and Lady Mabel finding them 
loiter there, full of curiositv, and 
examining every article of dress 
and baggage with prying eyes, de¬ 
liberately unpacked everything she 
had with her, and induced Mrs. 
Shortridge, sleepy as she was, to 
do so, too; then giving them to 
understand that there was nothing 
more to be seen, politely turned 
them out of the room, that she 
might make more profitable use of 
the remaining hours of the night 
A chamber and bed were found for 
L’Isle, but Moodie and the servants 
had no better accommodations than 
mats spread on the floor of the lar¬ 
ger room. They had no sooner 
lain down than the rats overhead 
commenced their gambols, racing 
each other over the reeds which 
laid on the joists, form the only 


ceiling to the room. Their gym¬ 
nastic sports brought down show¬ 
ers of dust and soot on- the would 
be sleepers below, who were already 
beset by certain rejoicing tribes, 
which seized the occasion to hold 
their carnival. 

The whole household were afoot 
earlj’ next morning, and while wait¬ 
ing for breakfast Lady Mabel took 
the opportunity to survey the premi¬ 
ses. Cleanliness is not essential to 
Portuguese comfort; but within the 
house, there was not the squalor 
and poverty which here usually 
characterises the peasant's home. 
Wthout, a small orchard, and one 
narrow field, a few goats and two 
or three stout asses, seemed to com¬ 
prise the farmer’s possessions. 

On sitting' down to an abun¬ 
dant breakfast, she expressed to 
L’Tsle her wonder, how these peo¬ 
ple lived in such plenty, without 
flocks, or herds, or fields. 

“ You are mistaken,” said L’Isle. 
“Our host has flocks so numerous, 
that it would startle you to hear 
their numbers told. The whole 
country for miles around is pas¬ 
tured by them. He is a farmer, or 
rather grazier on a grand scale. 
Not to puzzle you longer, he is a 
bee farmer, having many hundred 
hives. This land of flowers yields 
him two harvests a year. . His in¬ 
come is derived from wax and 
honey, and his rustic talk is not of 
bullocks but of bees. After break¬ 
fast, we will get him to show us 
some things of the economic ar¬ 
rangements of his farm.” 

During this meal, the two girls 
seemed anxious to make the most 
of their guests, who were so soon 
to leave them. Their animated 
and inquisitiveconversation address¬ 
ed chiefly to L’Isle, as spokesman 
and interpreter, scarcely allowed 
him time to eat. Their restless, 
sparkling black eyes, excited the 
admiration of the ladies. Do you 
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think black eyes the most expres¬ 
sive?” said Lady Mabel to L’Isle, 
and with a 'natural coquetry, she 
turned her own blue orbs full upon 
him. How else could he judge, 
but by a comparison ? 

“There is a liquid lustre in the 
full black eye,” LTsle answered, 
looking into those of the girl who 
was sitting, very sociably, close be¬ 
side him,“which powerfully express¬ 
es languishing tenderness. It is 
capable, too, of an angry and fierce 
expression. But from its dark 
hues you. cannot distinguish the 
pupil from the surrounding part, 
and lose all the varying beauty of 
its dilation and contraction. There 
are eyes of lighter and more hea¬ 
venly hues,” here he looked full in 
Lady Mabel’s, while describing 
them, “ which have an unlimited 
range of expression, embracing 
every shade of feeling, every varie¬ 
ty of sentiment They are tell¬ 
tale eyes, that would betray the 
owner in any attempt to play the 
hypbcrite.” 

Lady Mabel, laughing and blush 
ing, expressed great doubts whether 
any eyes exercised that controlling 
guardianship over the integrity 
of their owner. 

As soon as the meal was over, 
the farmer, at their request, glad¬ 
ly undertook to show them some¬ 
thing of his peculiar husbandry. 
A hive or two may be found any 
where—but a thousand hives 1 
This was a great proprietor. Going 
out of the enclosure, he led them 
to a neighbouring hill, on the south¬ 
eastern side of which, well sheltered 
from the northern blasts, many 
lanes, five or six feet wide, had been 
cut through the thickets, all lead¬ 
ing to a central point, where, well 
sheltered by the natural hedge, 
he had formed one of his numer¬ 
ous^ colonies. The citizens of this 
thriving commonwealth were lit¬ 


erally as busy as bees,, and the 
region was vocal with their buzz. 
The ladies shrunk from the well- 
armed but laborious crowd which 
surrounded them, goiug forth light 
or returning laden to their homes; 
but the farmer assured them that 
the busy multitude were perfectly 
tame, and as harmless as sheep, un¬ 
less maliciously disturbed. 

Though this was but one of sev¬ 
eral colonies, the hives were too 
numerous to be easily counted. 
They were all cylindrical in shape, 
being made of the bark of the 
cork tree, which is an excellent 
non-conductor of heat, and were 
each covered with an inverted pan 
of earthenware, the edge of which 
overhung the hive like a cornice. 
Each hive was fastened together 
with_ pegs of hard wood,' so that 
it could be easily taken to pieces, 
and the joints were stopped with 
peat. - 

Full of the economy of the in¬ 
dustrious tribes, whose habits he 

had studied so profitably, the farmer 

talked long and well "on the sub¬ 
ject. From him they learned that 
the bees would range a league and 
more from the hive, if they could 
notgather honey nearer home. That 
he gathered two harvests a year, 
spring and autumn each yielding 
one,- while the cold winter and the 
parched and blossomless summer 
equally suspended the profitable 
labour of his winged workmen. He 
pointed out the plants whose blos¬ 
soms were preferred by the bees 
and professed to be able to distin¬ 
guish the honey gathered in each 
month, varying as it did in quali¬ 
ties according to the succession of 
flowers which bloomed through the 
seasons, giving a preference to the 
product of the rosemary over all 
other plants. . ' 

Lady Mabel was delighted, with 
the method and the scale of this 
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branch of rural industry. “We 
have moors enough in Scotland. 
Indeed, I wish so much of them had 
not fallen to papa’s lot But when 
I go home, I will endeavour to turn 
these wastes to better account, and 
rival our friend here, by establish¬ 
ing a bee farm on a grand scale.” 

“You must not forget to carry the 
rosemary and other choico plants 
with yob,” said Mrs. Short.-idge, 
“and some beams of the Portuguese 
sun, to secure two seasons of flowers 
in the year." 

While she was yet speaking, a 
snake glided slowly across her 
pathi Starting back in terror, she 
uttered a little scream, and begged 
L’Isle to kill it without delay. 

“How shall I kill it,” he said, 
laughing at her alarm. “Shall I 
bruise the serpent’s head with ray 
heel, or shall I draw my sword on 
a reptile 2” 

“ In any way you please, so.you do 
kill it,” .she exclaimed, seeing the 
snake stop and raise its head to 
look at them. 

But the farmer now interfered: 
“ Spare his life, this'is one of my best 
friends. You see that he shows 
not the least fear. While provid¬ 
ing for himself, he works too for 
me, destroying the frogs and lizards 
that make sad havoc among mv 
bees.” 1 

"Returning to the house, they 
found in front of it the mules laden 
and the horses saddled for the 
journey. Observing that Moodie 
looked particularly rueful this morn¬ 
ing, Lady Mabel asked him what 
was the matter, and he admitted 
that he was veryunwell. “But with 
bad food and worse water, l6ss of 
sleep and worry of mind, a man 
soon gets worn out in this unhappy 
country. You, my lady, look 
jaded enough, too.” 

“ Oh, never mind my looks,” she 
answered. “ I feel perfectly well, 


and can travel on until I get tanned 
as brown as these Moorish girls. 
But I am afraid, Moodie, you are 
paying the penalty for last night’s 
insult to the patron saint of the 
house. Some saints are at times a 
little revengeful, and your troubled 
mind and aching body you may 
owe to him. Pray take the ear¬ 
liest opportunity to make amends.” 

“ Who is the offended saint ?” 
asked Mrs. Shortridge. 

“ Isuppose,” said Lady Mabel, “ it 
is St. Melibocus, the patron saint of 
bees and honey.” 

“ Take care,” said L’Isle, laughing. 
“ You are usurping the Pope’s func¬ 
tion, and adding a new name to the 
calender.” 

“ But tv hat shall we do for Moo¬ 
die?” sheasked,“Whether striken by 
the saint or not, something must 
be done to relieve him.” 

“ Your saint had nothing to do 
with ray sickness,” said Moodie, an¬ 
grily. “ I was unwell yesterday, 
though I did not complain. I am 
sure I was poisoned by that rascal¬ 
ly innkeeper at Evora, with some 
trash he called wine, which was 
nothing but drugged vinegar.” 

“ If bad wine has poisoned you, 
good wine is the only antidote,” said 
L’Isle, and bidding his servant 
bring a cup and bottle from the 
hamper; he persuaded Moodie to 
try the remedy. 

Moodie tasted it with some hesi¬ 
tation, but the wine was excellent, 
and in truth, just what lie stood in 
need of. On being urged, he took 
a good draught, and at L’Isle’s sug¬ 
gestion, stowed away the bottle in 
his baggage for future reference. 

Their host would receive but a 
small remuneration for the well 
timed hospitality he had afforded 
the travellers. But the ladies had 
selected sundry spare articles from 
their wardrobe, and delighted his 
daughters with the gift of finery, 
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such as they had never possessed friend of yours come this way, pray 
before. As L’IsIe was turning to remember, sir, you have a poor 
nde off, the farmer said, with a house here, always at your corn- 
courteous air: “ When you or any marnL” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Crabbed ag-e and youth cannot live to¬ 
gether; 

youth is full of pleasance, age is full of 
care; 

Youth like summer morn, age like win¬ 
ter weather; 

Youth like summer brave, age like win¬ 
ter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is 
short; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame; 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and 
cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Shaksveare. 

They had ridden but a short 
way, when Lady Mabel, reining in 
her horse, placed herself alongside 
of Moodie, to ask how he felt now. 
She feared lest he might be too 
unwell to undergo the fatigues of 
the day. But thanks to L’IsIe’s 
prescription, Moodie was already 
another man. He sat bolt up¬ 
right, in tne saddle with a martial 
air, and looked aronnd as if ready 
for any emergency. She no longer 
felt any fears for him. His curios¬ 
ity, too, seemed to be awakened, for 
be said : “ You are a great bota¬ 
nist, my Lady, and know every 
kind of plank Pray, wbat were 
those two tall trees near the farm¬ 
er’s house, with bare trunks and 
feathery tops?” 

“ They are date palms,” said Lady 
Mabel. “ You see more and more 
of them the nearer yon get to Af¬ 
rica.” 

“Indeed!” said Moodie, with more 
astonishment than the information 
seemed to warrant. 

“ Yes,” she continued, “ and they 


bear a luscious and nourishing 
fruit, which in the deserts of Africa 
is the chief food of the people. It is 
to them what oat meal is to the 
Scot” 

“And how far are we from Afri¬ 
ca ?” said Moodie, dreading the an¬ 
swer, but striving to put the ques¬ 
tion in an indifferent tone. 

“ Why some people say that Af¬ 
rica begins at the Pyrenees, but 
Col. L’lsle, who knows the country „ 
thoroughly, says that the Serra de 
Monehique is the true boundary. 
The kingdom of Algarve, lying be¬ 
yond those mountains,is in climate, 
soil and vegetation, truly African; 
and it is only the strip of salt water 
that separates it from Morocco, _ 
that prevents its forming part of 
that countiy. 

“ I never heard of the kingdom of 
Algarve before,” said Moodie, pon¬ 
dering the information he had re¬ 
ceived. “How far are we from it ?” 

“We will not find it a long day’s 
journey to one of the chief towns,” 
said Lady Mabel. “ Its name—Its 
name is Mauropolis, the city of the 
Moors. It lies on the border of 
Algarve, jnst like Berwick on the 
border of Scotland, only Algarve is 
a beautiful and fertile country, 
which poor Scotland is only to a 
Scot.” - 

“It is an ill bird that fouls its 
own nest,” growled Moodie in an 
undertone. “ Have yon forgot, my 
Lady, thatyon are yourselfa Scot?” 

“A Scot!” said she deliberately, 
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as if now just considering that 
point. u My mother was an Eng¬ 
lish woman. So far, I am not a 
Scot.” 

“But your father! Tour father, 
my Lady !” Moodie angrily ex¬ 
claimed. “ He is a true Scot, and 
knows the worth of old Scotland 
well.” 

“ He does, indeed,” said she, “and 
has always thought it an excellent 
country—to come from ; so he 
marched off at eighteen, and has 
seldom been back there since.” 

“ So we are on the borders of Af¬ 
rica,” exclaimed Moodie, speaking 
to himself aloud. 

“ Why, do you not see, Moodie, 
that the people grow darker each 
day, as we travel on.” 

“ The innkeeper at Evora is dark 
enough,” said he, that truth flashing 
on him; “ but the farmer and his 
girls are browner still by many a 
shade.” 

“You will think them fair,” said 
Lady Mabel, “ when you have trav¬ 
elled far enough southward,” and 
leaving him confused and alarmed, 
she cantered on to join Mrs. Short- 
ridge. 

Now Moodie was a shrewd man, 
perhaps a little too shrewd, with an 
eye open to human depravity ; he 
was learned, too,in his way; many 
a heavy tome of Scotch controver¬ 
sial divinity had been thumbed by 
him as carefully as his Bible, but 
he never dwelt on any thing he 
found there not sustaining his pre¬ 
conceived notions. He involunta¬ 
rily slighted those parts even of 
Scripture that he could not wrest to 
his purpose. Many an historical 
and traditionary fact, too, floated 
loosely on his mind ; but his geo¬ 
graphical education had been sadly 
neglected. A topographical knowl¬ 
edge of half a dozen shires, a gen¬ 
eral notion of the shape of old 
Scotland, and a hazy outline of 
the sister kingdom, made up all he 


had attained to. Had you laid be¬ 
fore him a chart of the sea coast of 
Bohemia, first discovered by our 
great dramatist, it would not have 
startled him in the least, and he 
was ready to look for Africa at any 
point of the compass. 

He now saw clearly that this 
journev was part of a plot. L’Isle 
had first won the confidence of 
father and daughter ; then avail¬ 
ing himself of her love for botany, 
had habituated her to his presence 
and protection on short excursions 
around Elvas; lie had used the 
commissary and his wife to be¬ 
guile Lady Mabel from her father’s 
protection, under pretence of a 
short journey to a neighbouring 
town. Haviqg now rid himself of 
the innocent commissary, he was 
leading her by devious paths 
far beyond pursuit. Lady Mabel 
seemed bewitched, and no longer 
saw with her own eyes. Was Mrs. 
Shortridge a simple gull, or some¬ 
thing worse ? “ Perhaps,” thought 
Moodie, “Col.Bradshawe is right;” 
for an eVe’s-dropping valet had 
given his scandal wings. 

Moodie was not deeply read in 
romance; but he remembered the 
traditionary tale of the young 
Scotch heiress, who, while a party 
of her retainers were escorting her 
to the house of her guardian, was 
set upon by a neighbouring chief¬ 
tain at the head of his clan. Her 
followers concealing the girl under 
a huge cauldron, stood round it for 
her defence, and when the last 
man had fallen, the victorious 
suitor carried off the girl, and mar¬ 
ried her for her lands. This, too, 
was a plain ease of abducting an 
heiress, not indeed by violence, 
but with consummate art. Setting 
aside the rare attractions of the la¬ 
dy, in Moodie’s estimation, the prize 
was immense. L’Isle, with all his 
lofty airs, was but a commoner, 
with perhaps no fortune but his 
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sword; a mere adventurer; and Lord 
Strathern s broad acres were an ir¬ 
resistible temptation; though, in 
truth, this coveted domain counted 
thousands of acres of sheep walk to 
the hundreds of plough land. 

Having made this matter clear 
to his own mind. Hoodie cursed in 
his heart Lord Strathem’s fatuity 
and the facile disposition Lady 
Mabel had so unexpectedly be¬ 
trayed. But though sorely trou¬ 
bled, be was not a man to des¬ 
pair. He resolved to watch L’Isle 
closely, and to rack his own inven¬ 
tion for some way to foil his 
schemes, while taking care not to 
betray the least suspicion of them. 

Meanwhile, Lady Mabel, as she 
could not herself visit Algarve, 
was extracting from L’Isle a full ac¬ 
count of that delightful region. 
And he described well the pictur¬ 
esque and lofty mountains that cut 
off its narrow strip of maritime ter¬ 
ritory from the rest of Portugal ; 
its tropical vegetation and its^ani- 
mal life, its perpetual summer, tem¬ 
pered alternately by the ocean and 
the mountain breeze. When he 
mentioned any fact which Lady 
Mabel thought might liken this re¬ 
gion to Africa in'Moodie’s imagi¬ 
nation, she would turn and repeat 
it for his benefit. Thus the wolves 
and the wild boars abounding in 
the mountains became to 'him 
nameless monsters infesting the 
country ; the serpents were mag¬ 
nified in bulk, and the poisonous 
lizard redoubled its venom. The 
fevers common there grew more 
malignant; the plague broke ont 
occasionally, and a few earthquakes 
were thrown in to enliven the nar¬ 
rative. She garbled it too sadly, 
suppressing the fact that Algarve 
had furnished a large proportion of 
the adventurers who had discovered 
and conquered India and Brazil, 
and its mariners of this day, the 
best in Portugal, she converted into 


Barbary corsairs. She said noth¬ 
ing about Algarve having been the 
first province to rise against the 
French, or about the half-dozen ad¬ 
venturous seamen who had sailed 
boldly in a fishing boat to Brazil, 
to inform the Tegent that Portu¬ 
gal still dared to struggle and to 
hope. 

L’Isle overheard and wondered 
at her perversion of his account of 
Algarve, without detecting her mo¬ 
tive, and Moodie thought her evi¬ 
dent desire to visit this region 
proved her little less than mad, for 
only her version of select portions 
of L’lsle’s remarks reached his ears. 

“ It is singular,” said L’lsle, “ that 
the Moors should have been more 
thoroughly driven out of Algarve, 
the most southern province, than 
out of others north of it Its mar¬ 
itime position perhaps made it 
easy for them to escape to Morocco. 
But the people are not so dark as 
in Alemtejo, and many of the wo¬ 
men are beautifully fair. In fact, 
I have seen as lovely faces there as 
in any country but our own.” 

Lady Mabel took care not to en¬ 
lighten Moodie by repeating to him 
this observation, and he remained 
convinced that L’Isle had been des¬ 
cribing beforehand to the ladies, 
the country he was conducting 
them to. 

The heat, fatigue and discom¬ 
fort of the last four days, had al¬ 
most worn out Mrs. Shortridwe’s 
strength, and now suggested to 
Lady Mabel some sage reflections 
on travel in general, as the result 
of her experience. 

“ Travelling is certainly one of 
the pleasures'of life, with this pe¬ 
culiarity : that it affords most pleas¬ 
ure when the journey is over. 
With all the interest and excite¬ 
ment attending it, there are some 
drawbacks. We gratify our cu¬ 
riosity at times at no little cost In 
the search after strange manners, 
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the traveller may have to adopt 
them; in inspecting the various 
conditions under which men can 
live, we must often subject ourselves 
to these conditions, and thus ac¬ 
quire practical experience in place 
of theoretical knowledge. To know 
how the Arab lives, we must for 
a time become an Arab, and to 
pry into the inner mysteries of 
Hottentot life, you must make 
yourself a Hottentot.” 

u And to estimate the prisoner’s 
woes,” L’lsle suggested, “ you must 
try the virtues of a dungeon, musty 
straw and bread and water.” 

“That would be buying the 
knowledge dearly,” said she; “ but 
I would like to try how the life of 
a nun would suit me.” 

“ It would suit you the least of 
all women,” said Mrs. Shortridge. 
“You might die in the cloister, but 
could not live there.” 

“Oh, I am sure I could stand a 
short novitiate, say three or six 
months,” exclaimed Lady Mabel. 

“Your novitiate, soon to end in 
freedom, would notlielp you to the 
experience of the true internal life 
of the nun. It is pleasant to walk, 
leading your horse by the rein, and 
at liberty to mount when you 
like. But the essence of monastic 
life lies in the conviction that you 
have turned your back forever on 
the world without, with all its tri¬ 
als, its hopes and fears, its passions 
and pursuits, and have given your¬ 
self religiously to tread through 
this life, the narrow path you 
have chosen to the next” 

“ You have convinced me,” said 
Lady Mabel. “ In my longing af¬ 
ter a varied experience of the con¬ 
ditions of life, I might sacrifice 
half a year to the trial of one, but 
I prefer ignorance on this point to 
the burden of a life-enduring vow.” 

“ If our knowledge were limited 
by our own experience,-we would 
know little indeed,” said L’lsle.” 


“ If, indeed, we had never felt bodily 
pain, we could not feel for a man 
on the rack. Had we never known 
anguish of mind, we might not esti¬ 
mate the mental agonies of others. 
But we have feelings, for the exer¬ 
cise of which sympathy and imag¬ 
ination can create conditions. We 
can feel with the captive in the 
dungeon, without going down there 
to take a place by his side. 

“ Still, there is nothing like ex¬ 
perience in one’s own person,” said 
Mrs. Shortridge. “ I can now sym¬ 
pathize fully with the toilworn 
traveller, across a parched and 
thirsty desert under a broiling sun. 
I own that the pleasures of this 
journey far exceed its pains; thanks 
to your care and company; but, 
as Lady Mabel says, the chief pleas¬ 
ure comes afterwards, and this 
journey will be still more pleasant 
next week than now.” 

“ In spite of its hardships,” said 
Lady Mabel, “ it has been so agree¬ 
able to me that I would have it 
last a week ionger. As an escort, 
interpreter and cicerone, Col. L’lsle 
has no rival. He has, too, filled 
the commissary’s place so well that 
we have suffered nothing from your 
good man’s desertion.” 

The pleasure Lady Mabel ex¬ 
pressed, and her frank admission 
that she wished the journey longer, 
delighted L’lsle. He longed to 
tell her that he was ever at her 
command as companion, guardian, 
and guide, on any journey, however 
long. But no—he must not say 
that. He had no thought of ma¬ 
trimony, at least, just now. A re¬ 
mote prospect did indeed float be¬ 
fore his eyes, in which he saw 
himself having outlived this war, 
and attained the rank of Major- 
General, returning home to find 
Lady Mabel still lovely and still 
free to listen to a lover’s suit This 
was but a bright vision of the fu¬ 
ture, hemmed in and overhnng by 
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many a dark contingency; a glow¬ 
ing picture in an ebony frame. 

The character of the country un¬ 
derwent a change as they rode on. 
Sloping downwards towards the 
Guadiana, over a succession of hills 
which concealed the descent, the 
soil became more fertile, but was 
scarcely more cultivated than in the 
region which they had just left be¬ 
hind them. The heaths and broom 
plants now gave place to a variety 
of evergreen shrubs. Though the 
forest trees had vanished centuries 
ago, the prospect was often shut 
out by the thickets that overspread 
the country. An occasional spot 
of open ground indicated some at¬ 
tempts at cultivation, but they saw 
few peasants, and but one village 
seated on a hill, until passing a 
wretched hamlet, they reach the 
bank of a brook. The shade of 
some trees, already in full leaf, in 
this sheltered spot, tempted them 
to make here their noonday halt. 

Seating herself on the fern and 
moss at the foot of an old mulber¬ 
ry tree that overhung the little 
stream, Lady Mabel pointed out to 
her companions, that the trees 
around them were all of the same 
kind. 

“They were doubtless planted 
here,” said L’Isle, “ when the silk 
culture throve in this country, a 
branch of industry, which, with" too 
many others, has almost died out. 
Civil disorder and foreign war has 
been fatal to it. The Spaniards 
have made Alemtejo their high¬ 
road in every invasion of Portugal; 
and the disasters of late years have 
completed the ruin of this frontier, 
so long a debatable land. The 
country around, is, for the most 
part, a heath-covered waste, or a 
wilderness of brushwood; here the 
silkworm has perished, the peas¬ 
ant’s hand is idle, and the amoreira 
stands with unplucked leaves.” 

“The better for us,” said Mrs. 


Shortridge; “ we need its thickest 
shade.” 

A solitary stork, by the rivulet, 
was engaged in that gentle sport 
which Isaac Walton assures us, is 
so favourable to tranquil medita¬ 
tion. Deep in reverie, the philos¬ 
opher seemed not to heed their 
presence. For a time, he stood 
gravely on one leg, then with a few 
stately strides, drew nearer to 
them. They were commenting on 
his.sedate air, and disregard for 
man’s presence, when Moodie came 
and sat down within ear-shot of 
them. The bird now raised his 
head and gave them a searching 
look. Then bending back his 
long neck, he uttered a dissat¬ 
isfied chatter with his snapping 
beak, and taking wing, sought a 
sequestered part of the stream, re¬ 
mote from the intruders. 

“The stork would not have shun¬ 
ned natives. He must have found 
out that we are"foreigners and her¬ 
etics,” said Mrs. Shortridge. 

“It is this arch-heretic, Moodie, 
that he shuns,” said Lady Mabel. 

His presence would drive away a 
whole congregation of storks, who 
are almost as good churchmen as 
the monks themselves.” 

“ Perhaps quite as good,” said 
Moodie. “ My arch-heresy consists 
in protesting now and always, 
against idolatrous Rome. Some 
here are not quite as good Protes¬ 
tants as I am.” 

“ I never called myself a Protes¬ 
tant,” said LTsIe. 

“Do you not, sir?” exclaimed 
Moodie. “Pray whatare you then?” 

“ I never called myself a Protes¬ 
tant in defining ray faith.” 

“ And why not, sir,” asked Moo¬ 
die, adding in an under tone. 
“ Now he . will show the cloven 
foot.” 

“ Because mine is apositive creed, 
not to be expressed by negation. 
In defining it, I can admit.no term 
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not expressingsome essential point 
I would not mistake the accident 
for the essence. That God has given 
his revealed word to man. is an es¬ 
sential point in my belief. That 
Rome has misconstrued that word, 
may be true, but comes not within 
the scope of my creed. I believe 
that Christ by bis Apostles founded 
a church to raranify through the 
world, like the fruitful vine running 
over the world. Some branches 
may have rotted off, some may 
bear degenerate fruit, some in un- 
prune'd luxuriance, may bring forth 
nothing but leaves. Be it so. It 
is my belief thatthe branch I cleave 
to retains its vital vigour and pro¬ 
duces life-sustaining fruit 
• “But bow does this prevent your 
protesting against Rome ?” objected 
Moodie. 

“It prevents my making that 
protest any part of the definition of 
my faith.” Names are things, and 
he who is perpetually dubbing him¬ 
self a Protestant, ends by making 
it the first article of bis creed, that 
Rome errs, and his active religion 
becomes opposition to Rome. 

***** *** * 

“You have given many branches 
to the vine planted by Christ,” ob¬ 
served Moodie. “ Perhaps you ad¬ 
mit the Church of Eome, to be 
one that still bears fruit,” 

“To drop the figure of the vine, 
I will answer you by saying, that it 
is possible for a Romanist to be a 
Christian.” 

“Are Christiar.ity and idolatry 
one and the same ?” said Moodie, 
indignantly. 

“ Do you know how many dog¬ 
mas the Kirk and Rome hold in 
common ?” answered L’lsle. “ If 
you set down each article of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine in the order of its im¬ 
portance and certainty, you may 
travel the same road with the Ro¬ 
manist a long way; nor is it easy 


to prove that Rome does not hold 
to all Christian truths.” 

Moodie rose from where he sat 
and stretched forth a ‘ protesting 
hand. But he saw that protest 
was useless here, so ho withdrew to 
the shade of another tree, and sat 
down to think what he should do 
for Lady Mabel’s safety. To re¬ 
fresh himself and sharpen his 
wits,' he took more than one 
draught from the bottle. The 
wine being old, mild and delicate 
in flavour, he classed it in the 
same catagory with small beer, for 
underrating its beguiling potency. 

“Had Moodie not been too im¬ 
patient to stay with us longer,” 
said L’lsle, “ he might have heard 
me admit, that though the Church 
of Rome has kept the truth, it has 
not been content with it, but has 
mingled with it so large a mass of 
falsehood, that the truth it teaches 
is no longer pure. It has not 
thrown away the God-given treas¬ 
ure, but it has piled over it such 
an ever accumulating heap of rub¬ 
bish that it is not easily found. It 
may have guarded the fountain of 
life-giving waters, but has so 
hedged it in with a labyrinth of 
superstitions and ceremonial rites, 
that it is almost inaccessible to the 
flock.” t 

“ Call Moodie back, and redeem 
yourself in his opinion,” said Mrs. 
Shortridge. “He is now mourn¬ 
ing over your approaching con¬ 
version to Rome.” 

“It is useless,” said Lady Ma¬ 
bel. “ Moodie sets no value on 
half-truths.” * 

The travellers dined here under 
the shade of the trees, and soon 
after took horse again. Moodie 
threw himself into the saddle with 
a spirit and activity which led 
Lady Mabel to say: “Your good 
wine, Col. L’lsle, has done wonders 
for Moodie. It carries him well 
through the labours of the day.” 
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_ “It seems to have cured his 
ailing body,” said L’Isle, “but 
has not mellowed his temper. He 
grows more crusty than ever.” 

“In him” said Lady Mabel, 
“ crustiness is the normal condition, 
and betokens health.” 

They Bad riden but a little way, 
when she heard Moodiecall to her, 
and reining in her horse, she let 
him come up alongside of her. He 
evidently wished to speak to her in 
private, for he kept silence until 
L'Isle and Mrs. Shortridge were 
out of hearing, and looked cau¬ 
tiously round to see that the ser¬ 
vants were not too near. ‘ 

“ My Lady,” said he in a solemn 
manner, “I have been looking at 
you, wondering if you are the same 
girl I have seen for years growing 
up under my eve.” 

“Another, yet the same,” said 
she. “ I have not yet quite lost my 
personal identity.” 

. “ And how many months is it 
since we left Scotland I” 

“ Weeks you mean Moodie, it is 
scarcely yet time to count by 
months.” 

“ \V eeks then have made a won¬ 
drous change in you.” 

“ I suspect that often happens in 
the progress of life,” said Lady 
Mabel. “We seem to stand still 
for.a while at a monotonous sta^e 
of our existence; a sudden change 
of condition comes, and we leap 
forward towards maturity. So, 
too, we may for years continue 
young in heart and health; some 
heavy trouble or deep grief over¬ 
takes us, and we at once are old.” 

“ It is not a leap forward in life 
that you have made, but a leap 
aside, out of your own character. 
It amazes me to see you galloping 
wildly over this outlandish coun¬ 
try, without a thought but flowers, 
soldiers and sightseeing. I some¬ 
times think you bewitched.” 

“ What is more likely?” said La¬ 


dy Mabel. “To us silly women, 
flowers, soldiers and sightseeing are 
the most bewitching things in the 
world.” 

“ But you have lost all caution, 
all fear, and let these friends of 
yesterday lead you, you know not 
whither.” 

“Travelling is one way to grow 
wise; and as to danger, what did 
you leave Craiggyside for, if it was 
not to take care of me?” 

“Heaven knows, I knew not 
what I undertook. I find one 
young lady harder to look after 
than twelve score of ewes, the 
kine and the crops, with the plough¬ 
men, shepherd and dairymaid to 
boot” 

“ Pray do not tell ,that to any 
but myself. With such a charac¬ 
ter, so far from passing for a lady, 
I could not get a place as lady’s 
maid.” 

“You may laugh, my Lady, but 
the danger is real and near. I do 
not trust your new friends,” and 
Moodie shook his finger at them 
before him. “ I know what is or¬ 
dered must come to pass, and it is 
sinful to repine at it. But I have 
known you from a girl, a child, for 
you are a girl still, my Ladv, and 
it grieves my heart to see you gal¬ 
loping on to Rome and ruin.” 

“Is that my predestined road?” 
said Lady Mabel. “Then I sup¬ 
pose I must ride it, but it shall be 
at a spanking pace,” and giving her 
horse a cut, she dashed off to the 
head of the party, while Moodie 
gazed after her in despair. 

Hearing the tread of horses 
close behind him, he looked round, 
and saw L’lsle’s servants at his 
heels, watching him closely. The 
thought struck him, that he might 
find these men useful. So, falling 
back along side of them, he said to 
L’lsle’s man: “ Do you know 
anything of the strange country 
we are going to now ?” 
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The man looked around for a 
moment with a puzzled air, but 
perceiving that Moodie was under 
some strange mistake, he merely 
said: “ I am following my master, 
and leave him to choose his own 
road.” 

“ We are playing the game of 
follow your leader,-Mr. Moodie,” 
said the groom, dipping into the 
dialogue. “ The Colonel leads, and 
we are to follow, you know; and 

d-1, we will play out the 

game.” 

“ But do you know that he is lead¬ 
ing you to the land of the Moors ?” 

“ If he is going to the land of 
the great Black-a-moor himself, 
we must shut our eyes and gallop 
down hill. His country is said to 
lie that way.” 

Moodie muttered something 
about a son of Belial, but he wished 
to use these men, and not offend 
them. So, turning to the groom, 
with grim sociability, he asked : 
“ Can you speak the language of 
the people hereabouts?” 

“ I can call lustily for meat and 
drinks and make my wants known 
at a pinch.” 

“ Can you hire me a messenger 
at the next place we stop at ? You 
must know,” said he, in a confiden¬ 
tial tone, “I left an important mat¬ 
ter sadly neglected in Elvas. It is 
my lord’s business, and I would be 
sorry to come to blame in it. 
Whatever it cost, I - must send a 
letter there without delay, and 
while I write, you must find man 
and horse. He shall have two 
guineas the minute the job is done. 
Is that enough ? 

“ Quite enough,” the groom an¬ 
swered, gravely, while his compan¬ 
ion turned away his head, to con¬ 
ceal a grin. “ I know something 
about riding express, and for two 
guineas, I will find you a man to 
ride to Elvas and back, in double 
quick time.” 


“ You shall have a guinea for 
yourself, if you prove a man of your 
word, and send my letter in time.” 

“ If I fail you, may your guinea 
choke me, for I mean to melt it 
down into good liquor,” said the 
groom. * 

“And I'll help him to drink 
your health in it, Mr. Moodie,” 
said the other man. “For a gui¬ 
nea’s worth of liquor might choke 
a better man than Tom.” 

With hope renewed, Moodie rode 
on after his mistress. On coming 
up with them, he heard L’Isle and 
Lady Mabel speaking Portuguese. 
To while away an idle hour, she 
was taking a lesson in that 
tongue. This annoyed Moodie, who 
suspected some plot, when they 
thus kept him in the dark. But 
he consoled himself with the hope 
that his important dispatch would 
yet be in time to prevent mischief, 
and he once more refreshed him¬ 
self with his bottle, being now well 
convinced of its medicinal vir¬ 
tues. 

Lady Mabel was in high spir¬ 
its, talking and laughing, and oc¬ 
casionally looking round at Moo¬ 
die, enjoying the deception she 
had put upon him. Her success 
in bewildering him, now tempted 
her to quiz L’lsle, and she abrupt¬ 
ly said: “ It must have been a vi¬ 
olent fit of patriotism and martial 
ardour, that made you abandon the 
thought of taking orders, and quit 
Oxford for the camp.” 

“I never had any thought of 
taking orders,” answered L’Isle, 
surprised and annoyed, he knew 
not exactly why. “I only lived 
with, those who had.” 

“ You lived with them to some 
purpose then, and have, too, a great 
aptitude for the church.” 

“It is not my vocation,” said 
L’Isle, laconically. 

“ You have only not yet found it 
out But it is not yet too late,” 
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she persisted. “Your case, my 
good man-slaying Christian, is not 
like Gonsalvo’s of Cordova, who 
had but a remnant of his days in 
which to play the penitent monk. 
These wars will soon be over, and 
you are still young. If you cannot 
make a General, you may be a 
Bishop in time. Indeed, I already 
see in you a pillar of our church.” 

It was not flattering to an ambi¬ 
tious young soldier to hint that he 
had so mistaken his calling. L’Isle 
was almost angry,at which Lady 
Mabel felt a mischievous delight, 
and Mrs. Shortridge was highly 
amused. ” 

“ It is but a small inducement I 
can offer you, among so many 
higher motives,” Lady .Mabel con¬ 
tinued. “ But I promise you that 
whenever you preach your first 
sermon,I will travel even to Lands- 
end to hear it.” 

“ Lady Mabel shall offer a great¬ 
er bribe,” said Mrs. Shortridge, 
with an arch look. “ If you will 
only exchange the sword for the 
surplice, Col. L’Isle, whenever she 
commits matrimony, no one but 
you shall solemnize the rite.” 

Lady Mabel blushed to the crown 
of her head,and exclaimed, “I am 
too fond of my liberty to offer that 
bribe. That is a high and bare 
hill,” she said, “ seeking to divert 
their attention. “Let us ride to 
the top of it, and survey the coun¬ 
try around.” 

“You may do so, if you like,” 
said Mrs. Shortridge, composedly; 
“but I have made a vow to do no 
extra riding to-day. This road is 
long enough and rough enough for 
me.” 

Lady Mabel turned from the 
path, and, followed i>y L’Isle, was 
soon ascending the hill. Moodie, 
somewhat under the influence of 
his soporific draughts, was in a 
reverie, wondering whether Lord 
Strathern would get his letter in 


time to send a troop of horse after 
the fugitives, and whether it might 
not come within the provisions of 
the military code to have L’Isle 
court raartialed and shot for run¬ 
ning off with his General’s daugh¬ 
ter, when, looking up, he missed 
Lady Mabel, and then discovered 
her with L’Isle, scampering over 
the hill. In great confusion, he 
rode up to Mrs. Shortridge, and 
asked, “Where are they going 

“ I scarcely know,” she answered; 

“ but Col. L’Isle will take care of 
Lady Mabel, so you can stay and 
take care of me.” 

Moodie cast on her a look of an¬ 
gry suspicion, which scanned her 
from head to foot, and plainly pro¬ 
nounced her no sufficient pledge for 
his mistress. Spurring his horse, 
he followed Lady Mabel at a ran. 
The animal he rode had often car¬ 
ried fifteen stone, in Lord Strath- 
ern’s person, over as rough ground 
as this, and made light of Moodie’s 
weight, which was scarcely more 
than nine. Without picking his 
way, he made directly for his com¬ 
panions ahead ; and the clatter of 
his hoofs soon making Lady Mabel 
look round, she drew up her horse 
in haste, and anxiously watehgd__ 
Moodie’s career. A.-heep chasm, 
washed out by tkie winter rains, 
was cleared bn the horse in capital 
style, but Mloodie lit on his valise 
and wit>b difficulty recovered the 
saddle/ Just between him and 
Lady Mabel the last tree on the 
hillside, torn from the shallow 
soil by some heavy blast, lay hori¬ 
zontally on its decaying roots and 
branches, Moodie rode at it with 
uriquailing eye, and, while Lady 
Mabel uttered an exclamation of 
alarm, the horse cleared it in a 
bucking leap, throwing Moodie 
against the holsters; but he fell 
back into his seat, and rode up tri- 
iimphantly to his mistress. This 
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energetic demonstration seemed to 
overawe Lady Mabel. Turning 
from the hill top before them, she 
rode demurely back to the party, 
resolved not to wander from the 
beaten path, or go faster than a 
foot pace, until Moodie had dis¬ 
mounted, and his neck was safe. 

Apeasanton an ass, comingdown 
the road, had stopped and stood at 
gaze at a distance, watching these 
equestrian manoeuvres. But when 
he saw the party, now united, com¬ 
ing towards him, he turned short 
to the left, and hastened away at a 
pace that proved that his burro had 
four nimble legs. 

“That must be a thief,” said 
Mrs. Shortridge, “ afraid of falling 
in with honest folks.” 

: “ Or an honest man,” suggested 
L’Isle, “afraid of falling among 
thieves. I have observed a grow¬ 
ing dislike in the peasantry to meet¬ 
ing small parties of our people in 
out of the way places. I suspect 
that they are sometimes made to 
pay toll for travelling their own 
roads.” 

Their road was winding round 
the side of the hill, and they pres- 
ently got a glimpse of a cultivated 
valley before them. The spirit of 
mischief suddenly revived in Lady 
Mabel’s bosom. She fell back 
alongside of Moodie, and said: 
“This way seems much travelled. 
It is no longer a bv-path; we may 
call it a highroad in this country. 


We must be drawing near to the 
city of Mauropolis. I am sur¬ 
prised that we have yet met none 
of these turbanned Moors.” 

Moodie roused himself and looked 
anxiously ahead. The mountain 
shadows already fell upon the val¬ 
ley ; but the evening sun still shone 
upon a city opposite to them. It 
was seated high above the valley, 
and flanked by two fortresses of 
unequal elevation, which partly hid 
it The Serra de Portalagre rising 
behind, overhung it, and the city 
seemed nestled in a nook in the 
steep mountain side. Moodie from 
this point did not recognize the place 
but gazed on it steadfastly, with no 
kindly feeling. “Edom is exalted. 
He hath made his habitation in 
the clefts of the rock. He sayeth 
in his heart, who shall bring me 
down ?” But presently he distin¬ 
guished the peculiar aqueduct, and 
his eye roving westward was struck 
by the familiar outline of Serra 
I)' Ossa'' 

“We have lost our road,” said 
Lady Mabel, “ and found our way 
back toEIvas;” and, laughing mer¬ 
rily,she shot ahead, leaving Moodie 
too much angered and mortified to 
enjoy the relief of his anxieties. 

On reaching his quarters he went 
straight to his bed, to sleep off his 
fatigue, his chagrin, and the good 
wine which had befriended yet be¬ 
guiled him. 


f 


( To be Continued .) 
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LITEKATUEE. 

THE BLIND MAN'S WIFE. 

TAUT I—TUB JOUItXET, 

I went from a great city to the sea-side. My 
journey was not without incidents. The carriage 
in which I set out was at that time vacant of all 
persons and things except myself and my belong¬ 
ings. Where it first stopped a change occurred. 

A man who looked of no particular age. but prob¬ 
ably numbering years between twenty-five and 
fifty* g°t into the carriage with the air of one who 
Uid not see me. He put his bag within an inch of 
my legs, and when I moved took no notice of the 
fact; he arranged himself and several small par¬ 
cels with so perfect an appearance of being alone 
that 1 had suddenly a disagreeable sense of being 
invisible, and 1 found myself choking a cough lest 
I should disturb my companion. He spoke to the 
porters, and inquired the hour of arrival at New¬ 
port. It was comforting to learn from this that I 
should not linvemy unconscious companion all the 
way to Beachly. I had not recovered from the 
peculiar sensations excited by this person when 
another station was reached. 

As we slackened our pace I saw a lady on the 
platform, whose sudden animation as our carriage 
passed her was evidently a recognition of my com¬ 
panion. But his countenance exhibited no emo¬ 
tion ; not until this lady spoke, and said, “ Oh, 

Leslie! ” did lie appear to be aware of his being 
known. 

“Terese! ” he answered, with a slightly foreign 
accent, and opening the door, was jn an instant at 
her side. She was accompanied by an elderly wo¬ 
man, whom 1 took for her servant. This person 
proceeded to place a shawl on the seat opposite to 
my companion, and in another moment Terese got 
in. The step was of an impossible height. 

“ Will you take my hand !”I said. She thank¬ 
ed me, and got in with my help. 

Her ‘-thank you” was gentle; her smile—though 
it was more given to the seat of the carriage than 
to me—was extraordinarily sweet; and her “Now, 

Leslie 1” made me feel that the so-called was an 
insolent fellow, though my reason for so sudden a 
verdict would not be very easy to give. In an 
instant we were off, and in another instant I had 
begun to feel myself again invisible; and with 
such force did the sensation cling to me that I felt 
the discomfort increasingly. I was annoyed, un¬ 
happy, and I became nervous. I wondered if I 
should get to the end of the journey alive. W r as 
I loosing my personal identity 2 Another and an¬ 
other station. We stopped ten minutes for re¬ 
freshment. The elderly woman came to the door 
—a cup of coffee in her hand. 

** Have some coffee, Leslie?” 

“Yes, Terese.” 
tl Nugent! another.” 

The woman brought another. I jumped out of 
the carriage, drank a glass of sherry in some soda- 
water. To get in I had to copie to their side of 
the carriage. The man held his empty coffee-cup 
toward me as if I had been one of the waiters. 

An impulse—of generous kindness, I hope—made 
me take it. Terege blushed, not rosy but deep- 
red—red, like a damask rose. A strong emotion 
of anger took hold of me. It all pa c sed in a mo¬ 
ment. But astonishment at his insolence—at his 
calm indifference, though he was gazing with a 
smile on her agitated form; and my perception 
and inexpressible admiration of her great beauty, 
as she raised toward me the face that a very thick 
veil had shaded till now, all in that moment min¬ 
gled with my anger—my anger which so suddenly 
vanished—fled forever—leaving only admiration 
behind, as she said, “Forgive us, Sir; my hus¬ 
band is blind! ” 

“ What have I done?” asked Leslie, emotionless 
no longer. 

She told me their name. I had my carpet-hag, 
with my full direction jn easily read letters on the 
white canvas pover, on the seat before me. She 

read it as she ceased speaking, 

“«Reginald Deane 1 1 My father had a friend 

of that name, a man of large property; lie -was 

fond of literature and antiquities. He lived a 
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great part of liis life in Germany. There my fath- myself. Once, twenty years ago, I hail supposed One keen, quick look from those eyes, usually 
er lived. I was born in Germany; Leslie, too, myself heart-broken ; and perhaps something did so soft and gay, followed by a glance of intense 
was born there—at Heidelberg.” happen, as I had never been in love since. Why amusement, vexed me—vexed me through and 

There was such music in her voice, such sweet- had I never married? “ A wrong form of the through like a sharp irritating pain. Instantly 
ness in her upturned face, I was sorry that the question,” I murmured to myself. Bitting down to her face changed—she had read my countenance, 
husband of this beautiful young woman could not my tea with a relish. 44 Why don't I marry ? I She never took her eyes from mine, but looked at 
see what I saw. I wondered if he could guess at wonder if she has a sister! ” me sweetly, fearlessly ; and, with a wondering, 

her great loveliness—if he had any correct idea of I Next morning I went all over Beaumont. A almost questioning kindness in her voice, said, 
a mingled gentleness and majesty that seemed to decent woman showed me the house. It did nice- “No! ” 

me to distinguish her from all other beauties of | ly for the blind gentlemen, she thought. It was When they had been gone five minutes, that 
her age and sex that I had ever had the luck to the healthiest place, and would be the prettiest, past was like a dream. 

' * - J - — A T "~ : ' 1 in all Beachly. And so my firstday was wander- 100800x11x1110). 


look upon. She ceased speaking, and I said, 

11 That Reginald Deane was my Uncle. His 
property was divided by seven when he died, and 
one such portion came to me.” 

The blind man Bpoke: “My wife’s father’s 
name was Leslie; I was called after him : we are 
cousins. We had been engaged to be married al¬ 
most from childhood. Was she not good to keep 
her word? Two years before our marriage I went 
to the West Indies, and by my own folly had a 
sun-stroke there. I always think that ray blind¬ 
ness grew oat of that. I was very ill for a year 
and a half, Buffering from painful variations of 
sight. Then I woke one morning, and knew I was 
awake, yet all was dark! She married me, never¬ 
theless.” 

Scream went the whistlq—“Newport, Newport. 
Change for Beachly!”. Here we were, then. The 
blind Mr. Barrington collected all his parcels, 
jumped out, helped his wife, and said, “ Where is 
Mr. Deane V* 

“ Now what can I do t ” 

“ Well, you ask if Sir Frederiok Worth’s car¬ 
riage is here. They send for the luggage, too. 
This is very kind qf you.” 

Sir Frederick’s carriage, nqd Sir Frederick’s 
drag for the luggage—servants who knew their 
work, and magnificent horses who knew their 
masters—a flrst-rate tiirn-out it was. I did Nu¬ 
gent’s work like a man, not any better, I nip 
afraid; fqj; Mrs. Harrington, on her husband’s 
arm, gave many sweet-voiced directions: “Oh, 
not under that trunk, please.” “ W|U you tell 
the men to pqt tflose ljght boxes on the top % ” 
And, “ Make the men put nil those light things in 
the carriage, and not in the drag ; ” and so on. 

14 This card has our direction when in London 
op it,” saij} h}r. Barrington ; “I hope wo shall 
su you agqin.” Like all blind people, he tajkefl 
of seeing. 

The carflage drove up. Mrs. Barrington got 
in. “ Now, Leslie 1 ”—once more those sweet¬ 
voiced 

*t Hut Tybcfp arp yqu going now ? ” addressing 
mo* 

41 1 am going to Beachly.” 

44 Do yoq live there V* 

44 No. 1 go.—I go—;for a little cbapge,” I an 
Bwered, smiling at the idle reason. She smiled, 
too. What a radiance if ns that smile! 

44 We shall be there ouraelveB in a fortnight, I 
hope. We have taken a house— Beaumont. I 
nevep WC9 there: but you will find us out.” 

*1 Bray do-~doq't forget { ” gaid Mr. Barring¬ 
ton 


ed away till about four o’clock. I had not been 
in my lodgings more than half an hour when I 
heard such a music of voices—a chirruping liko 
the first efforts of young birds at Bong—and low, 
sweet laughs that made me smile. The door open¬ 
ed, and a child, all sash and flounce, and hat and 
feathers, stood rosy and speaking: 

“ I am Ellen Worth ! If you please, Georgy, 
and nurse, and I are come to say that Mrs. Bar¬ 
rington and mamma are at Beaumont, and they 
are coming here, and are you at home, Mr. 
Deane ? ” 

Upon which the little spokeswoman stepped 
aside, rather out of breath, and Georgy, looking 
very shy, and nurse courtesying, appeared in the 
back ground. But tew words were said, before 
Ellen, who had taken her place at the open win¬ 
dow, cried out , 44 Here they are ! ” anil once more 
I was in the beautiful presence of the blind man’s 
wife. 

The children were wild about the beach, and the 
sea. Their mother stnnding by them, left Mrs. 
Barrington for a moment by my side. I opened 
a miniature my sister had sent me, and gave it to 
her. 

44 Do you know who that is? ” 

44 Do you?” she asked, with a smile, wondering 
apd beautiful. 

“ No -’ 

As gaze 4 smiling, and pushing her rich 
hair aside—for Bhe had taken off her bat—-the 
picture seemed to gaze on her; and whether Mrs. 
Barrington grew more like the picture, or the 
ivory like a mirror reflected her, it appeared to 
my puzzled senses difficult to decide. It was ft 
marvelous picture of fler, just as she stood at that 
moment in her glorious beauty: so like—so super¬ 
humanly like, it spemed to me, that, watching for 
her answer, 1 had begun to consider whether I 
had any right to keep so perfect a likeness of an¬ 
other man’s wife. 

“It is my mother,” she said. “She was a Miss 
Barrington—Leslie’s aunt—an heiress. My fath¬ 
er, Colonel Leslie, outlived her several years. 
They are both dead now. Mr. Deane, I know 
how you got this.” 

She looked toward Lady Worth, and spoke to 
her. 

44 Margaret, the children would see the bay best 
from that inner room ” 

Her friend understood her, and we were left 
alone. 

44 It is strange that we should have met by 
chance,” she said, speaking rapidly. “I can tell 


That eyeqing I qoptemplated my outer man in you what you might never have known had we 
the looking-glass. Look over my shoulder, fair not met. Your uncle loved my mother, Mr. 
reader. Yqu see me—a man of forty, not gray Deane. They never met after she was married, 
yet, neither crinkled not fat: in excellent health. | But at her funeral—she is buried abroad—astran- 
Something ahoqt the Bhoplders speaks of the no- ger stood by the grave weeping. That stranger 
ble science. “4 Westminster boy still}” was my was Mr. Deane. He had not expected to see my 
own verdict. Very yoqng ladies might have call- father there. But he was there ; and, taking the 
ed me middle-aged; sensible mammas would be stranger by the arm, my father spoke to him. 
sure to pronounce me aq excellent match; so stea- From that hour they became dear friends: the 
dy—such a good friend for I?red, and to them- man who had loved and been loved—oh, so fond- 
Belvea quite a blessing. ly l —and he who had loved and never been loved 

These observations are npt oqt of place, for 1-^ again. This picture is a copy of one I have. My 
hitherto supposed to be a conflrjned bachelor— father had it taken some time during the first year 
stood at that glass, and took jntp consideration^- of his married life. It was copied for your uncle 
Matrimony. Why in the world hpd I "neyer mar- with my father’s leave. Your uncle was with my 
ried ? Had I asked my sister, who Ijvqd comfort- father on his death-bed. It is a strange tale, Mr. 
ably in the country about sixteen miles off, she peane! But it is time to go now. We shall be 
would have answered, fluently , 44 1 am sure I dop’t here next Thursday. 

know, Reginald, but it is perfectly certain that We shook hands, and civil speeches were made 
you will never marry now.’ I heard her answer to me by Rady Worth. 

as if Bhe bad been there. I heard a soft echo of As Lady Worth turned round to see after her 
another voice, “Now, Leslie!” “Now, now,” I children, I ojered my hand again to Mrs. Bar- 
repeated the words, and applied them differently. r|ngton, and said, as she took it with a frank 
But where was the lady, and who ? I did nqt smile, 

know a living woman to whom I could have offered 44 Mrs. Barrington, have you a sister ? ” 
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THE LITTLE CAP-MAKER. 


OR LOVE’S MASQUERADE. 


BY mbs. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


PART I. mis-fortune, and even envying those whose daily toil 

Fair Ursula sits alone *in an apartment which can alone bring them the necessaries of life; for, have 
seems fitted up for- the reception of some goddess, they friends—they are true friends—there is no selfish-' 
She is not weeping, but her dark eyes are humid ness in the bond which unites them—while she, un- 
with tears, An air of melancholy rests on her young happy child that she is, owes to her rank and riches 
face, like a shadow on a rose-leaf, while her little her thousand friends and the crowd of satellites wor- 
hands are folded despairingly on her lap. The hem shiping before her! What a foolish notion to enter 
of her snowy robe sweeps the rich surface of the her little head! True, it is foolish. Lovers, too, in 
carpet, from out which one dainty little foot, in its plenty sigh at her feet, and in the soft moonlight the 
fairy slipper of black satin, peeps forth, wantonly air is tremulous with sighs and music, as from be- 


crushing the beautiful bouquet which has fallen from 
the hands of the unhappy fair one. 

Every thing in this inviting apartment is arranged 
■with the most exquisite taste and elegance. On 
tables of unique pattern are scattered the most costly 
gems of art and vertu —choice paintings adorn the 
walls—flowers, rare and beautiful, lift their heads 
proudly above the works of art which surround them, 
and in splendid Chinese cages, birds of gorgeous 
plumage have learned to caress the rosy lips of their 
young mistress, or perch triumphantly on her snowy 
finger. Here are books, too, and music—a harp—r 
a piano—while through a half open door leading from 
a little recess over which a multafiora is taught to 
twine its graceful tendrils, a glimpse maybe caught 
of rosy silken hangings shading the couch where the 
queen of this little realm nightly sinks to her innocent 
slumbers. 

Eighteen summers have scarce kissed the brow of 
the fair maid, and already the canker worm of sor¬ 
row is preying upon her heart-strings. Poor thing, 
so young and yet so sad! What can have caused 
this sadness! Perhaps she loves one whose heart 
throbs not with answering kindness—perhaps loves 
one faithless to her beauty, or loves where cruel fate 
has interposed the barrier of a parent’s frown! 

No—her heart is as free and unfettered as the wind. 

Ah! then perhaps her bosom friend, the chosen 
companion of her girlhood has proved unkind—some 
delightful project of pleasure perhaps frustrated, or, 
I dare say she has found herself eclipsed at Madame 
Raynor’s soiree by some more brilliant belle—no, 
no, none of these surmises are true, plausible as they 
appear! Then what is it? Perhaps—but you will 
never guess, and you will laugh incredulously when 
I tell you that poor, poor dear darling Ursula weeps 
because—because— 

Site is an heiress ! 

. That is it—yes, weeps because she is the uncon¬ 
trolled mistress of one hundred thousand dollars in 
houses, lands and gold, bright gold! 

Poor little dear—looking upon fortune as a serious 
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nealh her window steals.the soft serenade. But.. 
Ursula curls her lip disdainfully, and orders her maid 
to shut out the sweet sounds. Ever that hateful gold 
comes between her and her lovers, and then she 
wishes her lot was humble, that she might be loved 
for herself alone! 

Do you wish a portrait of the unhappy little heiress ? 
Behold her then: 

A perfect little sylph, resting on the tiniest of feet, 
with hands so charming that you would feel an almost 
irresistible desire to fold them caressingly within 
your own—the rich complexion of a brunette with 
the bloom of Hebe on her cheek—her hair like bur¬ 
nished jet—eyes large, lustrous and black—but (alas 
that there should be a hut .') poor Ursula had an un¬ 
fortunate cast in her left eye—in others words she 
squinted—yes, absolutely squinted! 

Dear, dear what a pity! 

Yet stop, do n’t judge the little heiress too hastily, 
for after all it was not a bad squint—indeed, if you 
knew her, you would say it was really a becoming 
squint, such a roguish, knowing look did it give her! 
Nevertheless, it was a squint, and poor Ursula, not¬ 
withstanding the bewitching form and features her 
mirror threw back, fancied this a deformity which 
cast aside all her graces. And here again the gold 
jaundiced her imagination and whispered, “ were it 
not for me what a horrible squint you would have in 
the straight forward eyes of the world! 

When her parents died Ursula Lovel was but an 
infant, yet as tender and affectionate as parents had 
been the good uncle and aunt to whose love and 
guardianship she was bequeathed. They had no 
children, and gladly took the little orphan to their 
bosoms with pity and love—and Ursula required all 
their watchful care, for she was ever a feeble child, 
giving no indications of that sprightly beauty and 
perfect health she now exhibited. Then indeed the 
squint was truly a deformity, for her thin, sallow 
countenance only made it far more conspicuous. 

People should be more guarded what they say be¬ 
fore children. One good old lady by a careless re- 
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mark instilled into the mind of little Ursula a jealousy 
and distrust, which, but for the good sense maturer 
years brought to bear against such early impressions, 
would have rendered her unhappy for life. Propped 
up by pillows, she sat at a small table amusing her¬ 
self by building little card houses, and then seeing 
them tumble down with all the kings and queens of 
her little city, when she heard her name mentioned 
in accents of pity by an old lady who had come to 
pay her aunt a morning visit. 

“She is very plain—is not she? What a great 
misfortune that her father should have left her so 
much money! Poor thing, it will only prove a curse 
to her, for if she lives she will doubtless become the 
prey of some fortune-hunter.” 

Now what was meant by “ fortune-hunter”—whe¬ 
ther some giant or horrid ogress—the little girl could 
not tell, but that it was some dreadful thing waiting 
to devour her because she had money, haunted her 
mind continually. She was a child of fine capacity, 
and at school generally ranked the highest in her 
class—how many times her envious mates would 
say: “ Well, well, it is a fine thing to be rich—it is 
your money, Miss Lovel, makes you so much favor¬ 
ed—our teachers are both deaf and blind to your 
foibles 1” What wonder, then, poor Ursula began to 
distrust herself, and to impugn the kindness of her 
teachers and friends, who really loved her for her 
sweet disposition, and were proud of her scholarship. 

But don’t think that she has been hugging such 
unhappy thoughts to her bosom ever since, because 
you have just found her lamenting that she is an 
heiress! 

You shall hear. As childhood passed, health 
bloomed on her cheek, and shed its invigorating in¬ 
fluence over the mind, and it was only when some¬ 
thing occurred to arouse the suspicion of early child¬ 
hood that she indulged in such feelings. She was in¬ 
telligent and accomplished. Sang like a bird, painted 
to nature, and danced like a fairy. But there was 
something more than all this which contributed to 
her happiness—it was the power of doing good—a 
power which she possessed, and, through the judg¬ 
ment of her aunt, practiced. This excellent woman 
had taught her that money was not given her to be 
all lavished on self—that it was her duty, and ought 
to be her delight, to loose her purse-strings to the cries 
of the poor, and to scatter its glittering contents 
through the homes of the needy. And this did Ursula 
do—and was rewarded by the blessing of those she 
had relieved, and the happy consciousness of having 
mitigated the sorrows of her fellow mortals. 

But now this particular evening when you have 
seen little Ursula drooping under the weight of gold 
which Fortune it appears has so thanklessly shower¬ 
ed upon her, she has met with an adventure which 
brings before her with all its tenacity the impression 
so early engendered. And now, as she sits there so 
sad and sorrowful, she is sighing to be loved for her¬ 
self alone, and wishes her lot had been humble, that 
she might trust to professions, and not be forever re¬ 
minded of that wealth which she fears will always 
mask the sincerity of those around her. 


Silly little girl! She would even exchange all the 
elegancies and luxuries of life" to feed on love and 
roses 1 

This unlucky evening she had shone as the most 
brilliant belle in the crowded assemblage of the fair 
and fashionable whom Madam Raynor had gathered 
into her splendid rooms. Tired at length with the 
gay scene around her, she had strolled off alone into 
the conservatory, and leaning against a pillar watched 
from a distance the giddy whirl of the waltz—the 
waving of feathers, the flashing of jewels, and the 
flitting of airy forms through those magnificent apart¬ 
ments. A few moments'before she left the crowd, 
she had observed a stranger of very dashing air atten¬ 
tively regarding her, and then joining a friend of hers 
appeared to request an introduction. But young Allan 
was just about to join the dance, and ere it was 
finished Ursula had stolen away. 

While engaged as before described, she observed 
the same gentleman leaning on the arm of Allan 
strolling toward the conservatory. Concealed by the 
shadow of a large orange-tree, they passed her un¬ 
observed—they then paused in their walk, when 
Ursula suddenly heard her own name mentioned, 
and then the following conversation unavoidably fell 
on her ear: 

“ Why she squints, Allan!” 

“Well, what of that—those that know her. best 
never think of it.” 

“Pardon me, I consider it a very great defect, and 
slight as this blemish appears in Miss Lovel, her 
money could never blind me to the fact if I knew 
her ever so well.” 

“ I do not mean to imply,” answered Allan, “ that 
being an heiress renders the blemish imperceptible— 
no, it is her truly amiable disposition, her goodness, 
and engaging manners which makes her so beautiful 
to her friends.” 

“O, a pattern woman!” cried the other, “worse 
yet!” 

“ What do you mean by a pattern woman ?” 

“Why, one of those shockingly amiable, running 
round into dark alleys, charity-dispensing beings— 
patting white-headed beggar boys, and kissing dirt- 
begrimed babies—who speak in soft, lisping tones of 
duty and bene volence—read the Bible to sick paupers, 
go to sewing meetings and work on flannel—and—” 

“ There, that will do, Fifield,” interrupted Allan, 
“making some allowance, you have drawn Miss 
Lovel’s character to the life. Shall I introduce you?” 

“ O certainly, a cool hundred thousand outweighs 
all my objections against pattern women—I could 
swallow a sermon every mo rnin g with the best grace - 
in the world, and even were she as ugly as Hecate, 
I could worship at her feet, and wear the yoke for 
the.sake of the golden trappings!” 

The young men now- passed on, leaving poor 
Ursula wounded to the quick by the heartless re¬ 
marks of the fortune-hunter. She did not join the 
gay assembly again, but requesting a servant to call 
her carriage, immediately returned home. Now can 
you wonder at the cloud on her brow? 

But see, even while we are looking at her, it is 
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clearing away—like a sunbeam, out fieeps a smile 
from each, corner of her rosy mouth, and hark! you 
may almost hear her merry laugh as clapping her 
hands she exclaims— 

“Yes, yes, I’ll do it! What a capital idea—ex¬ 
cellent, excellent!” Then rising and bounding lightly 
to the inner door she threw it wide, saying— 

“Here, Hetty, I have something to tell you—come 
quick.” 

And at the summons a pretty young girl, seemingly 
about her own age, made her appearance from the 
chamber. 

“There," Hetty, I am better now,” said Ursula, 
“ how silly I am to let the remarks of such a person 
have power to move me! But I have such a grand 
project to tell you—come, while you are platting my 
hair, and, in the words of that same amiable youth, 
taking off all these trappings, I will let you into my 
secret.” 

Hetty took the comb and thridded it through the 
long tresses of-her young lady, which, released from 
the silver arrow so gracefully looping them on the top 
of her head, now fell around her nearly to the floor. 

“Hetty,” exclaimed Ursula, suddenly throwing 
back her head and looking archly at the girl, “Hetty, 
do you want to see your mother ?” 

“ 0, Miss Ursula,” cried Hetty, the tears springing 
to her eyes, “indeed, indeed I do!” 

“Very well, I promise you then that in less than a 
week you shall be in her arms.” 

“ O, my dear Miss Ursula, do you really mean 
so?” said Hetty, bending over and kissing the glow¬ 
ing cheek of her mistress. 

“ Yes, I really mean so—but dear, dear, you have 
run that hair-pin almost into my brain—never mind-r- 
only be quiet now—there, sit down, and I will tell you 
all about it.” There was a roguish expression! on 
Ursula’s face as she continued: “ Yes, you shall go 
home, and what’s more, Hetty, I am going with you, 
and mean to live with you all' s umm er, perhaps 
longer.” 

“ Why, Mis^JJrsula!” 

“ Yes I do. And now you must assist me—you 
must promise me not to reveal to any one, not even 
to your mother, that I am the rich lady with whom 
you live. Remember I am a poor girl—poor as 
yourself—a friend of yours come into the country 
for—for her health—ha, ha, ha, Hetty, look at me— 
you must contrive to make me look paler, or shall 
this be a hectic ?” 

“But, Miss Ursula—it will never do—you who 
have always had every thing so beautiful around you 
—you can never live in our humble way!” 

“ Try me, try me, Hetty—for I am determined to 
test my own individual merits, and see how far they 
may gain me the love and esteem of others when 
unsupported by the claims of wealth. Let me see, 
Hetty, I must have some" employment aside from 
helping you to milk the cows and feed the pigs. Ah, 
I have it!” she cried, springing up and turning a 
pirouette—“ listen—I will- be a milliner! you know, 
aunt thinks I have a great knack at cap-making— 
O excellent idea—I will turn milliner for all the far¬ 


mer’s- wives and daughters far and near.” And 
catching up. her embroidered mouchoir she began 
folding it into a turban, and then placing it gracefully 
on her little head, she turned to the laughing girl: 
“ See there now—is not it exquisite—why my caps 
and turbans will turn the heads of all the swains in 
the village. You shall have one first, Hetty—you 
shall set pour cap, and heigh-ho for a husband!” 

“ But your uncle and aunt, Miss Ursula?” 

“ 0,1 shall tell them candidly my project. They 
will laugh at me, I know, and try, perhaps, to dissuade 
me; but, after all, they will let me do as I please.” 

Twelve chimed a beautiful Cupid running off with 
Time, which, exquisitely wrought in gold and pearl, 
stood on the dressing-table. 

In a few moments Hetty had drawn the rose- 
colored curtains around the couch of her young 
mistress, and left her to dreams as rosy. 

PART H. 

And now will you follow me to another scene— 
an apartment more spacious, and even more elegant, 
than tbe-one we have just left, save that it savors 
more of the “sterner sex.” For instance, we may 
see a brace of pistols, superbly mounted, crossed over 
the mantel-piece—a flute upon the table—a rifle 
leaning against the wall, and, I declare, fishing-tackle 
thrown carelessly down, all among those delicate 
knackeries so beautifully arranged on yonder marble 
slab—just like the men! • 

Reclining upon a sofa of crimson satin, wrought 
with gold thread, wrapped in an elegant dressing- 
robe, with his feet thrust into embroidered slippers, 
is a young man of very pleasing exterior, whom we 
should judge to be about five-and-twenty. The long, 
slender fingers of one hand are half buried in the rich 
mass of dark-brown hair which waves over his 
temples, the other, hanging over the back of the sofa, 
seems to partake of the disturbance of its master, for 
it beats and thrums the silken covering most unmer¬ 
cifully. See how he knife his fine brow, and now 
waves his arm menacingly in the air—what can be 
the matter! 

Ah! you will laugh again when I tell you here is 
another discontented heir of wealth. ... 

There! now he suddenly starts up as if distracted. 
“ Yelp, yelp Ah! poor Fido! although yourmaster 
seems evidently out of humor, he would not have 
kicked your beautiful spotted coat had he seen you! 
There, he caresses you—so fold back your long ears, 
and wag your tail complacently, while we hearwhat 
this impatient youth has to say, as he strides so 
rapidly hither and thither. 

“ Well, no doubt wealth is a very fine thing, if the 
| world would let one enjoy it peaceably; but to be 
thus forever dined, and teaed, and courted, and flat- 
| tered, and smiled at, and bowed at, and winked at, 
when, if it were not for my fortune, I very much 
doubt whether ODe of these, my exceeding good 
friends, would give me a dinner to save me from 
starvation. Why I had rather be the veriest boor 
that holds a plough, or a cobbler at his last, than to be, 

\ as Shakspeare says, “ the thing I am.” I am heartily 
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sick of it, and could almost turn my back upon the 
■world, and lead a hermit’s life. To be always a 
mark for managing mothers, with great grown-up 
daughters; aimed at, like a target, by scores of black, 
grey, and blue eyes; to be forever forced to waltz with 
this one, and sing with another—and, ere I know it, find 
myself entrapped into a close ttte-d-tete with a third. 
I wish I vras married; then one-balf at least of my 
troubles would be over—for I should- shake off this 
swarm of female fortune-hunters ! • Married ! ah ! I 
wish I was! But where can 1 find one who will love 
me for myself alone, and not for the standing my 
wealth would give her? Married! ah! how de¬ 
lightful to come home and find a dear little wife 
waiting with open arms to welcome me, and the 
rosiest and sweetest of lips coaxingly pressed to mine; 
all my cares forgotten, all my vexations subdued by 
her soothing caresses and tender words. And then 
how enchanting as she warbles like a linnet for my 
ear alone; how enchanting to lean her bewitching 
little head on my shoulder, and inhale the balmy fra¬ 
grance of her breath. 0! I wish I was married!” 

And now, so enraptured does this reasonable youth 
seem with the picture he has sketched, that not 
having any thing else, you see, to hug, he throws his 
arms most lovingly around himself. There, now he 
frowns again, and—hark what more he has to say. 

“ In fact, I am not sure I have a real friend in the 
world, for, gild a fool or a monkey, and mark what a 
troop of flatterers fawn around and follow admiringly 
at his heels ! And as for choosing a wife, why, were 
I toothless, one-eyed, or deaf as a post, the magic of 
gold would transform me into an Adonis!” 

Now stopping before a full-length mirror, he ap¬ 
pears to console himself for such suppositions, by 
very complacently regarding his truly elegant figure 
and classic countenance. 

A tap at the door, and an arch face, already shaded 
by the night-coif, peeps in. 

“ What, not yet gone to bed, brother—why what 
are you studying, to be up so late?” 

“Studying human nature, Helen—a book with 
great pretensions to excellence, but—” 

“Hush, hush, Frank! not a word more,” ex¬ 
claimed Helen, placing her little hand over his mouth, 
“ not a word more—you read with defective vision! 
I proclaim the book of human nature to be charming, 
every page teeming with interest, every line traced 
by the hand divine, a lesson for a lifetime. Ah! 
Frank, remove the film of distrust from your eyes, 
and read this lrook as it ought to be read, therein you 
will find truth, goodness, and beauty!” 

“ Would I could think as you do, Helen. Itell you 
candidly, I am sick of the world as I find it, and 
would gladly give all my wealth and expectations to 
be sure there was one heart that truly loved me— 
loved me for myself alone.” 

“A very pretty theory, indeed! Well, you must 
get married, Frank; I see no other way to cure you— 
then you will have a dear little book of your own to 
study—a choice edition of human nature, traced by 
the feather of Cupid.” 

“Ah! the very thing I was thinking of; but tell 


me, Helen, where can I find that same beautiful 
work?” 

“ Where you please, brother—there is no danger 
that you can sue in vain; there is sweet Anna 

De Kay, roguish little Laura C -, the pensive 

Sarah—” 

“O! do n’t mention them—pray don’t name any 
more of these city belles!” 

“ Well, Frank, human nature is'most lovely in the 
simplicity of country life—you must seek some village 
maid to grace the name of Leland.” 

“ Helen,” says Frank, taking her hand, and looking 
into the large, blue eyes sparkling so mirthfully, 
“ Helen, I tell you if I could find an amiable girl, 
brought up in all the beautiful simplicity of the 
country, no matter how unskillful in the world’s ways 
—one who, ignorant of my wealth and standing, would 
unite her fate to mine for better or for worse—then, 
Helen, I could fall at her feet, and worship her as the 
star of my life and love.” 

“ Pray, remember, my sentimental brother, ere you 
squeeze my hand -so devoutly, that I am not your 
artless country maid,” exclaimed Helen, laughing; 
then, after a moment’s pause, she cries, gayly, “ ah! 
I have it, Frank; you must masquerade a little, that’s 
all—win your bride under false colors, as a sailor 
would say.” 

“ Helen; you witch, youdarlingsister,”saysFrank, 
kissing her, “I will do it—yes, to-morrow I will set 
forth, like Ccelebs, in search of a wife! Now you 
must help me further with your lively imagination; 
you must choose me a profession to masquerade 
under. I must, of course, for the attainment of my 
object, sport the character of a poor gentleman, 
struggling with honest povertyjto gain a livelihood. 
Come, what shall I be—school-master—singing- 
master—drawing-master—or—” 

“ O, the last, by all means!” interrupted Helen. 
“ You will have sucha fine opportunity of developing 
the tastes of your lair scholars—ha!'ha! ha! Frank, 
methinks I already see thee helping some blushing 
milk-maid, with her pail, or, perhaptpeaning against 
a rail-fence, sketching her', as with bare feet and 
scanty skirt, she trips through the morning dew to 
feed her feathery brood.” 

“Well, you may laugh as much as you please,” 
replies Frank, nothing daunted, “ I am firm in my 
determination.’* 

“ And when, most romantic Ccelebs, do you set 
forth?” 

“ To-morrow, or next day at furthest. We will 
talk this over again in the morning, it is too late now 
—so good night, dear Helen, and pleasant dreams!” 

“ Good night. Frank!” and gayly kissing her hand. 
Helen trips out of the room. 

' Frank Leland laid his head upon his pillow within 
the walls of a large brick mansion, where the hum of 
city life penetrated, even through the thick plate- 
glass and rich window-hangings. But a miracle; no 
sooner did soft sleep seal his eye-lids, than he found 
himself in Arcadian scenek—shepherdesses tripped 
gracefully before him with their flocks; beautiful 
maidens led him through flowery fields and shady 
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groves; and the little birds up in the trees, and the; 
little romantic fishes down in the brooks, all sang 
of love and happiness. 

PART m. 

Sit down with me under this spreading tree, and 
let us view the charming scene which surrounds us. 
O, never mind tlje cows, this is their pasture-ground; 
and see, mid-leg the brook yonder, just released from 
plough, stands the; patient ox. Ah! the ducks and- 
geese seem to dispute his right. Observe how they 
shake their wings, as if in defiance, and dip their 
beautiful crests within the sparkling ripples; now, 
how proudly they plume their feathers, and float with 
head erect so gracefully down the silver stream. Do 
you see yonder old farm-house, so old that it seems 
bending under the weight of years ? Look at its low, 
brown eaves, its little narrow windows, half-hidden 
by ivy andhoney-suckle; see the old-fashioned double 
door, and the porch, with its well-worn seats. Do 
you see the swallows skimming around the chimney; 
and do n’t you hear the hum of the bees—there, under 
that old elm you may see their hives, filled, too, with 
luscious honey. There is the well, with its old 
sweep, and the t: moss-covered bucket,” too; and 
look at the com-crib, and the old barn—and what a 
noisy set of fowls around it, cackling, clucking and 
crowing, as if they owned the soil; and how the pigs 
are scampering through the clover-field; ah! the 
little wretches, they have stolen a march, or rather a 
caper; at them, old Jowler, at them, my fine fellow, 
you will soon turn them back to their pen, obstinate 
as they are. 

Do you not admire those venerable trees which 
seem to shelter the old house from the rude assaults 
of the tempest, and to keep out the glare of the sun¬ 
beams from its chambers. Through what a thicket 
of currant-bushes'," and rose-bushes, and lilacs, and 
snow-balls, the path winds from the porch to the 
little gate—is it not a most charming spot? Now 
look over the brow of the hill—there, you can see 
the spire of tne village church; and if you will walk 
a few paces further to yonder green knoll, you will 
see a cluster of pretty dwellings, and comfortable 
farm-houses, scattered through the valley. • 

‘ ! Hark '. do n’t you hear a merry laugh ? so merry 
and joyous that it can only proceed, I am sure, from 
a happy heart. Keep still—for here comes two 
laughing country-girls—no, as I live, one of them is 
—no, it can’t be—yes, it is, the rich young heiress, 
Ursula Lovel i quick, draw behind the tree, and let 
us hear what she says. 

“And so, Hetty, your mother thinks I am themost 
awkward child she ever saw, and wonders where I 
was brought up, not to know how to knead bread, 
and chum, and milk;” and again that merry laugh 
goes ringing through the air. 

“Yes, Miss Ursula; and she wishes—I declare I 
can hardly keep from laughing—she wishes you 
would stick to your cap-making, and not attempt to 
bake again, for you burned up three loaves.” 

“Yes, and burned my fingers, too. "Well, it is 
too bad; let me see, yesterday I let a pan of milk 


fall on the old cat, and fed the hens with beans, and 
old Jowler with meal and water; then, this morning 
I beat the eggs and put them into the bread, and the 
yeast into the pumpkin-pies. Too bad! too bad! 
Why at this rate, Hetty, I shall cost your good old 
parents a fortune!” 

“Never mind, Miss Ursula, for mother says, and 
so does father, that you are the dearest, prettiest, and 
best girl they ever knew; and they already love you 
almost as well as they do me—only they feel sorry 
for you; and mother says if you could not make caps, 
she don’t know what -would become of you, you are 
so dreadful shiftless.” 

Ursula clapped her hands and fairly danced with 
mirth. 

“ After all, Hetty, your good mother is right. Let 
my fortune take wings, and with all my accomplish¬ 
ments to aid me, I feel I should be illy prepared for 
the reverse. Now if your mother would only have 
patience to instruct me a little—suffer me to spoil 
several batches of bread—(the pigs would like it, 
you know,)—burn up a few pounds of cake, and waste 
a quart or two of her rich cream, I declare, I think 
I should leam to be a nice little fanner’s maid. 
What pleases you, Hetty—what are you smiling at ?” 

“ Nothing, only farmer Smith’s oldest son is coming 
to see you— a courting, Miss Ursula; and Esquire 
Tompkins told father he hoped to see you before 
long the mistress of his beautiful new house; for he 
did not think he should-disgrace himself by marrying 
such a girl as you, even if you was only a milliner.” 

“ Why the dear old soul! Come, my false impres¬ 
sions begin to wear away. I find I can be loved 
without the glitter of gold about me. Now let us go 
back to the house, for I have that cap to finish for 
Mrs. Jones; and mind, Hetty, you don’t call me 
Miss Ursula again, in the presence of your mother; 
and do n’t look so distressed when she chides me—it 
is all for my good, you know.” 

Now, there they go into the old farm-house, and at 
the window you may see the demure face of Ursula, 
listening to the good dame, who, with snowy cap, 
and spectacles, seems to be. giving her a lecture, 
while the hands of the little milliner are busily trim¬ 
ming a cap placed on the block before her. 

Over the brow of the hill, and down into the gentle 
sloping meadow, a youth comes walking leisurely. 
He has a portfolio under his arm, and a slight walking- 
stick in his hand, while the cool linen blouse and 
large straw hat shading him from the sun, bespeak 
an air of comfort really quite refreshing this warm 
summer day. 

What! do n’t you know him! Ah, yes—I see you 
recollect Frank Leland, our modem Ccelebs. 

He seems struck by the appearance of the old 
farm-house; its repose is, no doubt, delightful to him; 
and now, choosing a favorable position within the 
shade of a fine old tree, opens his portfolio, and com¬ 
mences to sketch the charmingly rural scene. And, 
indeed, so intent*is he upon his task that the sun has 
already sunk behind the trees, and gentle twilight 
steals on with her starry train ere he rests from his 
employment. Then the old fanner comes out on the 
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porch to take his evening pipe; and the good dame 
sits by his side with her knitting, and the sweet 
voice of Uursula warbles a simple ballad to please 
the ears of the aged pair. The young man bares his 
brow to the delicious breath of evening, and care¬ 
fully placing his sketch within the portfolio, saunters 
on toward the little gate. And now Ursula hushes 
her song, and the old man advances with friendly 
greeting, 

“Walk in, stranger—walk in. I should think you 
might be the young man I heard tell of to-day in the 
village—a teacher of something—I forget the name.” 

“A teacher of drawing,” said Leland, smiling, as 
he took a seat on the bench by the side of the old man. 

“Drawing, eh! And what may that be, young 
sir—some new-fangled notion, I ’ll be bound.” 

“This may, perhaps, explain better than I can tell 
you,” replied Leland, placing the sketch he had just 
taken in the hand of the old man. 

“ Why, wife—why, bless my soul! why, if I 
should not think this was our old house! Why, 
stranger, if ever I see any thing so like in my bom 
days!” 

“Goody gracious preserve me, if it an’t, sure 
enough!” said the dame, putting on her spectacles, 
and eagerly looking over the old man’s shoulder. 
“ My stars and garters, Hetty, look here—for all the 
world just like it—did you ever!” 

The more practiced eye of Ursula detected at once 
a master-hand in the sketch before her; and looking 
admiringly upon it, she could not refrain from ex¬ 
claiming, “ How beautiful!” while Hetty gazed with 
silent wonder upon the stranger who by the magic of: 
his pencil thus portrayed the home of her childhood. 

The contents of the portfolio were now spread out 
upon the grass, and our masquerading millionaire 
was greatly amused at the naivete the old people 
displayed, and not a little flattered by the pleasure 
with which one at least of the young girls appeared 
to look over his collection. 

“ Am I mis'aken,” said he, at length, “ in thinking 
I heard singing, as I came over the meadow?” 

‘‘Well, I reckon not,” said the'old lady, “come, 
’Sula, child, go on with your song—maybe the young 
man would like to hear you; it was Old Robin Gray 
she was singing.” ' 

Ursula was at length prevailed on to repeat the 
ballad, which she did in a style so simple and un¬ 
affected, that, ere she had finished, the young artist 
had made up his mind, that listening to a sweet voice 
by moonlight, beneath a wide-spreading elm, with 
the stars peeping down between the dancing leaves, 
and the soft evening breeze fanning his temples, 
was far more delightful, than to recline in his soft- 
cushioned box at the Opera, listening even to the 
delicious notes of a Pico, with bright jewels, and 
still brighter eyes flashing around him*, and his cheek 
kissed by the inconstant air wafted from the coquet¬ 
tish fan in the bands of smiling beauty. And, more¬ 
over, that the book of human nature* to be studied in 
the country, certainly opened very beautifully. 

The evening passed off pleasantly. Leland con¬ 
fided to the old manhis poverty, and desire to obtain 
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scholars in his art sufficient to enable him to pay his 
board while in the village; that he had been employed 
by several gentlemen to sketch scenes from nature, 
and that having heard much of the beautiful views 
in the neighborhood,'he had been induced to visit 
the village. 

But the old man thought he had much better turn 
farmer, and offered to hire him for eight dollars a 
month, as he needed a hand -in haying time. This 
offer, however, the young man could not accept, 
being, as-he said, already engaged to complete the 
drawings. Then ihe old man told how his fathers 
had lived there before him, and how by hard labor 
he had been able to keep the old homestead his own; 
and hat his daughter, Hetty, had been living with a 
great-heiress, who was very fond of her, and who 
had given her leave to spend the summer at home; 
and how she .had come, and brought a poor girl with 
her, who made caps, and such gim-cracks, and that 
(in a whisper) his old woman thought she had never 
had any bringing-up, poor thing!” 

"When Leland returned to his lodgings, in the 
village, he thought over his evening adventure with 
great pleasure. The simplicity of the old people 
charmed him; Hetfy he thought a modest, pretty girl; 
but it was the little cap-maker who somehow or other 
dwelt most forcibly in his mind. 

“ She is certainly quite handsome, notwithstanding 
she is a little, a very little, cross-eyed—it is a pity!” 
And Leland leaned out the window, and whistled 
“ Auld Robin Gray.” “ How pathetically she warbled 
the line, 

But she looked in my face ’til my heart was like to 
break_ 4 

and Leland threw off one slipper, and stopped to hum 
it over again. “ Her voice only wants a little culti¬ 
vation”—off goes the other slipper', and out goes the 
head into the moonlight, and in it comes again. 
“ Well, I must teach her to draw—her own patterns, 
at any rate. Pleasant old couple; the .idea of hiring 
me for eight dollars a*month—capital !^md in a fit of 
laughter he threw himself upon the bed. “ Wbat a 
roguish pair of eyes, after all, the little cap-maker 
has!” 

Again the dreams of our hero were all Arcadian, 
and every shepherdess was a little cross-eyed, and 
warbled “ Auld Kbbin Gray.” 

In the bright moonlight, which, glancing through 
the flickering leaves, streams across the chamber- 
floor, filling it with her softened radiance, sits Ursula. 
But why so pensive; is it the influence of the hour, 
I wonder—has the gentle moon thus power to sadden 
her, or— 

“ Hetty, he has a very fine countenance.” 

There, you see her pensiveness has found a voice. 

“Who, Miss Ursula?” 

“ Why, this young stranger. He has a fine figure, 
too; and his manners are certainly quite refined.” 

“ Yes, and what pretty pictures he makes.” 

“ True, Hetty, very pretty; he certainly has a 
genius for the art” A long silence. “What a pity 
he is poor.” 
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“What’s a pity, Miss Ursula?” cries Hetty, 
half asleep. 

“ 0, nothing, nothing—go to sleep, Hetty.” 

But Ursula still sits in the moonlight, and thinks of 
the handsome young artist. Her generous little heart 
has already smoothed his path to eminence. Yes, 
she resolves if, upon acquaintance, he proves as 
■worthy as he appears—and does she doubt it—not she 
—that neither money nor patronage shall be wanting 
to his success. Generous little cap-maker! And 
when at length she sought her couch, young Love, 
under the harmless guise of honest Benevolence, 
perched himself at her pillow. 

PART IV. 

And now, every morning sees Leland taking his 
way to the farm-house; and the villagers, good 
people, have made up their minds that there must 
be some very pretty scenes in that neighborhood. 

And so there are, very fine scenes; for, reclining 
under the shady trees, the young artist may be seen, 
with crayons in hand, the little cap-maker in his eye, 
as, seated on a little bench, she busily plies her 
needle, and sings for h’s entertainment, meanwhile, 
some rustic ballad. Sometimes, forgetting herself, 
she executes a brilliant roulade ; and when Leland 
starts, astonished, and expresses bis delight, she 
blushes deeply, and says she once went to the 
theatre. 

And the old dame wonders what on earth they can 
find to talk about day after day, “a sittin’ under 
trees,” and tells Hetty to mind her work, and not 
take up any such silly ways. And t e old man 
thinks a hale, hearty fellow like that, had better lend 
a hand to the plough, and not sit there spoiling so 
much white paper; and Hetty roguishly watches her 
young mistress, and smiles sliiy, and thinks there 
will be a wedding before long. 

“ Ah! happy, satisfied Leland! 

For he has won the heart of the charming little 
cap-maker. He, the poor, unpretending artist, he 
has won her away from the rich Esquire, who came 
rolling down in his carriage to woo her; and from 
the pale young doctor, who knelt tremblingly before 
her; and from the honest farmer, who swore he loved 
her better than his cattle. He, without fortune, 
without friends, has won her. She loves him, and 
through poverty and hardship will share his fate. 
And then, when bearing her off a happy bride, he 
thought how she would blush and tremble with sur¬ 
prise and sweet timidity when he should reveal his 
rank, and place her in that sphere she was bom. to 
grace—what rapturous visions danced through his 
brain! 

And no less rapturous were the thoughts of Ursula. 
She was now beloved, truly loved for herself alone 
—she, a poor, friendless girl. No money had shed 
its enticements around her—there was nothing to 
gain but an innocent heart, and a portionless hand; 
and yet the gifted, but poor artist, who might,by the 
rank of genius, have aspired to the favor of any high¬ 
born lady; he has chosen her to share his fate and 
fortunes. How her heart throbs, when she thinks of 


the wealth her hand will confer upon him—of the 
pride with which she shall see him adorning that 
station for which he is so eminently qualified. 

Ah! after all, what happiness to be an heiress! 

Three months flew by, and brings us to the night 
before the wedding. The lovers are alone, and, for 
lovers, extremely taciturn—for their thoughts are 
doubtless far into the bright future, o’er which no 
cloud is floating. The countenance of Ursula beams 
with happiness, yet her manner is somewhat ab¬ 
stracted—she is evidently agitated. At length Leland 
speaks, 

“ Dearest Ursula, it seems to me that no wealth 
could contribute to our happiness; we have youth, 
health, strength, and loving hearts to bear us on our 
life-journey, as hand-in-hand we meet its pains and 
pleasures. Ah! I can already fancy our pleasant 
fire-side. No one’s caps wi I find so ready a sale as 
yours, dear Ursula; and my pencil, too, will be 
inspired to greater effort by your praise.” And Le¬ 
land turned aside to conceal the smile which played 
round his mouth at the deception he "was practicing. 

“ But what is the matter, Ursula—what agitates you 
thus; you surely do not repent your promise, be¬ 
loved one!” 

“ 0, no, no, dear Frank! but I have something to 
tell you, which, perhaps, may forfeit me your love.” 

“Good heavens,Ursula! what mean you! tears, 
too—speak, speak, what is it! is not your heart mine, 
or have you loved another more truly!” • 

“ No! O, no! and yet, Frank, I am not what I seem 
—I have deceived you. You think me but a poor, 
friendless girl, dependent upon my needle for my 
maintenance, when, in fact, O, Frank, how shall I 
say it, I am— 

“Speak, dearest!” 

“ I am an heiress.” 

Frank sprang to his feet in amazement. 

“You—you—dear, artless girl that you are—you 
an heiress! It can’t be—it is impossible! and—what 
a pity!” he adds, aside, as one half his airy castle 
fell to the ground. 

“Now, sit down, Frank, and when you have 
heard my story, and my motives for doing as I have' 
done, you will, I trust, pardon the duplicity I have 
been guilty of toward you.” 

And before she had finished her recital Frank’s 
plans were formed; so, falling at her feet, he poured 
out his acknowledgments fqr her condescension in 
honoring with her hand one so far beneath her, and 
had the satisfaction—cunning dog;—of having a pair 
of white arms thrown around his neck, and a sweet 
kiss, from sweeter lips, pressed upon his brow, as 
the generous girl assured him that were her fortune 
ten thousand times doubled, she should consider all 
as dross compared with his love. 

“ Well, I am fairly caught,” quoth Frank, in the 
privacy of his apartment, “ for I swore I never 
would marry an heiress. That .was a rash oath— 
let it pass. But what a pity dear Ursula has money. 
I wish to my soul her father had not left her a cent— 
why could not he have endowed a hospital. She is 
a dear, noble girl, willing to bestow it all upon one 
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whom she believes struggling with poverty; never 
mind, I shall get the laugh on her yet.” 

At an early hour the following morning the vene¬ 
rable village pastor pronounced the nuptial benedic¬ 
tion; and with the hearty good wishes of the old 
farmer and the dame, and followed by the loving 
eyes of Hetty, the new married pair bade farewell 
to the spot consecrated to so many happy hours. 

A ride of a few miles brought them to the steam¬ 
boat ; and just as the rays of the setting sun gilded 
the spires and roofs of the city, the boat touched 
the wharf. 

And now Frank’s heart beat almost audibly, as he 
thought how rapidly the moment was approaching 
when, throwing off all disguise, he should lead his 
lovely bride to his own princely dwelling. 

And Ursula, too, had never looked so beautiful 
—had never felt so proud and happy; proud to pre¬ 
sent her husband to her good uncle and aunt, who 
were waiting to welcome them; happy that her 
beloved Frank would no longer have to plod on 
life’s dull round in poverty and loneliness. 

It certainly was happiness to be an heiress. 

“ Ursula,” said Frank, as the • carriage rolled 
rapidly over the pavements, “ will you do me a 
favor?” 

“ Most certainly, dear Frank—what is it ?” 

:t My sister, poor girl,” replied Leland, in some 
embarrassment, “ resides on the route to your resi¬ 
dence ; will you alight there just for one moment, 
that I may have the happiness of bringing together 
the two dearest objects of my heart?” 

“ Order the carriage to stop when you pleasej 
Frank—I, too, am impatient to embrace your sister,” 
replied the blushing Ursula. 

The earriag soon turned into a fashionable street, 
even at that early hour brilliant with gas lights. 
Elegant equipagesrolledpast; already lightsstreamed, 
and music sounded from many splendid dwellings. 
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Soon the carriage drew up before one even more 
splendid—the steps were let down—the door thrown 
wide by a servant in livery, and, with mingled pride 
and tenderness irradiating his fine countenance, and 
meeting with a smile her perplexed and wondering 
glance, Frank led his fair bride into a spacious and 
beautiful apartment, taste and elegance pervading 
all its arrangements. A young girl sprang from the 
sofa, and came tripping to meet them. 

“ My sister Helen, dearestUrsula. Helen, embrace 
your sister, and welcome her to the home she, is 
henceforth to grace.” 

Then leading the agitated girl to a seat, he threw 
himself on his knees before her, saying, 

“Pardon, pardon, my dearest wife! I, too, had 
my secret. No poor artist sought your love—I, 
too, am the heir of wealth; I, too, sought to be 
loved for myself alone. Say that you forgive me, 
dear one.” 

Ursula could not speak, but wept her joy and 
happiness on his bosom. 

Helen laughs merrily, yet slily wipes a tear from 
her eye, then kissing them both,.she says, 

“ What think you now of the great book of human 
nature you went forth to study, you discontented 
ones? Youfavorites of fortune! ingrates thatyou have 
been—you foolish pair of fovers! Listen dear brother. 
As the rich Frank Leland you possessed the same 
attributes of goodness as did Frank Leland the poor 
artist: and you, dear sister, were no less lovely and 
amiable as the heiress of wealth, than as Ursula 
the little cap-maker. See you not, then, that true 
merit, whether it gilds the brow of the rich man or 
radiates around the poor man’s path, will find its 
way to every pure and virtuous mind. Henceforth, 
you dear ones, look at human nature with more 
friendly eyes, and forget in the excellencies of the 
many , the errors of the few. 
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THE LITTLE HEIRESS OF THE QUARTER. 

“ She does credit to the quarter,*’ said Mere Poulain, the dealer in green¬ 
grocery, to Pore Creton, the pork-butcher, who replied by an affirmative 
grunt. 

The subject of this neighbourly dialogue was Mademoiselle Annette Du- 
four, a little milliner, who occupied a single room on the fifth story of the 
pork-bathcer’s house. It is not often that a young girl living alone thus wins 
the suffrages of her neighbours, especially when those neighbours are an old 
bachelor and an old maid, notorious throughout the whole quarter for 
their gosaipping propensities. 

Having used the word quarter twice, it is necessary to define the mean¬ 
ing it bears in ordinary conversation in Paris. It means neither more nor 
less than a small portion of a street, often consisting of only two or three 
tenements, in which the porters, small tradesmen, and less aristocratic 
lodgers, are either friends or enemies, or at least under the constant obser¬ 
vation of one circle of active gossips. A crossing generally cuts off all 
communication between these little societies, except, perhaps, in the case 
of the corner houses, which mutually observe each other, and play a kind 
of four-handed game all to themselves. Scandal always traverses the street, 
ventures to slink past a dead-wall, a public monument, a sentry-box, or 
even a row o? demare shop3, vending articles not of absolute necessity in 
everyday life. A dealer in Chinese curiosities is a more impassable bar¬ 
rier than the Chinese Wall. 

The quarter of which we mean to speak is a section of the Rue des 
Anges Gardiens. It is bounded on the south by the Rue Jacob running 
right angles, and on the north by the bock-wall of the School of the 
■^ T ^ 3 and a small barrack. A wine-merchant, a milk-dealer, an apo¬ 
thecary, a tailor, a pork butcher, a pastry-cook, a shoemaker, a bardwares- 
a staymaker, a grocer, and other tradesmen occupy the front ages, 
inere is also what is called a Dutch Company, or inferior eating-house. 
*2!/ caf ®* Be QeralI y innocent 0 f customers. The inhabitants, therefore, 
rarely go beyond their own limits, except in search of bread and 
me * ,®° me misanthropical and fastidious spirits among them, it is true, 
pretend that they are better served in more distant shops, or at the market, 
ana are consequently set down as bad neighbours, and scandalised in the 
most unmerciful manner. 

attempt to analyse the inhabitants of the eight or ten great houses 
juat form this quarter, would be exceedingly difficult. Lawyers, medical 
men,retired bourgeoisie, poor legitimists, foreigners, students, work-people, 
male and female, throng the numerous apartments and separate rooms 
a tt Lr Se a } trcsoi the mansardc. The affairs of mo 3 t of these folks 
known in some distorted shape, through the medium of servants and 
portera, to the inveterate gossips of the quarter, and tarnish them of 
coarse with endless matter of speculation. No man, it b said, is a hero 
*° al3 valet-de-cbambre. No family, we may add, can preserve a perfectly 
^spotted reputation when placed under the constant gaze of prying curiosi¬ 
ty- r ive or six old women industriously watching your windows, your 
floors, year goings ia and comings out questioning your servants, andcal- 


culaing your outlay, will inevitably make you in the end the subject ol 
romance or intrigue of some sort. 

It is worth while to examine how Annette contrived to gain the approba¬ 
tion of Mere Poulain ami her co-gossips. Iu the first place, on arriving in 
the quarter, slie made a point of dealing at once in her smnll way with all 
the trades-people thereof Under pretence of constant work, she spent 
very little time in hdr purchases, but still took occasion, in an unaffected 
manner, to tell everybody who and what she was, where she came from, 
and why she had left her last lodgings. Curiosity makes peace with those 
who seem to satisfy it. Annette, moreover, made especial acquaintance 
with no one, but allowed all her neighbours free admission into her room, 
where there was nothing to excite either envy or derision. Add to this, 
that there was something frank and winning in her manner ; that she was 
not too pretty, and yet plearing ; that she paid her way tolerably well— 
and the mystery of her popularity ts explained. 

Aunette lived, as we have said, on the fifth story, overlooking a little 
court yard. Her window was adorned with flower-pots, and a cage, in 
which was an old canary, that sometimes deigned to sing. All day long, 
when the weather was fine, she sat working at this window, breathing the 
fresh air which came o\er the roof, and very seldom raising her eyes. 

At such times, a full view of the interior of her chamber could be ob¬ 
tained from two of the windows on the opposite side of the narrow' court¬ 
yard ; that is to say, the one on a level with hers, and the one just above, 
on the sixth story. The lower window belonged to a young medical stu¬ 
dent, the upper to a working colourist; and from both, at various periods, 
different kinds of declarations had been made to Annette, who, however, 
thought proper not to pay attention to cither. 

Alexander Majescat, the medical student, was an original fellow in his 
way. Little, but well made, he was impressed with the profound belict 
that no woman could resist his piercing black eyes, and huge bushy beard. 
If pressed, indeed, in conversation, he would admit that he wn« irresistible. 
Two or three days after Annette’s arrival, he saw her working at her win¬ 
dow ; and taking a fancy immediately to her fresh cheerful face, leaned 
out, and cried “ Good-morning, my little neighbour. Is it you that has 
succeeded the drummer Robert V' She nodded assent. “Very glad to 
hear it. He was an ugly fellow, with red whiskers : you arc a pretty 
girl, with red hair—no. it is not red, but auburn. Is not your hair au¬ 
burn, my little neighbour ?” t 

To have noticed this question, would have been to establish an intimacy 
at once. Annette pretended not to hear, and went away from the window. 
But Majescat was not to be rebutted ; he liked flirtation on the long-range 
system, and whenever he saw his little neighbour at work, bawled out 
some salutation or compliment, to which she teplied or not, as her humour 
prompted, but never in a way that might bo construed into encourage¬ 
ment. When she was very inattentive, the swarthy student would force 
her to look in his direction by cutting extraordinary capers, dancing round 
the room, declaiming speeches from Racine, or singing vociferously ; and 
when she involuntarily cast her eyes that way, he would cither bow and 
smirk, or make hideous faces. At first, all Uils was rather amusing, and 
Annette used to retreat into a cupboard, that she might laugh without 
being heard ; but in the course of a month or two, Majescat began to be 
considered a terrible bore. 

Auguste Mareschal, the colourist, a tall, pale young man, with soft blue 
eyes, went about his courtship in a different way. lie began by looking 
very intently at the little milliner, in hope that at length their glances 
might meet Perhaps he had read of serpents and cats bringing down 
tom-tits with the “ artillery of their eyes.” However, this system of 
fascination produced no results; so he took to buying little bouquets, 
which fie launched with a dexterous hand into his lady’s lap, and then hid 
himself behind his curtain. At first, Annette thought that these missile* 
came from Majescat’s room, and threw them away in a very marked man¬ 
ner ; but on discovering the truth, was about merely to lay them on the 
window-sill, when she reflected that this change of conduct would be a 
decided encouragement; so, a3 often as the bouquets came down, they 
went into the court-yard to be torn to pieces by tbedogs and children thal 
played there. Auguste at length grew weary of this mode of showing hi* 
affection, especially as it was an expensive one, and resumed his original 
system of staring. In this manner he lost a great deal of time, and found 
that his week’s gains did not cover his week’s expenses. By gazing toe 
much upon a star, he fell into—debt. 

Several mouths passed, Annette’s reputation increasing in the quarter, 
and the two young men making no progress in their addresses. Majescat, 
it is true, as the bolder and more idle, had lain in wait for the little mil 
liner at the porter’s lodge, and exchanged some words with her. But she 
obstinately refused all his offers of petits-verres of “ something sweet,” ol 
tarts at the pastry-cook’s, of breakfasts at the cafe, of dinners at the re¬ 
staurant, of evenings at the theatre, and of days in the country I The 
poor girl did hesitate for a moment, we must confess, before she- declined 
this last delightful proposal. An excursion to the country, to St. Germain. 
Montmorency, or Mendon,hasan almost irresistible attraction for a Parisian 
grisette; but it is expensive, and to be complete, requires the arm of a 
cavalier. How many in her place would have subscribed to all necessary 
conditions! But she closed her ears to the seductive speeches of the gay 
Majescat, and audaciously asserted, that she did not like the country. 

The girl is a dragon, a myth, and a mystery,” would the medical stu¬ 
dent mutter, as, after exchanging as few words as politeness required, An¬ 
nette would trip away with the bandbox in which she was carrying back 
her work ; but the obstacleshe encountered, so far from discouraging, only 
served to excite him ; and he became wholly absorved in bIs pursuit, thal 
he remained every day, and all day, watching the motions of the little 
milliner, never leaving his room until Rhe shewed signs of going out, and 
then running down to waylay her iu the alley. By degrees, ne fancied 
himself really in love with her ; and onoe, in a desperate mood, wrote hall 
a sonnet to her eyebrow. 

In process of time this enamoured wight discovered, no matter how, 
that the colourist was his rival, aud nothing could exceed thereupon his 
rage and mortification. One morning Annette, yielding to a kind of fas¬ 
cination—for she knew that Auguste’s eyes were fixed upon her—could 
not refraia from looking up at him. Majescat caught the glance, and in¬ 
stantly shouted out: “ Ah, traitress, you are betraying me i I saw you 
wink at him!*’ And leaning over hss window, he cried still loader; “ I 
give formal notice, that I will kill, murder, assassinate, flay alive any man 
or boy who dares to stand betwixt me and my adored Annette 1” All the 
people in the house were instantly at their windows, and the poor milliner 
was fain to take refuse behind her curtains. Auguste, though no hero, 
felt it incumbent on him to reply: “ And I am ready to kick, and pull the 
nose of whoever insults that charming creature Majescat did not seem 
inclined, for the present, to carry out his murderous intentions, but con¬ 
tented himself with shaking his figt at his own ceiling, and going through 
the pantomlne of catting up Auguste with a large dissecting-knife. The 
colourist, on his part, seeing that no dreadful consequences ensued from 
his audacity, grew furious—stamped fiercely about the room, kicked an 
imaginary rival out of the window ; and so the matter ended. 

From that time forward, Annette's window remained closed, and^ her 
curtains drawn. The poor child, who worked from morning until night, 
was now deprived of fresh air, except during her rare walks; and the 
neighbours noticed that the freshness of her cheeks gradually faded. She 


did not complain, however, but lived courageously on, maintained b 3 
hone of better times. 

>Ve do not know how much exactly Annette gained per diem ; she hcrscl 
did not know. Sometime** she was in full work ; sometimes she had n< 
work at all, but rarely did a flash of good-fortune make her deviate intt 
the most trifling extravagance ; for now, ut the end of every three month* 
she was under the dire necessity of collecting the sum of thirty franca fo: 
her rent. It was not always she could succeed, in spile of nights spen 
at her needle ; and sometimes, therefore, she had to go and beg a delay 
and tell her little story to soften the heart of her severe landlord. Htt 
expenses were not great—fur from it. Three sons of bread for her day’i 
consumption ; two sous of milk and one sou of coffee In the morning 
vegetables and salad, to the amount of about four sous, for her dinner 
once a week the pot-au-feu, costing a franc, and furnishing boiled beef fo] 
three days, and broth in cold weather for four or five ; a quart of ten-sot 
wine now and then. Such were her requirements in the shape of food 
and from this it may be inferred that she had rather a good appetite 
Tw ice a year she bought a new gown, one for summer, and one for winter 
and whenever she could afford it,a handsome cap, which Hhe trimmed will 
her own hands. For great occasions, which rarely or never occurred, sh< 
actually had a bonnet and a muff; but the first was out of fashion, and 
the second very much moth-eaten. From the time when she first madt 
her appearance in the quarter, no person came to sec her except one old 
lady, whom she stated to the Inquisitive to be her aunt, established at Iwy 
To observations that this lady appeared to be well dressed, she replied 
that Bhe was trfo bicn (very well)—moaning that her fortune was com 
fortable. 

Both Majescat and Auguste would probably have licon In despair fron 
the outset, had they known in what Annette s hope consisted. It was li 
the somewhat precarious love of a young soldier at that time serving ii 
the Algerian army. On all other subjects she had l»ccn communicative 
but on this had preserved a complete silence. As no letters ever came t 
her address—the aunt being the medium of correspondence—the truth wa 


never suspected; and the gossips of the quarter often wondered that a 

nipn « «rlr1 hod nrvt “ anmnbnd v " an till* nliracu* rmon ** Thi> f<u*L K»1 


Pere Creton, the pork-butcher, with indifference, “ Annette )■ not prett 
enough, and too poor to attract any one for the serious motive; and ah 
is too prudent to listen to the first young fellow who may talk nonsen! 
to her.” But in the Becret depths of his own mind, the pork-butcher ha 
often thought that if he were old enough to marry—ho wa* barely fifty- 
Anncttc would make a charming ornament for his counter, and wonld a 
tract customers by the inimitable grace with which she would weigh sai 
sages and carve bam. It was even probable, if fate had not ordered ma 
tors otherwise, that before he became quite decrepit, he would have offerc 
his fat hand and corpulent person to the little milliner. In the mcantlm 
be stared at her as sne passed, gave her the full worth of her money, an 
bought her a magnificent geranium at the St. Anne—her patron saint 
day. 

A fierce war bad at length been declared bcfWeon Augnsto and Majcsca 
The latter thinking that the former might be the favoured lover, begni 
operations by blowing fine dust through the colourist’s keyhole, in orde 
to injure his prints ; the former retorted by dancing an insane polka over; 
morning at three o’clock over the student’s head. Majescat next nailci 
up his enemy’s door; Auguste threw a dead cat throngli his rival’s win 
dow. At length they came to words and shaking of fists one at the othci 
bat no practical result ensued; and the heroic challenges interchange 
served only to amuse poor Annette, who overheard them behind her Yu 
penetrable curtain. 

One morning the postman came to the porter’s lodge, asked if Mad< 
moiselle Annette Dufour lived there, and on receiving an affirmative n 
ply, left a large important-looking letter from Bordeaux. In the natun 
course of things, this letter ought immediately to have been taken n 
stairs to its address; but alter it had been turned round and round, an 
examined and peeped into unsuccessfully at the lodge, it was taken to tl 
pork-butcher’s shop, and well greased by M. Croton’s fat bands; then 
was carried under an apron to .Mere Poulain, who also left tho mark 
her thumbs; and so it went round the quarter, until the address was rci 
dered nearly illegible. No reasonable gness at its contents having bee 
made, somebody suggested that it ought forthwith to be carried to Madi 
moiselle Annette herself, and that the portress onght not to Icavo tl 
room until it was opened and read. 

Annette seemed surprised at receiving tho letter, thanked the portret 
but laid it down on ber work-table without breaking the seal. She wi 
very bnsy sewing on the delicate fringe of a satin cape, and affected i 
1 least to be in too great a hurry to leave off her work. The portress wi 
in a fever of curiosity, fidgeted about the room, made a variety of observi 
tions, and at length said: “ Arc yon not eager to know what that letu 
contains’” “ Not particularly,” said Annette, endeavouring to look m 
concerned, though her little fingers really trembled with excitement. Sb 
was determined,however, to keep her correspondence to herself, and waite 
full ten minutes, until the portress, bearing herself called, flounced_awa 
a state of great indignation, muttering, that “ she was sure she did no 
,nt to piyinto other people’s affairs.” In ten minutes afterwards, 1 


m 
want 


was decided in a full conclave of goseips,held in Mire Poulain’s shop,tha 
Annette was proud and conceited, and that everybody bad been verj 
much mistaken in her character. The old dame, indeed, had the andsciti 
to suggest, that she had previously formed this opinion, and had hin ted tl 
more than once; but she was immediately put down as an impertinent 
pretender to superior wisdom. ,... 

The little milliner, meanwhile, bad opened her letter, and round tnat tl 
was from a solicitor of Bordeaux, informing her that her grandmother wai 
dead, and requesting her to send him legal authority to sell wnat pro¬ 
perty existed, in order that the proceeds might be divided^ amongst the 
several heirs. It would be useless to Insinuate that Annette dropped mors 
than one tear to the memory of an old lady whom she did not rememwt 
to have ever seen, or that Bhe was not delighted at the prospect of an fa- 
heritance which wonld enable her to 

Sergeant Jacques Coustand, her affianced. , P “, 1 ®“ Jg 

best gown and her prettiest cap, and went down to Mere Potuam s, to ask 
the address of a lawyer, and to state genmally fbe news she had received. 
It was too late to re-establish her popuIantr-~th»t ***£086/ or , c *** 

she furnished matter for an ocean of small- talk. Before she had been a 
quarter of an hour in the office of 5L Simon, afrc«j ^ 8 I 0 a ,?/ n t ° e ,g 0 ® , PJ 
fiad been held and dissolved ; and the news spread like wildfire throng 
tbc whole quarter, that Annette, the conce.ted li ttlcmdhner. had fnhented 
a portion of one hundred thousand francs (£4000), neither more nor 

lc Who were more astounded and excited by this intelligence than Auguste 
and Majescat? Both blamed themselves severely for not having earned 
on their courtship in a more effective manner, and made fierce resolves to 
ptek aqn"fth all rivals. The student not long after he had heard 
that Aunette waa an hclrea?, leaned out of his window, and snouted to 
Auiruste that If he made m much noiw overhead at night, be should be 
oblieed to complain to the landlord, and get his warning sent fo. The 
colourist who was behind-band with bis rent, felt this threat acutely, bat 
bravely retorted, that Majescat might do his worst, under peril, neverthe¬ 
less, of being soundly kicked. 
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“Do you mean to threaten me, fellow?’* shouted the student, looking 

*P* 

“ Of oouree 1 do, cur/’ replied the colourist, looking down. 

“ Shall I come up to you?” 

44 Do, if you dare.” 

Similar dialogues had often before occurred without consequences; but 
on this occasion Majcscat’s blood wa« up, and, thrusting out a fishing-rod, 
be made a desperate hit at his rival's head. The colourist seized the rod, 
and both began tugging away with such fury, that one or both would pro¬ 
bably have been precipitated into the court-yard below, had not a soft, 
half-suppressed laugh attracted their attention. Annette was looking be¬ 
tween her curtains, enjoying the scene with good-humoured malice. The 
two rivals felt ashamed, and each shrank out of sight, to meditate the 
plan of a decisive assault on the young milliner s heart. As both let go 
the fishing-rod at the same time, it fell down into the court, broke three 
panes of glam, frightened four old ladies, and narrowly escaped killing 
five children. The consequencq was a formal complaint to the landlord, 
and a formal notice to quit to both the combatants. 

Next day, the projects of our suitors were matured, and they set about 
executing them. Majescat could think of nothing better than a visit in 
person, with bis fascinating eyes and irresistible beard. He found Annette 
at her work. She seemed surprised and frightened at seeing him ; but 
mustered up courage to ask in an off-hand manner what he wanted. He 
made his declaration forthwith, enlarged on the excellence of his worldlj 
prospects, hinted at the charm of his exterior, and ended by a positive 
offer of his hand and heart. In romance, the answer to this “peech woulc: 
be an Indignant refusal, and a request to “ leave the room but Annette 
was not made of such obdurate stuff. She hod been more than six yean 
separated from her Jacques, and had recently heard from him but rarely 
Not knowing the reports that had been circulated as to her wealth, she 
could not but feel a little agitated at this rare occurrence in the life of i 
Parisian grisette—a real bona-fide offer of marriage, calling up visions o 
white dresses and veils, orange-flower blossoms, the mairic, the church 
things and places but seldom visiting even the dreams of these “ feinalt 
bachelors,” as they call thcm«elvcs. Jacques had better make haste : hii 
honest face begins to grow dim at the end of that long tunnel—six yean 
of a young girl’s life, from sixteen to twenty-two. I am very much afraid 
he would not have been satisfied could he have seen into Annette’s hear! 
at that moment. 

Not that she had any positive idea of accepting Majescat. Students art 
never looked upon as marrying men. They are passible lovers, but verj 
Impassible husbands. Besides, the vulgar joviality, the ridiculous pranks? 
and off-hand courtship of this young fellow, however successful they mighl 
have been with others, had not exactly won her heart. It must not b< 
supposed, however, that she looked on all those things with the eyes of s 
fastidious fine lady. Though Majescat had made himself a bore, he wai 
admitted to be a pretty fellow, who might work out into something toler 
able—iu case Jacques proved faithless. It would be wiser and mon 
maidenly, without precisely giving him hopes, not to discourage him al 
together ; and so, after hall un hour’s conversation, Majescat was din 
missed, very much puzzled to determine whether he had been successfu 
or ridiculous. 

An hour afterwards, a long letter came from the colourist. It wai 
sensibly written, contained an apparently sincere expression of attach 
ment, and held out a prospect to Annette of u comfortable life as th< 
partner of an honest working-man. An ordinary grisette—whose chie 
characteristics arc love of dre-s. of pleasure, and especially of good eating 
—would have turned back with contempt from this humble offer to th< 
more brilliant expectations suggested by Majescat. But Annette had ver) 
just notions on the subject of marriage, and balanced carefully the tw< 
chances of happiness thus held out to her—though, in reality, she had nc 
Idea at the time of accepting either. A very equivocal shake of the head 
from her window, was the only answer she made to the eager inquiries oi 
a pair of gentle blue eyes that gazed at her as she read the letter. 

Annette was pensive all the rest of that day. Dismissing for the pro 
sent all reflection on the particular claims of those two suitors, she thoughl 
very seriously, as she had already more than once done, on her lonely life 
on the dangers by which it was surrounded, on the precarious condition o 
her health and reputation. The solitude in which she had cheerfully 
passed so many long years, began to frighten her. She discovered that i 
was not good to be alone ; that many functions of her being had remamet 
too long unemployed; that many of her feelings, even sentiments, hat 
been too long ruthlessly crushed under the weight of a first engagemen 
that might never be destined to be fulfilled; and with an exaggcratioi 
natural to youth, she wept over the loss of her best years. Make haste 
make haste, Jacques, or the sunflower will have turned to another god! 

It is not so difficult us some suppose to suppress the warmer passions 
but then they must be kept in a uniform state of subjection. Annette 
with her mind constantly fixed upononc object, impelled by it as a motiv< 
to work by day, ond amused by it in her dreams at night, had carried for 
ward into the full bloom ofwomnnhood all the pare aspirations, the chaste 
ambitions, the pretty fancies of the girl. For six long years she had played 
with her love as with a doll; had dressed it in sham toilets, fed it with 
sham food, and put it in a sham bed in a sham house. This could not last 
forever. Jacques may say it might have lasted a month or so longer; 
but there would be no mystery or uncertainty in human life, if all things 
went on in this proper convenient manner. Jacques, Jacques! it is quite 
miraculous enough that the snow 1ms lain upon the ground even to the old 
age of spring. Make haste, then, for the golden feet of the sun are travel¬ 
ling towards it, and it must thaw at last. 

Jacques is a wise man, that is evident. These thoughts seem to have 
struck him; and for the first tune he has asked for leave of absence. He 
need not return, for his service will be over before the leave has expired 
With some compunction already on his mind, he hurries away from Tie 
mcccn, and^ hastens to the coast. Anxiety increases within him as he pro 
cceds; it gives him a respectable shaking during the passage of the Medi 
temincan, and works him into a fever on the way from Marseille to Parts 
This is what is called poetical justice. Jacques is expiating six years o 
ineffable satisfaction with himself; of cool, calm confidence in the invio 
lablc promise of a child to whom it was almost a crime in him to speak o 
love; of jolly camp-life under n rainbow of hope which never paled oi 
trembled in the heaven of his fancy, but which rested its base on the future 
with the same marble firmness that it rested on the pa«t; he is expiating 
the little episode of the Arab maiden, the passionate courtship of tin 
Spanish widow, and a whole host of petty fiirtations. which he hopes will 
never reach Annette’s ears. 

. Annette had at length received intelligence, that her “ fortune” con 
sisted of 1000 francs in cash, and a third share of MO francs a year in £ 
little piece oflanded property. She had by this time almost made up hei 
mind to put a stop to the addressee of Messrs. Maje^at and Auguste 
partly perhaps because although they talked of fighting, they did not d< 
so, partly because she suspected their mercenary motives. But the lcisurt 
in which her little piece of good-fortune allowed her for awhile to indulge 
had done M. Jacques a great deal of damage. In looking over his letter? 
she found few protestations oflove, few delicate expressions of attachment 
It seemed to her. that he regarded her as a piece of property which he hai 
Irrevocably‘acquirod. and she resolved, in answering his next letter, to lei 
him see that she still was her own mistress, and well aware—here sh< 
glanced at a large new mirror—of her value. 

She was indeed a charming little thing, though many would not hav< 
called her beautiful. Her bright eyes, fresh complexion, white teeth, rosv 
lips, and immense knot of glo^y auburn hair, were perhaps even less at 
tractive than that full, firm form which no cornet ever confined, and whicl 
drove to despair the fine ladies for whom she worked. Positively. Jacques 
is a happy man if he arrire in time. 

He came at last; and as he scrambled up the staircase, all his anxietv 
vanished, and he thought he w as on the very brink of paradise. Whal 
was his surprise, when he found himself received as a perfect stranger bj 
a beauty whom he scarcely recognised ! They had to descend to minute 
explanations and proofs of identity. The golden moment had passed b\ 
the time this necessary duty was performed: and they sat down very 
sadly, and with appareut indifference to talk. Ah. Jacques, we think the 
rainbow must have planted its bright foot further on 3 This is not what 
you expected. 

The truth was, that Annette, without exactly understanding her own 
feelings, was surprised and shocked by the sudden appearance of her old 
lover. He was so changed, too, from the smooth-faced modest youth, to 
u bc 1 ? rtlc ^ and ^ashing soldier. She liked the second, perhaps, better 
than the first, but in a different wav. and shrank from being claimed as 
by that handsome stranger, of wLom she knew nothing but the name. 
Why did he not come ai> a stranger without the passport of a promise, a 
lock of hair, and a piece of a broken ring given six years before in a 
balmy bouquet at Montmorency? By Gis and by St. Charity! he would 
have carried the day at once; and the old stripling lover would have been 
put by in a cupboard with the broken dolls—almost his contemporaries— 
w c can1 lly~preserved veil of the first communion If you had done 
thi*. Monsieur Jacques. you would have stolen vour own sweetheart, and 
married her within six weeks. 

Did Annette admit all these things to herself 8 We doubt it. but when 
Jacques, who came all fire and flam*' had gone away, with a distant and 


awkward “ Good-day, mademoiselle,” she sat for a long time gazing at thi 
door through which be had disappeared, trying to remember whether hi 
had said that he would come again. Of course he would. Was he not hei 
old affianced lover, though, to be sure, she had received him rather awk¬ 
wardly? Naturally, she had felt it incumbent on her to shew a little pride 
and to intimate that if, after all, she felt disposed to change her mind, why 
there was nothing to prevent her. Jacques was a great rake, and most b 
kept at a distance. ^ He came into her room as if he had been storming 
Zaatcha, or like a lion at the Jardin des Plantes rushing upon a lamb 
To be sure, this was about the way in which she had dreamed of his return 
Three weeks after he departed, when he already seemed to have been gom 
an age, she had been caught by her cousin clapping her hands, and rush 
ing forward to leap on the neck of an imaginary Jacquee. How coldlj 
she had held out her hand! How cautiously she had shrank back, for feai 
he might take the liberty of embracing her! Was that heartlessness? No 
it was all on account of that frightful moustache and imperial, which mad< 
the once smooth-faced Jacques Took so terribly dangerous. Next time sh< 
would be a little bolder. Next time! Supposing he was offended, am 
•never came again. Such things had happened. People had throwi 
themselves into the river in despair before now. She started to her feet 
and tried to persuade herself that Jacques had only been gone a minute 
“ I will call him back; he must be lingering on the stairs,” she cried 
blushing scarlet at the idea of a resumption of the interview under differ 
ent auspices. There was a knock at the door. He may have come back 
She sprang forward, and almost leaped into the arms of M. Alexandra 
Majescat! 

“Comeon! come on!” exclaimed that gentleman rather franticly,bold 
ing out his arms very wide. “ I know you do not expect me. tigress : bu 
leap upon my breast, lacerate it with your pretty teeth. Upon my word 
they are remarkably pretty when you smile.” 

“ I really did not expect to see you, I confess. Indeed, I hope that fo 
the future’- 

“Then you admit the fact, and are prepared for the catastrophe?' 
shouted Majescat theatrically. “ I am ready for anything. Tell me onb 
that he is preferred before me?” 

“ Certainly he is,” cried Annette pettishly, fearing that Jacques migh 
return and find her tete-a-tete with this personage. 

** The consequences be on your head. I am a desperate man—lam—bu 
—one word more—oh, adored one!” 

Majescat had retreated in his despair to the very head of the staircase 
but when his more melting mood came over him. advanced again.— 
Annette, fearing that she should not get rid of him, at once shut the doo: 
in hb face, and bolted and double-locked it. The insult was too much t* 
bear ; and five minutes afterwards, the little milliner saw through her in 
scrutable curtain, the fiery student rush past the staircase window, anc 
begin to hatter the door of his supposed successful rival, the colourbt 
Jacques’s visit had passed entirely unnoticed. 

Leaving this quarrel to end as best it might, Annette turned again to i 
view’ of her own conduct, and, aided by the recollection of the manli 
countenance and dignified bearing of her lover, convinced herself that shi 
had behaved like an ungrateful and hard-hearted hussy. “lie will nevei 
come back,” she said sobbing; “ no, never. He ought not to come bad 
—I don’t deserve it. I hope he will never come—it would serve me right/ 
A gentle rap came to the door. Her countenance was radiant at once 
“ O gracious, it must be he!” The disappointment was excessive : it wai 
only Auguste Mareeschal, smiling sillily over an immense bouquet whicl 
he had brought all the way from the Marche St. Germain as an excuse foi 
a call. A little while previously, Annette would have received the visi 
with demure pleasure—a present of flowers always goes to the heart of i 
girl of her class—now, she was almost impertinent. 

*‘ I did not mean to offend you, mademoiselle/’ said the mild colourist 
“ Why should you refuse my bouquet?” 

“ I cannot take your bouquet, monsieur/' replied Anuette, relenting al 
his gentleness : “ he would be jealous,” she added smiling. 

“ He!” Auguste clapped his hand wildly to his forehead, and rushed 
away, supposing of course that Majescat only could be meant. He soor 
got upon his own staircase, and began to'hutt madly upwards, determined 
; to wreak his vengeance at once upon his fortunate rival. Majescat was 
lying in wait for him on the landing. 

“ You shall not escape me”’ cried the latter. 

“ Depend upon it, you shall not!” exclaimed the former. 

• Suborner!” 

“ Seducer!” 

“Hogue!” 

“ Vagabond!” 

“You have defrauded me of my happiness!” 

“ Fou have robbed me of my repose I” 

Such is a brief outline of the dialogue which the excited couple inter¬ 
changed as they stood, each collaring the other like two wrestlers. Most 
probably, a minute afterwards they would have been found rolling 
down stairs like two wild-cats in conflict, had not an old shoemaker, who 
lived in one of the garrets, interposed as he came down. 

“ What is the matter, my children?” said he ; and on hearing the inco¬ 
herent statements of very similar complaints, he instantly saw that there 
was a misunderstanding. Having an eye to business, he at once suggest¬ 
ed, therefore, an adjournment to the caf6 at the corner, when he offered to 
act as mediator for the small fee of an unlimited supply of brandy. The 
two belligerent parties consented ; and when the liquor vas produced, 
made tolerably c lear narratives of what had taken place. The result, how¬ 
ever, was anything hut agreeable. Each thought that the other w*as a 
hypocritical deceiver; and the brandy getting into their heads, they well- 
nigh came to blows again. At length the old shoemaker, who had worked 
hard at the decanter whilst pretending to listen, got up in a very unsteady 
state, and exclaimed : “My children, the bcBt thing you can do, is to go 
and ask an explanation of Mademoiselle Anuette herself. For my part. 1 
have stayed here too long.” 

So saying, he fell back on the divan, and was soon fast asleep, whilst the 
two rivals hastened across the street to get the proposed explanation. 
Gentlemen, you have no business in that snug little room, when our re¬ 
pentant young coquette is crying her eyes out because not one of those 
steps that sound on the stairs announces his coming. However, they knock, 
and are admitted. Will this persecution never cease? “ Yes. mademoiselle, 
if you will consent to explain to which of us it is that you have promised 
marriage?” 

“ To which of you, gentlemen ?” cried Annette, scarcely able to suppress 
a smile. “ Why, to neither that I am aware of. I neter made that promise 
but once, and that was a very long time ago.” 

“At Montmorency?” inquired a manly voice; and in came the tall 
Jacques with the little aunt from Issy on his arm. The rest of the story is 
soon told. The soldier had gone away humbled and disappointed: he had 
made inquiries in the neighbourhood, and all had told him that Annette 
was engaged cither to Majescat or Auguste—to one or both. His first im¬ 
pulse was to return to the army as a volunteer, and stifle the thoughts of 
the little jilt in gunpowder smoke ; hut then he remembered the little aunt 
at Issy—he ought to go and learn what she had to say. 

“ My boy. * quoth the good old lady, “ take my word for it, Annette has 
been as faithful and single-hearted as yourself.” 

Jaques blushed ; but made no comment, except to hint, that he believed 
the girl’s heart lmd changed : that he was too proud to solicit her ; that 
there were plenty of women who would have him, though probably he 
should never marry. Ac. 

“ You are a great booby/’ quoth the aunt. “ We will go and see Annette 
directly. 

They arrived, as we have seen, just in time to overhear the dismissal of 
Auguste and Majescat. These worthies soon felt that tbev were intruders, 
and with apologies, hastened off to rejoin the old shoemaker. What took 
place after their departure we shall not enlarge upon. All that it is nec¬ 
essary to add is, that one morning all the gossips of the quarter, including 
the now reconciled rivals, collected to sneer at the “ little heiress.” for so 
they called her, as she got into a cab with Jacques, and drove to the 
tnainc of the tenth arrondissement. The handsome couple did not notice 
the ill-wull of their neighbours, because they were too deeply occupied in 
admiring one another, in thinking of the past, and forming delicious plans 
for the future. 
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THE LOAN OF A BOOK. 

BY MAEGAItET TEBSK. 


The black clouds which I hare been watch¬ 
ing, as they drifted like billows up from the west, 
and broke in a shower of sweet, fresh rain upon 
the waiting earth, has brought back so plainly to 
my mind a little story of my life, that I cannot 
rest contentedly until I write it out. 

It was on just such an evening as this that Ed¬ 
gar Leighton returned the book which I had 
loaned him. All day the clouds had roamed 
fretfully across the sky before the dry, hot wind, 
telling in little frowns from the fur-off hills, that 
before the night came down, they would pour 
upon us their wrath of wind and driving rain. 
And so, taking their promises as a truth, I sat 
down in a bay window of ray uncle’s parlor and 
watched the king of the storm gathering his 
forces. How the wind tearing through the green 
of the June trees, the cry of the birds as they 
swarm through the darkening air, the dense pile 
of clouds muttering and wheeling up from the 
west, shooting their fretted sides away across the 
heavens, and gathering the broken masses that 
had been wandering all day through the air, sick¬ 
ened and saddened rae. The rain had just com¬ 
menced falling in large, scattering drops upon 
the garden walks, and stretch out in white, foam¬ 
ing sheets across the distant hills, when Edgar 
Leighton came slowly up the carriage-walk that 
led from the street to the house. A joyful ex¬ 
clamation arose to my lips at sight of his well- 
known form and face, and the feeling of sadness 
that had so depressed me, gave way to one of 
gladness. My uncle and aunt were away, and I 
was alone with the servants in the house, und 
therefore was excusable for the quick haste with 
whicli I flew across the parlor and out into the 
hal! to meet, with extended hand, the guest who 
had come to bear me company through the heavy 
tempest. 

And yet, of all the men that I daily met and 
associated with in the grand, aristocratic home 
of ray unde, he was the only one whose pres¬ 
ence would have ensured to my heart a quiet, 
happy feeling of safety and security from all 
danger, even though the danger I feared was held 
lovingly in the hand of Him who never is un¬ 
mindful of his children either in the storm or in 
the sunshine. I never can forget that night; 
how the lightning leaped in forked flumes from 
the angry clouds, lighting up the old parlors 
and breaking through the gloom that hung upon 
everything. How the deep crashing of the 
thunder deafened us, and how tho grand old trees 
swayed and creaked in the wind, and how like a 
sweet, present happiness which refused to look 
at the past, but hung enchanted upon the passing 
moments, a hope that had nestled for months in 
my heart, sprang up into the dear light of 
certainty. 

All that evening I felt that Edgar Leighton 
loved me. The knowledge came to mo in the 
clear, distinctly modulated tones of his voice, in 
the very thoughts that I knew' surged up to his 
lips for utterance, and yet died away again be¬ 
cause the narrow channel of human words was 
not wide enough for them to flow through. I 
knew that he loved and understood me as none 
other could, knew that he sought ray society in 
preference to that of any other woman, and that 
his eyes held a new light, his lips had a new lan 
guag, eand his whole being a new joy when he was 
near me. Yet, when he left rae that night,when he 
clasped my hand tenderly at parting, and drank 
with his deep, penetrating eyes, the love that 
flowed out in every glance of mine; when he 
bent his head half reverently, as he spoke with a 
tenderness all his own, the words, “ Good-night, 
Kate!” I felt a pang of disappointment at my 
heart, like one who has been robbed of some dear, 
sacred right, that he should go from me and not 
speak in words the sweet declaration of his love. 
And when the door closed after him, I went to 
my chamber with slow steps, while the tears 
gushed freely from my eyes. Eor one little mo¬ 
ment I held the book which he returned to me, 
fondly in my hand, and then, while a bitterness 
which was new and strange to me, a thought 
that he was trifling with my better nature, seek¬ 
ing my love but to prove bis own power and 
skill, swept over me. I threw it into an open 
drawer, and shut it in from sight. 

" Time will tell/* I said, as I smoothed back 
the damp hair from my forehead and leaned out 
of my window to breathe the sweet air that the 
shower had left as a memento behind it. “ Time 


will tell, whether he, like all the rest, speaks 
pleasant words to me to case his heart of the 
vanity which loads it to distress; will show 
whether he is waiting for rae to he proclaimed 
my uncle’s heiress; to hear, in imagination, the 
clinking of my gold before he tells the miserable, 
mocking story of his love. It will all come, 
ail !—and yet—and yet, Heaven pity me if the 
storm blasts this one hope of my life, forever!” 

And rime did tell me. Told me slowly, lin¬ 
geringly and bitterly, that the shadowy fear 
which oppressed me, was shaping itself into a 
black, bitter reality; told me in little chapters 
of neglect, in words of coldness and lessons of 
cruel silence, that Edgar Leighton had been 
reaching his hand through my woman’s heart 
but to gather up, greedily, my uncle’s gold. It 
was a long, long time before I could rally under 
this knowledge, for my love had not been a com¬ 
mon one. I had given without asking, it is 
true, yet none the less reservedly, my whole 
heart, and I could not take it back as easily as I 
had given it. And yet I was gayer, and to ail 
appearances happier than ever before. My lips 
were always wreathed in smiles, mocking smiles, 
that covered the unrest of a weary, bleeding 
heart. I grew to be the leader of the circle, 
where before I bad cared only to follow iu the 
footsteps of others. In my dire disappointment 
I must have grown reckless and lavish of the 
happiness of others, for I conquered hearts but 
to torture them; snared them with roses but to 
pierce them with thorns. And all this while Ed¬ 
gar Leighton stood aloof from me. Once, when 
I cared and longed for his esteem ami respect, I 
should have said his face wore a look of pity and 
regret, but now, I called his expression one of 
cruel indifference. 

One morning, when I had played in this mas¬ 
querade until I doubted, myself, whether the 
heart I had covered from the gaze of the world, 
had ever thrilled with one true, womanly joy, or 
had indeed assimilated itself to the cold, chilling 
mask that concealed it, my uncle came to me and 
said that a gentleman had proposed to him for 
my hand in marriage, and as he was of a good 
family, and very wealthy, lie, for one, looked with 
great favor upon his suit. 

“ But I do not love any gentleman of my ac¬ 
quaintance, uncle,” I said, dropping the book, 
which I had been reading, upon my lap. 

“ That’s favorable, Kate. If that is the care, 
you can have no objections to urge against be¬ 
coming the wife of Lemuel Perry.” 

‘‘ Lemuel Perry, uncle i I haven’t the slight¬ 
est regard for him, hardly a common respect.” 

“ Pshaw, that’s nothing! You are sensible 
enough to learn to love one who has it in his 
power to confer upon you such honors of wealth 
and station. It ia my desire that you should ac¬ 
cept him.” 

“But if I cannot love him—” 

“Nonsense, Kate!” he interrupted, "that is a 
miserable plea, and one that I shall not listen to 
patiently. You can care enough for him. I’ll 
venture—little danger about that.” 

“ I do not know anything of him, save the lit¬ 
tle I have learned by passing a few evenings in 
hi* society. Surely you would not have us 
many’ ignorantly, and without any knowledge of 
each other’s characters?” 

“ You’ll learn about characters soon enough, 
I’ll be bound. But the truth of the matter is just 
here, Kate. You are a poor girl, but worthy, it 
is true, of a high, proud position. In spite of 
your poverty, Lemuel Perry generously wishes 
to marry you. He is not drawn towards you, as 
scores of your lovers are, thinking that you will 
sometime inherit my fortune. He knows you as 
you are. Now tell me in so many plain words, 
without evasion, if you can look with favor upon 
him. Make a business affair of it, altogether, 
and answer me.” 

Make a business affair of it! The words 
gruted harshly against my highest ideas of right, 
and fell like ice upon my heart. All that my 
uncle had said, was true. Lemuel Perry knew 
that I was not wealthy. lie evidently wished to 
marry me for just what I was, and nothing more. 
With the remembrance of Edgar Leighton’s 
faithlessness rankling bitterly in my soul, I bad 
little faith in love or truth. Here was a home 
offered me. A proud, high position; should I 
accept it and go up proudly past those who had 
so wronged me ? The hot blood crimsoned my 
cheeks as I thought of it, and ray heart leaped 
with this new, thrilling ambition. 

“ Come Kate, answer me at once,” urged my 
uncle, who was studying my face earnestly. 
“ Shull I tell Mr. Perry that you look with favor 


upon his suit? He is waiting in my library for 
a reply.” 

Again the warm blood dashed over lip, cheek 
and brow, as I opened my mouth to speak. For 
a moment the older love which for a few fleeting 
weeks I had endeavored to crush out of my 
being, rose up resolutely before me. But I put 
it away, and said, with a slight quivering of 
voice and lip, “ Tell Mr. Perry, uncle, that I am 
pleased to look with favor upon him.” 

“ That’s like Kate Whartley,—prompt, decisive 
and brave!” said my uncle, smiling and bending 
his lips to my forehead. “ I will go to Mr Perry 
at once.” 

I sank back upon the sofa and covered my 
face with my hands ns my uncle left the room. 
Everything had been like a dream to me, hut 
then I realized that the words I had spoken 
would hasten u sober, bitter awakening. I had 
pledged my word, as it were. I had sat in 
judgment against my own life, and the decision 
was passed. As these thoughts swept rapidly 
before me, nml as in my excitement I paced rap¬ 
idly up and down the long parlors, Mr. Perry, 
with a face lit up with smiles, entered the room 
with in}' unde, and in nicely worded sentences, 
thanked me for the great honor I had done him. 

I replied hurriedly, and begged that be would 
excuse me from conversing with him then. How' 
I hated him os with a feigned considcrateneiss he 
pressed my hand tenderly, and said, in a soft, 
affected voice, “ You arc quite excusable, my 
dear. This new joy quite overpowers me, as 
well as you.” 

What a wretched, wretched day was that to 
me, passed in the solitude of my chamber. IIow 
1 hated amt scorned myself for my miserable 
weakness, and loathed the man to whom I hud 
bargained myself away for a paltry wealth nml 
false position. How plainly the true path was 
stretched upward before my eyes, now that my 
feet strayed in forbidden paths. I saw that in¬ 
stead of rising above those who had wronged me, 
I should sink infinitely beneath, by merging 
duty and self-respect in this mockery of a mar¬ 
riage. I looked upon tnv love for Edgar Leigh¬ 
ton, and saw how capable I was of loving ear¬ 
nestly, bravely and truly, with a love that would 
enrich and ctmohle its possessor, ami raise me 
up to the level of a pure, true woman. 

Marry Lemuel Perry? The thought grew 
maddening to me. Better homeless, friendless, 
a wanderer out in the bleak ways of life, than an 
unloving, impure wife! Better starvation, tor¬ 
ture, av, death a thousand times, than to be 
bound with chains I could not break, even though 
they festered into my very heart! Anything, 
anything, rather than his wife, the miserable re¬ 
cipient of his favors, the married mistress to re¬ 
ceive submissively his sickening caresses. 

Up and down, up and down my chamber I 
walked till the morning melted into the after¬ 
noon, and the golden feet of the day trod upon 
the shores of the night. Up and down, up and 
down my chamber, with my hair falling over my 
shoulders, my eyes flashing wildly, a bright crim¬ 
son spot burning upon either cheek, and my lips 
tinged to the color of a May tulip when the sun 
shines into its scarlet heart. I refused myself to 
every one who called on me, and shut myself up 
alone with my sorrow, foolishness and pride. 

In the early evening my aunt sent to me for an 
embroidery pattern, which I found in the drawer, 
where weeks before I had carelessly thrown the 
book that Edgar Leighton had returned to me. 
A flood of bitter memories drifted across my 
Inart as I looked upon its well-known covers. I 
half reached out my hand to take it. But no, 
had I not griefs enough already to cope with, 
without looking upon sentiments that he had ap¬ 
proved, words that he had remarked upon to 
me ? Still I took the book from its resting 
place, and commenced turning over the leaves 
with my right hand. As I did so, a sealed note 
fell from it upon the carpet at ray feet. I caught 
it up eagerly. The superscription was in the 
hand of Edgar Leighton, plain, frank and grace¬ 
ful— Miss Kate Whartlet. I tore it open 
and read as follows: 

“ Dear Kate, —I would not risk words of so 
much importance to us both, in such a place, had 
you not often assured me that this book was your 
constant companion, and that not a day passed 
but that you read from its dear pages. I know 
not why I am about to make this confession to 
you upon paper, but I am not able to disregard 
the promptings of my heart that counsel me to 
do so. Still I have no fine words to write you. 

I only wish to say with my pen what I have often 
tried in vain to steady my voice to repeat to you 
—/ love you. The words are spoken idly by 
many, but they go to you with my whole heart 


in them. I am a poor man, Kate; I love too 
for yourself alone; can you love me the same! 
You will read these wools to-night, and when I 
meet you to-morrow evening I shall be answered. 
How simply I have written! Even ray pen 
trembles^ with the burden of lore I thrust upon 
it, and bid it tell to you ! Edgar Leighton.” 

I stood like one petrified as I finished reading 
the letter. For a moment I could not realize tho 
blessed words it contained, so sudden was the 
rush of joy that broke upon me. And then it 
only showed me more vividly the horrid spot 
upon which I was standing, as the lightning 
brings out for a moment, with its fiery torch, the 
gloom of the heavens ami earth in the time of 
a night tempest. What right had glad, lmppy 
smiles to shine upon my face at this knowledge 
when already I had bound myself to Lemuel 
Perry! The thought was insanity. But ray 
resolution was taken instantly. I would not 
marry him though I was sent a beggar into the 
street. My heart was lighter for the decision 
and with an attempt at calmness I wound my 
hair about my face, bathed my burning face, ar¬ 
ranged my dress, and descended to the parlor, 
where Mr. Perry, in company with several 
friends, was waiting to see rae. 

“ Mr. Leighton will call and congratulate you 
soon upon your engagement, Kate,” said my lit¬ 
tle friend Ruth Seward, during the evening, 
drawing me unceremoniously from Mr. Perry’s 
side out upon the verandah. 

“ Mr. Leighton, how does he know of it!” I 
asked, hurriedly. 

“ O, Kate, the news has spread rapidly among 
your friends. Mr. Perry has sounded it joyfully.” 

“ And every one believes it ?” 

“ Certainly. Why shouldn’t they ?” 

“ They should,” I answered, bursting into 
tears. 

“ Why, how is this, Kate ? Are you not hap¬ 
py i” said Ruth, putting her arms about me ten¬ 
derly, and starting down the verandah steps. 
“ Comedown the walk, they will not miss us for 
a moment. Tell me what troubles you.” 

“ Nothing, nothing, I answered, between mv 
sobs and tears; “ only I do not love Lemuel 
Perry, and am wretched, very wretched !” 

“And Edgar Leighton, Kate, how is it with 
him—” 

“ Ilush, hush, Ruth,” I whispered, interrupting 
her, “ some one is coming up the walk—do not 
speak so loud.” 

“It ia Edgar, as I live!” exclaimed Ruth. 
“ This way, Kate, quick, quick!” 

I know not how it was brought about, but in 
my agitation Ruth Seward led me in the wrong 
direction, and in a moment I found myself 
standing alone, face to face, with the very person 
I wished to avoid. 

“ Good evening, Miss Whartley,” he said, 
coolly, raising his hut as he spoke. 

I tried to answer him, hut the words choked 
me, and I stood silent before him, my eyes Lent 
upon the ground, and my cheeks glistening with 
teare. What could I say to him ? How could I 
tell him why I hud been silent so long ? I felt 
hi3 searching eyes upon me as we stood there, 
the light of the gate lamp shining full upon us. 

“ What shall I say to you V* he asked, at last, 
in a tremulous tone. “ I can think of nothing. 
You know ray heart. Gather from it, if you 
please, all its best wishes, only let me be silent.” 

The words were spoken bitterly enougii, but 
they were full of joy to me. “I only ask your 
love,” 1 said, going close up to him. 

“My love, Kate? Will you still trifle with 
me? Have I not suffered enough already, 
without—” 

It is useless; I cannot repeat the explanation 
that followed; cannot repeat the declarations of 
love that were pledged again and again. I sup¬ 
pose, like all lovers, we said a great many things 
that would sound silly if repeated to a third 
party, hut which were, nevertheless, very deli¬ 
cious to us. 

In a few* plain words I gave Mr. Perry an 
answer in an explanation, at which he did not 
sec fit to demur, when I solemnly assured him 
that had I become his wife, he would have been 
the most miserable instead of the happiest of 
men. 

After all, that was a wise piece of advice that 
Frederick Cozzens gave in his poem. Let mo 
repeat it to you, young lady reader, with a slight 
alteration to apply to your case and mine : 

“ This maxim : Lend no man a book 
Unlus* jou Si arc ft it afterward.” 
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THE LOi\E STAR. 

VIII.-THE LEAK. 

It wa3 quite clear that the lull which had taken place in the storm 
was to be of brief duration. As evening drew in, the wind rose again, 
the dark and gloomy sky once more appeared to weigh upon the tall 
masts of the brig, and everything presaged a terrible and horrible night 
Sail was gradually taken in under the orders of Sir Reginald, who had 
constituted himself commander, now that Captain VIontrose was lying 
on a bed of sickness. AU hands, after snatching a brief instant of 
repose, came on deck, and prepared for the renewed battle with the 
elements, two men. by way of precaution, were aireauy placed at me 
wheel. 

Not a star, nor a glimpse of the moon, which, however, had long since 
risen, could be seen Tne sun had gone down in a deep bank of clouds 
of an aagry red, and not one of the signs that encourage the mariner 
could be distinguished. The rigging began to quiver and shake under 
the force of the breeze, and then the gale was upon them. The howling 
of the wind through the shrouds, backstays, and flying gear, was fear¬ 
ful Nothing can convey an idea of its sound but the supposed screech¬ 
ing of unhappy spirits, while the shaking of the mists and yards added 
to the wildchiracter of the uproar. Every plauk, too, iu the brig 
creaked and groaned, while a man mu^t have bawled loud, indeed, to 
have made himself heard in all this tumult. 

Eleanor, who could never remiiu below during a storm, wrapped up 
in cloaks, and with a tarpaulin around her besides, held on to a belay¬ 
ing pin with one hand, and to a gun with the other. Sir ReginaLd 
stood beside her, gazing at the heavens, and occasionally giving some 
brief order, which the men obeyed with sombre alacrity. 

. “Try the well,” whispered he to the carpenter sudlenly, speaking 
in a low and cautious tone, from certain knowledge of the fact, that no 
terror Is greater for the sailor than the presence of a leak. 

The carpenter went to the pumps and measure 1 the depth of water. 

Two teet of water sir,” he replied iu an equally low tone, not un- 
Eungled with terror. 

. “R>g the pumps,” continued Sir Reginald; c, boys, divide yourselves 
into two gangs; there is a little water in the hold from the straining 
Of the vessel, but half an hour’s spell will set that to rights.” 

The men did as they were ordered, and each gang pumped a quarter of 
an hour. The storm seemed, however, to increase in fury. The men 
at the wheeL were bound to keep their attention awake to every move¬ 
ment of the brig, which at times seemed almost ungovernable The dark¬ 
ness increased, and the vessel seemed absolutely sailing in a sea of ink. 
Suddenly the whole scene was illumined by a bright flash of lighting ; 
hvery rope and spar became distinctly visible, while the Lone Star 
could be distinguished at some distance crossing the foaming crest of 
a wave. Presently rain, too, began to fall in torrents so heavy and 
anceasing, as even to beat down the raging waters, and slightly to di¬ 
minish the rolling and pitching of the Royal Charley. 

“ Sound the well once more,” said Sir Reginald again, at the expira¬ 
tion of an hour, addressing the carpenter. 

“Two feet six inches, sir,'* presently replied the man in alow and 
despairing tone. 

‘‘Keep at them, boys,” said the captain of the Lone Star in a cheer- 
*nl tone, though his heart sank within him. But he knew the east im¬ 
portance of keeping np the men’s spirits. “ Courage! the storm shows 
signs of abating, and the water is being got under.” 

,. tllen > without further speech, headed the fresh gang himself, after 
bidding the steward distribute a free ration of spirts to the men who 
bad jnst left off pumping. But though all went cheerfully enough to 
SO'S.bdth crew and passengers, they could not but see that Sir Re¬ 
ginald was simply Bpeaking to encourage them, and keep up their 
Thev all felt the desolating influence of the fact, that the ship 
was filling with water The storm may rage, the wind howl, the light- 
S 10 ® ® 18 * 1 - the thunder roll, and yet the sailor will have confidence in 
e planks lie treads on; but when once he feels that water is within the 
■oip, under his very feet, his courage fails him, and despair takes fast 
bold upon his heart. 


Abont midnight the storm seemed still farther to increase. Huge 
waves rolling furiously behind the brig threatened every instant to 
break over the stern-poop of the' vessel, one of the greatest dangers of 
a tempest of long duration on the deep. The vessel laboured heavily 
in the trough of the sea, then upon mountain waves, and seemed at 
every plunge about to rise no more. Not a word had been spoken for 
a long time. On all sides nothing could be seen but torrents of white 
foam, illumined every now and then by vivid flashes of sheet-lightning 
The men were still at the pomps. Precisely at midnight Sir Reginald 
again commanded an inspection of the well, which now showed four 
feet of water in the hold. The men stood aloof, and refused to work. 

“ Bear a hand, my gallant boys,” cried Sir Reginald; “it wants bat 
foar hoars to daylight, and then we can leave the brig to its fate, and 
go on board the Lone Star. It is but to keep the ship afloat for a few 
boars. Steward, give the men cold meat, bread, and Hollands, and 
then all hands to the pomps. Overboard with the first man that 
flinches!” 

The captain of the Lone Star spoke with intense energy. There was 
a doable tone of persuasion and command in his words, which had its 
effect, and, despite the gloomy night, the dreadful beating of the storm, 
the rolling and pitching of the vessel, the men, after rapidly devouring 
the welcome refreshment offered, again separated into two gangs, and 
prepared for work 

“I think,” said the soldier commander, addressing the carpenter, 
“ if she were lightened of her masts, she would strain less, and make 
less water.” 

“Very likely, sir.” 

“ Hand me an axe.” 

The axe was given him. 

“Starboard yoor helm, boys—keep her away a point. Look alive! 
Steady!—so !” 

This order given, both he and the carpenter sprang to windward, and 
began hacking at the shrouds and stays, while others did the same for¬ 
ward. Very little time was needed to cat away the strained ropes, 
and their cracking was soon heard 

“ Look out below!” thundered Sir Reginald, and the next minute 
the two masts broke off at the main and foretop, and hung to leeward. 
They were not, however, loose. Numerous bolts and ropes still held 
them on, and the brig lay down on one side in a very fearful manner. 
The four who had axes in their hands sprang up the rigging, clung 
firmly to the rattlings, and though almost blown off by the violence of 
the gale, succeeded in gaining the tops. A few well-directed blows 
soon sent the masts swimming alongside. They all then descended, 
and proceeded to sever the ropes which attached the spars to the ship 
to leeward. 

The Royal Charley seemed visibly eased. She rolled still, but more 
lightly, and at two o’clock an examination of the well showed no in¬ 
crease of water in the hold. Still there was no abatement in the storm, 
and when in the morning the remnant on the wreck looked around 
them, and saw, about a mile off, the Lone Star skimming the waters 
like a dock, all wished themselves on board. It was clear that no boat 
could live in such a sea, but Sir Reginald, after making a signal to the 
schooner to come down upon them, began devising some means of escape. 
Presently a sweet smile floated on his face as a memory of childhood 
came upon him, and he bade the men look for a flexible but strong piece 
of wood for him. This was readily found, and converted into a bow. 
Arrows were rudely manufactured by the carpenter in a few minutes. 
Sir Reginald himselt attached a leaden point to one, and a piece of rag 
by way of feathers. To the whole he attached a long piece of strong 
twine, to which in tarn was fastened an immense and powerful cable. 

In a very short time the Lone Star was, as directed by her comman¬ 
der, dashing close under the stern of the brig. Sir Reginald drew his 
bow, let fly, and the arrow, after twisting and twirling a little in the 
air, fell right on the deck of the Lone Star, and was seized by some of 
the men. A rapid movement of the schooner’s helm then brought her 
nearer still, and before the raging sea could separate them, the cable 
was fast. A communication was at once established between the ves¬ 
sels, another smaller rope was passed, and the wounded, fastened in 
hammocks, were rapidly pulled over to the deck of the Lone Star. The 
passage, however, was long and tedions; and when a whole hour had 
passed, there still remained on the deck of the Royal Charley Sir 
Reginald, Eleanor, and Josh, who was at the wheel. 

“ Go,” said the captain to the mulatto; “ you can then pull me over, 
with the lady in my arms. Bid them pull gently.” 

“ Me go last,” replied the black sullenly. 

Sir Reginald advanced menacingly towards Josh; he left the wheel; 
the brig, abandoned to itself, gave a fearful larch, and all three were 
cast from their feet. When they regained their footing, they found 
that the shock had parted the cable—that the Lone Star was edging 
away to leeward, without any—the remotest chance of making back to 
them. They heard the frantic shoats of the men; they saw the sweeps 
put out; but all in vain. The elements had still too much power, and 
the devoted trio remained on board the Royal Charley, at the mercy of 
the ealc. 

IX.-ALONE. 

The position of our three adventurers was now apparently of the 
most painful, hopeless, and dreary character. They were alone, on 
board of a wreck, which was evidently fast filling with water. They 
were totally unable to manage it for any length of time. Sir Reginald 
and Josh, however, to gain a moment’s reflection and rest, lashed the 
helm amidshipe, which kept the brig dead before the wind, and then 
held counsel. Eleanor sat in a state of perfect stupor on tne deck. 
The Lone Star was already far away to leeward, still making desper¬ 
ate efforts to get to windward, a position it had hitherto nearly always 
kept; but the experienced eyes of the two men plainly told them that 
all its efforts were vain. 

“ What you tiuk we do, massa, now ?” said Josh with a sullen and 
almost insolent grin. 

“ Pat our trust in our courage and energy,” replied the ex-Common¬ 
wealth man. “ The storm has nearly exhausted its fury ; the leak 
may not increase so rapidly as we fear ; and if it does, why, we must 
get a boat into the water, and try our fortuue there ” 

“ The ship him sink, certain,” continued the mulatto, who, however, 
spoke as if his thoughts were elsewhere. 

“ The ship will not cortainly sink. See, the wind is already less, 
though the waves run mountains high. Go to the helm. We will each 
take it in half-hour spells.” 

The mulatto obeyed, and Sir Reginald approached the young girl. 

“ Eleanor, this is a very terrible position tor you ; but have faith and 
hope Perhaps we may be better off than we imagine. If the storm con¬ 
tinues to abate, we shall escape with perfect ease. We are not two hun¬ 
dred miles from land, and tho jolly-boat will take us that distance with¬ 
out any difficulty.” 

“ Weshall never see land again,” replied Eleanor in a sombre tone ; 
“ fate is against us.” 

“ Eleanor, never despair, never despond. It is the sure vanguard of 
failure, as confidence is the almost sure basis of success. We have still 
a good brig, perhaps too hastily abandoned, under our feet. To speak 
frankly. Miss Bowen, I have little dread ofsiukiug. I saw that the leak 
disheartened and discouraged the meu, so I, iu self-defence, proposed a 
transfer to the Lone Star. But I see no sign of tho depth of water in¬ 
creasing.” 

“ Nay, give me not vain hope. I am now resigned to all. Reginald, 
my father is dead : those whom I love are under tho ban of fearful sus¬ 
picions ; what, then, is life to me !” 

“ What life is to all created beings—the most glorious and brightest 
of things, Eleanor. Never despise life It has far more honey than bit¬ 
ters in it, if we but seek the sweets. Eleanor, live in hope of happy 
days. My dearest girl, put faith in one who never lied. You will yet 
be my proud and happy wife—yet be reverel and loved by all around 
yon. The picture is before me, clear and distinct. I see it, I feel it, 1 
know it!” 

The convinced and confident tone of Reginald roused Eleanor, She 
held out her hand to him with a faint smile, while her eyes, beaming 
with hope and renewed life, were fixed upon his face with an expression 
which even at that moment made his heart leap. He added a few more 
words of consolation and comfort, and then again, like a general pre¬ 
paring for a battle, reviewed the elements. The Lone Star was still 
to be seen, this time with sail upon her, beating up towards the brig, 
but with very little chance of making it. The Royal Charley was dead 
to windward of her, the gale still very violent, the sea heavy ; and Sir 
Reginald knew well that his faithful schooner would make more lee¬ 
way than she would gain ground on each tack. He gave up all hope on 
this side. 

His first thought, then, was for provisions. The wheel was again 
securely lashed amidships, and both Josh and Sir Reginald proceeded 
to lay by all that was necessary for a cruise. Bread, meat, a little 
wine, a keg of water, with as many bottles as they could fill, and a few 
odds and ends, were put in a secure and convenient plaoe. Alongside 


these they placed a short mast, a sail, a compass, and two purs of oars, 
some boat-cloaks, a spare sail, and a small mattress. The soldier did 
not forget some pistols, and powder and ball. He then bade Josh look 
to himself; bat the mulatto contented himself with a small bundle, 
which he placed in a locker under a seat by the stem with every mark 
of care and caution. 

Meanwhile the storm sensibly abated. 

“ Go below, Josh, and fetch the captain’s spy-glass,” suddenly ex¬ 
claimed the captain of the Lone Star ; “ and look in bia drawers : I 
think there are a few doubloons there, which you may have if yon can 
find them.” 

The eyes of the mulatto flashed like fire, and he went below; while 
Sir Reginald advanced towards the wheel. As he passed the locker in 
which the negro’s handle was placed, he pnt his hand in and lifted it. 
He smiled as he laid it down ; bat a strange smile, snch as puzzled Elea¬ 
nor, who was watching his every movement. Presently the negro re¬ 
turned on the deck with the spy-glass in his hand, and patting on a 
very long face. 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Him captain ole fox. Take ebery single dolla away wid him. Neb- 
ber leave a quarter ” 

“ Never mind. If we get safely on shore, you shaU have your 
reward.” 

“ Tankee, ma ssa.” 

“ Now, then, we must have out the jolly-boat. It is heavy ; but we 
must rig pulleys, and hoist at the capstan. Everything for life.” 

The wind had now much decreased, and was blowing scarcely a 
gale; but the Lone Star was wholly out of sight. 

Josh ascended to the maintop. Sir Reginald to the fore, and there 
they fixed two strong pulleys. Through these cords were passed, 
whioh were then securely attached to the jolly-boat, a new and tight 
little craft. Its firm and well-tied lashings were then cat away, and 
the two men went to the capstan. They first, however, made doubly 
sure of their best hope, by fastening a long painter to it. They then 
began to hoist. They had to do the work of six or eight men ; but 
they were working for life ; and at the end of twenty minutes’ arduous 
labour—at times the capstan would not work—they had the boat hoist¬ 
ed a good way above the bulwarks. But it hung some distance over 
the deck. This, however, was soon obviated. Several spars were 
laid in a slanting direction from the huge and lofty long-boat to 
the bulwarks, and well tied. The jolly-boat was then slowly lowered, 
and Sir Reginald, rushing to the wheel, brought the brig up to the 
wind, and made her lie over. At this instant the cable flew from the 
hand of Josh, darted with extreme rapidity off the capstan, and sent the 
boat falling with a terrific splash into the water. Again securing the 
helm, the men both hastened with beating hearts to examine the state 
of affairs. 

“ All right, massa!” said Josh with a grin. 

“ All right!” replied Sir Reginald in a deeply thankful voice. “ Go 
down and loosen the blocks. Let her go astern, and I will hand yon 
down the oars, masts, and plunder.” 

The mulatto obeyed with alacrity, and the jolly-boat was soon well 
loaded with all that could be safely stowed into it. It was was then de¬ 
termined to wait a while, for the storm was abating fast, and the sea 
was calming its fury. Eleanor and her lover took the first refreshing 
meal which they had partaken of for some time. Both were f oU ot hope 
and satisfaction, thongh Sir Reginald was unusually reserved and 
thoughtful. Their dinner concluded, Eleanor went to her cabin insearoh 
of some few little articles which might add to their comfort in the boat. 
When she returned on deck, the freebooter was standing with folded 
ami3 gazing at the sun, which was getting low. The wind had now 
fallen to a stiff breeze, and everything looked propitious for their pro¬ 
posed journey. 

“ Let us sound the wells,” said he after a while 

The negro half-cast approached the well, and assisted his officer to 
take the depth of the water. 

“ Six feet!” exclaimed Sir Beginald gravely. “ We have a fair 
warning; let us not despise it.” 

“ I am ready, dear Reginald.” 

“ Be ready in all things, then, Eleanor,” cried the other in a loud, 
ringing, and menacing voice; “ and now be firm and quick. Catch up 
yonder cord, and tie the scoundrel’s hands.” 

As he spoke. Sir Reginald raised a handspike, strnok the mulatto 
across the head with it in a way to have killed a man with a thin skull, 
stretched him stunned upon the deck, and then began to tie his legs.” 

“ Good God, Reginald, what mean you ?” 

“ Ask me not, but tie the villain’s hands. He meant to out our 
throats in our sleep, and rob us—at all events I think so; and who is 
forwarned is fore-armed. I can explain no more just now.” 

Before the mulatto had recovered his senses, he was so securely tied, 
that resistance was in vain. Sir Reginald then drew forth a pair of 
pistols and a dirk concealed under Josh’s dress, and gave them to 
Eleanor. 

“ Keep these as evidence.” 

Then the ex-Commonwealth soldier, whose strength was prodigious, 
raised che mulatto in his arms; and lifting him on to the bulwarks, 
lowered him by a cord into the boat. Eleanor followed; and then the 
captain of the Lone Star, after casting loose the painter, and taking 
Josh’s parcel, descended also, and they were next minute pitching and 
tossing in an open boat upon the wide waste of waters. 

X.—THE BOAT. 

Sir Reginald had at once stepped his mast, and fixed a tall sprit-sail, 
admirably suited to the boat. He had, before leaving the brig (during 
the day), taken several observations, which gave him a pretty good 
idea of his position, which was far from being a pleasant one. The 
nearest land was the island of Porto Rico, belonging to the Spaniards, 
his sworn enemies. But he was not perhaps personally known to any, 
and he trusted to the feelings of humanity which mignt be naturally 
expected to exist iu the bosoms of all meu towards persons in their po¬ 
sition. But then he knew the vindictive character of the mulatto, who, 
though for years a faithful servant,would now, he was fully aware,readi¬ 
ly risk his own life to gain revenge. He had but to speak a word, and 
the secret of the captain of the Lone Star was betrayed. 

“ It would have been wiser to have killed him,” said he, suddenly 
speaking aloud, without being aware of it. 

“ Who?” exclaimed Eleanor, who sat beside him in the stern-sheets, 
in a terrified tone. 

“ The black. He will yet, I fear prove our ruin;” and the fingers of 
the impulsive soldier mechanically played with the butt-end of his 
nearest pistol, whilst his dark eye glanced menacingly towards the 
black. 

“ Nay, better risk anything than imbrue our hands in blood, Regi¬ 
nald,” said Eleanor, with a shudder, while at the same time she laid 
her hand firmly on his arm. 

“ True, love,” said the freebooter moodily; “ but we must rid our¬ 
selves of him before we seek hospitality in Porto Rico.” 

“ Let us put our trust in Providence,” answered Eleanor in a low 
tone; “ it has been our friend until now, and will not desert us. Re¬ 
member your own words.” 

Sir Reginald did not reply; he was looking back at the brig, fast 
sinking into a mere black spot, while at the same time he slightly shift¬ 
ed the sail before a change in the wind. 

“ What is that skimming along the water afar off?” ox claimed Elea¬ 
nor suddenly, pointing in the direction where she perceived something. 
“ It is a large bird, I suppose ?” 

“ It is the Lone Start” oried the captain joyously ; “ the boys are 
again in search of as. They are making oaoe more for the brig.” 

He then gave the tiller for a moment into the hands of the young 
girl; and taking up the long glass before-mentioned, deliberately and 
carefully swept the dark horizon. 

“ It is the Lone Star, but twelve miles distant,” he continued. 
“ They are alongside the Royal Charley, and were it not nearly night, 
they would in alt probability fiad us. It is impossible -with this araft 
to steer except before the wind. If they see us not, we must continue 
our adventurous journey.” 

He then described the movements of the schooner to Eleanor. It re¬ 
mained alongside the wreck a few minutes, and then hurried away, with 
all sail set, in a direction which left very little hope of its look-oat 
noticing the devoted fugitives. 

“ The brig is sinking, I am sure, by their haste to depart,” observed 
Sir Reginald at length. “ Eleanor, the wind is fair and steady: you 
have slept; I have not for two long nights, and my eyes olose of them¬ 
selves : do you keep her exactly as she is now, while I snatch a hasty 
nap. Wake me, dearest, if the breeze stiffen in the least, and wake 
me under any circumstances in a few hours. I would not lie down, but 
nature will assert its influence, and I must have a calm head and clear 
eye for to morrow. God bless you!” 

And the soldier lay down, and in a few minutes his heavy breathing 
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showed that he slept soundly. Eleanor was now alone. The mulatto 
lay forward in the bows of the boat, also fast asleep. She gazed 
aronnd, and could not but be charmed with the scene which presented 
itself. The sun was setting in a clear expanse of sky, illuminating the 
waters, and tinging with a pinky-red hue the fleecy bank of clouds 
which hung above it. The water had become comparatively smooth; 
and the wind, lately so biting and cold, was balmy and warm. There 
was a novel odour, too, about the air, which seemed redolent of land; 
an odour of flowers, and green trees, and of earth. On went the boat, 
up one side of a wave and down the other, seeming to make rapid and 
satisfactory progress. Presently the moon rose upon the now pellu¬ 
cid waters, changing the whole wide flood to a mirrored sheet of molten 
silver. White glanced the sails in its beams, themselves so bright, that 
Eleanor saw distinctly the play of her sleeping lover’s features. She 
gaxed curiously for awhile at the face of the man who had so suddenly 
and wonderfully become as it were her fate. And then once more she 
looked around, and influenced by the hour and the scene, forgetting all 
Bave the seemingly prophetic words of Sir Reginald, Eleanor gradually 
allowed herself to give way to pleasant thoughts. She glanced at the 
future with some little of hope, and forgot the present so effectually, 
that she began to doze. First all round seemed a vague picture, then all 
was distinct again—the boat, the sky. the moon, the waters; and then 
she saw an old baronial hall, crowds of servants. Sir Beginald smiling 
by her side, with a vapoury outline of sundry little faces which she had 
never seen before, and yet which were very familiar to her. 

“ Lie down, dear Eleanor,” suddenly said a voice near her, and she 
was again quite awake. 

Sir Beginald held the tiller in his hand, and was pulling aft the sheet 
of the sail, which, during the brief doze she had taken, had got loose. 

“ Was I asleep?” 

“Yes, Eleanor, and so was I, like a Dutch hog. The boat gave a 
lurch as your hand loosened its hold from the helm, which awoke me. 
I have slept more than six hours. Go you now to rest.” 

Eleanor did as she was directed; Sir Beginald threw a heavy boat cloak 
over her, and she was soon in a deep slumber; but the same dreamcame 
not back to her, though she wooed it from curiosity, to see how it would 
end. They continued their journey all night without further accident, 
and towards morning found the wind so slight, as to send the boat along 
at a pace which, however pleasant and agreeable, so far as sensation 
was concerned, did not at all satisfy their impatience. The sun rose 
hot and bright in an unclouded sky, promising a lovely tropical day. 
The fugitives breakfasted with appetite, after giving some bread and 
water to the negro, who remained in sullen silence. He ate what was 
given him, and Sir Beginald fed him with his own hand, but he made 
no observations or remark. 

“ What has made you suspect Josh ?” said Eleanor in a low tone 
when Sir Reginald returned to her side. 

“ I have more than suspicion. I know the fellow’s eye; he cannot 
deceive me; 1 have studied his character and countenance too much 
for that.” 

“ You know best,” replied Eleanor, who, like most women, had a 
kind of blind confidence, in the words of the man she loved. “But what 
a glorious day! It is quite oheering to see the sun peer forth after so 
long an absence.” 

“ It is a glorious day. But, Eleanor, I must warn you. The sun is 
rising far too hotly, and in too cloudless a sky, not to be followed by a 
•aim. I fear we shall have to row under this terrific heat. If the wind 
continues, the broiling rays may be tempered by the breeze, but I like 
not the look of the heavens!” 

“ And yonder dark mass before us: is not that a cloud i” 

“ Ha! how sharp are your dear eyes! That is land, and land I know 
well. Let the breeze but last two hours, and we can take shelter on 
the Mona Island. There, too, is Porto-Rico rising before us.” 

“ Then our dangers are nearly over ?” 

“ I know not; we have passed through so much, that we may have to 

5 ass through more before we reach the goal we seek. But eat on, 
earest; nothing keeps up courage and hope like wholesome food.” 
Eleanor did as she was directed, the soldier-sailor setting her a good 
example. Meanwhile the breeze continued, and even slightly fresh¬ 
ened, which was hailed as a good sign, and the land became more dis¬ 
tinct every quarter of an hour. Presently, instead of gazing on a dark 
mass like a cloud, they could clearly distinguish the trees and the green 
tropical vegetation of Porto-Rico one of the loveliest sights which 
man ever gazed at from the sea—the hue of the land is so rich, the 
verdure so deep in its tints, and then it spreads itself upwards unchan¬ 
ged to the summit of the hilly coast from the very edge of the water. B ut 
the sun grew scorchingly hot, and Reginald was compelled to make a 
small awning for Bleanor, who began to suffer severely from the unu¬ 
sual heat and exposure. The rays of the great luminary fell almost 
perpendicularly on their heads; the air grew sultry and close, and the 
only relief to the weary eye was the sight of distant vegetation. About 
one hour after mid-day the boat, however, touched land, and Sir Regi¬ 
nald drew it under the cover of the trees, which on Mona Island grow 
down to the very edge of the water. A small cove, or rather creek, 
had been selected by him, which he well knew, and here it was deter¬ 
mined to pass the hours during which the heat of the sun was too op- 

? ressive. Eleanor lay still in the boat under her awning, and careful- 
y shaded by thick trees. Her lover, however, after well arming him¬ 
self, began to make his way through the tangled and almost impene¬ 
trable wood. The journey was difficult. Up the hill sides the trees 
grew close together, while many lay rolling on his path, still further 
impeded by bushes and huge parasitical plants. Patience, however, and 
tiine brought him to the summit of the island 
He ascended a lofty tree, and looked around. The scene was lovely 
indeed, but he saw it not; for a few hundred feet off the opposite side 
of the small island to where they had landed, was the Lone Star beat¬ 
ing to windward, as if in search of the boat. Sir Beginald had his own 
private flag with him. He kept it by him to the last, intending to de¬ 
stroy it if he fell into the power of the Spaniards; a contingency now, 
however, of very unlikely occurrence. He fastened it to a long bough, 
and waved it aloft. It was not noticed at first; he waved it again, rais¬ 
ing it as high above the tree as possible, at the same time discharging 
his pistols. A flag flew to the peak of the Lone Star, a gun was fired, 
and a loud shout was heard, and he knew that they were seen. Again 
he waved his flag; but this time pointing to where lay the boat The 
schooner eased off her sheets, and headed for the extreme eastern point 
of the island. Satisfied with this sign of intelligenee, the delighted 
man descended from his post, and hurried down towards Eleanor. He 
found her sleeping soundly on the boat, the sweet sleep of innocence 
and fatigue. Without caring for the heat or sun, he pushed out, set 
his sail, and stood clear of the land. He had scarcely gone two hun¬ 
dred yards round a projecting point, when he saw his faithful vessel 
come in sight, and ten minutes later they were alongside. 


XI.—THE EETD. 

The crew of the Lone Star, and the relic of the devoted band that 
had sailed from Bristol in the Soyal Charley, were all ranged along 
the deck, and were uproarious in their demonstrations of satisfaction. 
The freebooter and Eleanor were received with the delight one expe¬ 
riences at finding dear friends still living whom he had supposed to be 
dead. So great was the joy felt and manifested by all, save Henry 
Postans, who, however, was simply silent, that the negro’s state was 
scarcely noticed. Presently, however, one of the passengers asked, 
“ What has Josh been doing ?” 

“ Ah, I had forgotten,” said Sir Beginald, who with Eleanor was 
still on deck: “ Mr. Postans, look here, sir. Enow you of any proper¬ 
ty belonging to your uncle which lay in his cabin >” 

“ There was a large sum of money in gold, which I searched for 
when we returned to the vessel, and which I found not,” replied the 
young man in a hollow tone. 

“ Behold, then, the murderer of your father, Eleanor!” exclaimed 
Sir Beginald solemnly. “ God knows I never suspected the scoundrel. 
Mr. Postans, I have a humble and most sincere apology to offer to you 
for my injurious suspicions. Villain!—wretch! speak, or I will have 
you hung at the yard-arm in five minutes!” 

“ What I say?” cried the negro, manifesting all the abject terror of 
a cowardly assassin. 

“Who killed Mr Bowen:” 

“ I did, massa. What de debble he talk so loud to Massa Possans of 
all de money he had in him box ?” 

Passengers, crew, Mr. Postans, Eleanor, all listened in silent amaze¬ 
ment at what they heard. 

“ But, wretch! could you not have robbed without killing the old 
man ?” 

“He wake an’ make noise. Josh no fool! Dead man nebbertell 
what him see! But, Massa Beginald, you no kill Josh ? Him berry 
faithful servant, and teU do truth!” 

“ I, shall not kiU you; but you shaU be tried at Kingston for mur¬ 


der.’ 


1 Oh, massa, they hang me like one dog!’’ 


“ And you deserve it - ” 

The crew and passengers gazed wjth horror on the assassin as he 
was removed, heavily ironed, to a place in the hold. The doubt and 
suspicion which had hung over two innocent men was, however, re¬ 
moved, and all felt this to be an intense relief. Eleanor looked, despite 
her deep sorrow, with a kind smile on both. But she was startled at 
the expression of her cousin’s countenance. He wa3 about to speak. 

“ Sir Beginald, your apology to me is as nothing to what I have_ to 
make to you,” said Henry Postans in a voice of low and deep emotion, 
which prevented his words from reaching any ears save those of his 
cousin and the captain of the Lone Star. “ l knew of course all along 
my own innocence of that murder; but—and the confession will do me 
good—I did meditate to slay a man that night; and that man was 
yourself?” 

“ Henry!” said Eleanor. 

“Hear me! Maddened by hate and jealousy, I retired to my bed 
that night not in my right senses, I believe. My uncle had not shown 
half the resentment I wished him to feel at your attention to Miss Bow¬ 
en. I loved her; I had long expected to see her my wife ; and then I 
saw a stranger step in between me and that happiness which I consid¬ 
ered I was entitled to; I saw clearly that you were preferred to me, 
and my brain became maddened! I know not how the ideas came flood¬ 
ing in upon me; but they came, and at last exasperated, drunk with 
furious jealousy, a knife’ in my hand, I rose to rush wildly to your bed. 
But I heard a step in the c ibin, and I could distinguish that it was near 
your door. This gave me an instant’s reflection, and I lay down again. 
Imagine my horror when I the next morning—an assassin in thought— 
found that my uncle had been murdered, as I firmly believed, by the 
very man I had myself doomed. This will explain to you my subse¬ 
quent gloom and despair.” 

“ But, Henry,” said Eleanor kindly, “ that was only a silly dream. 
It is over now. Think no more of it.” 

“ It is over, Eleanor, and so is another dream, silly also, but much 
more pleasant. But no matter. This generous man has saved all our 
lives, and nearly perished in the attempt. We can none of us reward 
him as he deserves; you must show gratitude for us all. If I am not 
much mistaken, there is only one reward which he could receive, and 
that is yourself.” 

“ We will talk of that another time,” said Eleanor. 

“ Yes,” added Sir Reginald, taking his hand, and pressing it warmly 
within his own. 

"No!” replied Henry Postans firmly. “I am her sole relative and 
guardian, and I will act. Publicly I have accused you, publicly I re¬ 
tract, and publicly I insist on joining your hands.” 

“ But Henry, dear Henry, hearken to me,” said Eleanor speaking 
hurriedly: “ reflect. My poor father is but just dead. I scarcely 
know Sir Reginald. This is too suddenan engagement—it seems wrong, 
unnatural at such a time.” 

“ My dear cousin,” continued the young man in an extremely solemn 
and anxious tone, “ will you, on your conscience, answer me one ques¬ 
tion ? I implore it, I beg it. Remember, I pray you, what I have suf¬ 
fered, and be generous to me.” 

« Whatever you ask me, Henry, I will answer,” said his lovely cou¬ 
sin mu 'ii moved. 

“Do you love Sir Beginald ?” asked he gravely. 

The freebooter stepped back not to hear the reply. 

“ Stay, Sir Reginald; come hither. You owe me both this kindness, 
to let me have my way. And now answer me, Eleanor.” 

“ I do,” said she in a low tone scarcely audible to the ears of Henry 
Postans, but clear as a bell to those of her lover. And the young girl 
fixed her eyes upon the deck, while her cheeks were suffused with crim¬ 
son. 

“ Thank you, Eleanor,” whispered her cousin quietly. “ I wished 
to hear that word, and I have heard it. And now listen to me. I spoke 
last unto your kind and good father, and I can now speak in his name. 
Had he lived, he would have done what I am doing. The instant that I 
convinced him you loved the stranger, his only care was that he should 
be worthy of you. This lean answer for. Captain Montrose, to whom 
I told all, convinced me of this.” 

“ Thank you,” said Sir Reginald. 

“ My friend, I but do my duty. I calumniated and aspersed your 
character. I find my mistake, and I own it ” 

“ True courage of noble minds.” 

“ But let us not forget what I ask of you, Eleanor, we are going to 
a strange place. You must have a protector. A rich heiress, you will 
be persecuted; and then, dear cousin, reflect that as long as you are 
free, I shall have hope left me. That would be cruel indeed. But once 
you are affianced, one you are married, I shall camly make up my mind 
to what must be, and be once more your affectionate and attached cou¬ 
sin and friend. Will you refuse me this favour ?” 

Beginald and Eleanor refused no longer; and Henry Postans, with 
a grave and solemn air, placed the young lady’s hand in that of the ex¬ 
freebooter; but, according to his promise, freebooter no more. Every 
body was much moved at the sight, though unaware of the painful con¬ 
fession made by Henry Postans; and though the gallant crew of the 
Lone Star foresaw the consequence, they could not forbear a loud and 
gladsome shout at the sight of the happy countenance of their beloved 
captain. Josh was, as we have said, put in confinement in the hold; 
Eleanor had the captain’s cabin given up to her, and then all sail was 
set, and the Lone Star once more was on its way. A good breeze, a 
lovely vessel, and fair winds, soon brought them to their port, which 
Sir Reginnald entered without hesitation. Captain Montrose gave 
such an account of what they owed to him, that the governor of Jamai¬ 
ca welcomed him most heartily. In those days the brethren of the 
coast were very differently considered from what pirates are now. 
Lopez and his gang of regular sea-robber3 were given up, with Josh, 
to the authorities, and ten days later, were all hung together, after a 
very summary trial. The Lone Star then departed. Williams took 
the’command, resigned by his former captain; and the charming little 
schooner made for Turtle Island, and joined the renowned buccaneers, 
who were for some time yet to carry on warfare in those seas under 
the orders of Henry Morgan, Montbar, and others. 

Sir Reginald and LadyWoolaston, a year later, returned to England, 
the former having obtained leave from the government to reside on his 

aternal estate; and Eleanor saw realised all, and more than all, that 

ad been promised by her dream. She was indeed happy. She had a 
good and noble husband, who had never had any other serious fault 
than strong political bias and a morbid love of adventure. She in due 
time became a proud and happy mother, and was beloved to enthusiasm 
by all around her Mr. Postans settled in Bristol, and became one of 
its most powerful and wealthy merchants. Neither he, nor Sir Begi¬ 
nald, nor Eleanor, have ever forgotten the lessons of caution, temper, 
and patience which they learned on their cruise with the Royal Charley 
and the Lone Star. 

Some years afterwards a lady and and gentleman, attended by nu¬ 
merous servants, and accompanied by several children,_ got out of a 
rich carriage drawn by four horses at the door of a small inn, the only 
one in the little fishing village they had stopped at. The gentleman 
was distinguished looking, the lady beautiful, and both seemed what 
was far better—supremely happy. 

“ Upon my word, Sir Beginald,” said the voice of a man inside the 
carriage, “ this is a funny place to look for the Dublin packet.” 

“ Do not be in a hurry, my worthy friend,” replied the other, speak¬ 
ing to a rubicund and rather portly gentleman, who now also got out of 
the carriage—“ there is a reason for everything in this world.” 

“ Perhaps, then, sir,” said the lady with affected gravity, “you will 
condescend to give one, and explain all this mystery?” 

“ And so you no longer like mystery ?” observed the gentleman 
laughing. 

“ That’s a good answer. Sir Reginald,” cried the gentleman with the 
rubicund countenance, “ and puts me in mind”- 

“ Of what, sir ?” said the lady pouting. 

“ Of the shabby way in which Sir Reginald contrived to insure my 
remaining a bachelor. Never mind, he wont gain a farthing by it. All 
my property shall go to that wicked-eyed Henry there,” pointing to a 
boy of five years old. 

“ Thank you, my dear cousin. And now, Beginald, will you conde¬ 
scend to give me your reason ?” 

“Why, my dear Lady Woolaston,” said her husband smiling, “ as 
we were going to trust ourselves upon salt water again to visit my Irish 
estates, I thought I would have a yacht of my own instead of going in 
the Dublin packet. Look!” 

Eleanor and Henry Postans followed the direction of his finger. In 
the small port lay a lovely schooner. 

“The Lone Star.'” cried our delighted Eleanor, recognising the ves¬ 
sel, the flag, and its captain, Williams, who had, at the invitation of 
his ex-commander, brought the vessel to England, and enrolled a pick¬ 
ed crew of honest seamen. 


“ Upon my word,” cried Henry Postons, “ the man is stiU hankering 
after black-mail. But we must go, better go in that beauty than in 
the Dublin packet.” 

And the whole party were in a few minutes more again on the 
deck of the Lone Star; and the lovely vessel bounded on her voyage 
as if she felt the presence of her old commander. 
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THE LOST LAIRD.—A TALE OF ’45. 

More than four months had passed since the 
fatal day of Culloden; not only had the disaffected 
districts been treated with merciless severity by 
the commanders of the English army, but atroci¬ 
ties had been perpetrated, which had long been 
unheard of in civilized warfare, by the parties of 
soldiers despatched in all directions to disarm and 
lay waste every part of the country in which the 
prince’s cause had been espoused. “ Before the 
10th of June, the task of desolation was complete 
throughout all the western parts of Inverness-shire ; 
and the curse which had been denounced upon 
Scotland by the religious enthusiasts of the pre¬ 
ceding century was at length so entirely fulfilled, 
that it would have been literally possible to travel 
for days through the depopulated glens without 
seeing a chimney smoke or hearing a cock crow.” 
The continual escape of Charles Edward, which 
seemed little short of miraculous, doubtless tended 
to exasperate the feelings of his pursuers, and to 
add cruelty to their conduct, when every fresh dis¬ 
appointment proved the inadequacy of their best- 
concerted plans against the determination of the 
clansmen to protect him. 

“After the escape of the prince through the 
cordon between Loch Hourn and Loch Shiel, in 
the latter part of July, the military powers at Fort 
Augustus seem scarcely ever to have got a ray of 
genuine intelligence respecting his motions; and 
his friends, all excepting the few who attended him, 
were equally at a loss to imagine where lie was, or 
how he concealed himself.” The forest of Bade- 
nocli, in the wildest and most rugged part of the 
Highlands, meanwhile had given him shelter, in 
the company of his friends Lochiel and Clnny, to 
visit whom he had undertaken so toilsome and dan¬ 
gerous a journey. 

Amongst those in the neighborhood of the glens 
in which he now wandered, none were less aware of 
his retreat than the family of Mr. Morrison of Dal- 
cairdie. They had hitherto enjoyed comparative 
peace, although living on the extreme verge of 
Forfarshire, not far from the roads leading from 
Inverness to Perth and to Dundee. This had been 
owing to Mr. Morrison’s steadfast refusal to bear 
arms in a cause which he, in common with many 
other Highland gentlemen of established character 
and prudence, had predicted would end disastrously 
both for Scotland and the House of Stuart. He 
had thus often been enabled to gain some mitigation 
of the cruelties practised by Duke William’s em¬ 
issaries ; and his wife, building her hopes on the 
same foundation, had with great difficulty obtained 
his consent to her undertaking a journey to Perth, 
to solicit from the Earl of Loudoun a pardon for her 
brother, who had been taken prisoner, and was 
there in jail awaiting his fate. The duke had, 
some time before her arrival, passed through the 
city, so closely surrounded by his officers as to 
preclude all chance of his receiving the petitions 
even of those who, desperate in their love and their 
fear, had thrown themselves on their knees almost 
beneath the horses’ feet; and he had left behind 
him spirits as reckless of suffering as himself. 
Mrs. Morrison failed in the object of her journey; 
hut she obtained a protection for her husband’s ten¬ 
antry, with which she trusted to return home in 
safety during the first week of September. The 
autumn day was unusually bright and balmy on 
which she was expected back, under the escort of 


her faithful servant, Allan Maxwell; and the spot 
she loved best on earth had never looked more calm 
and beautiful than it did when her husband and 
their only child, a boy of five years old, stood 
i together on the terrace of the small French garden 
j to the south of their dwelling, anxiously looking 
| out for some notice of her approach. It was nat- 
| oral that, under such circumstances, Mr. Morrison 
should feel unable to apply himself to business of 
importance which lay before him; and he deter¬ 
mined, after writing a letter in his study, to pro- 
, ceed at once on horseback, in hopes of meeting her. 

: He accordingly summoned Janet Maxwell, Allen’s 
wife, to take his child, who clung perseveringly 
to him in spite of her promise to go with him to 
“ the bonnie burnie dub,” as he was wont to call a 
pool, in a sequestered dingle at some little distance 
from the house. It was formed by one of those 
innumerable mountain streams which fertilize the 
valleys embosomed in the spurs of the Grampians ; 
and there his mother often took him to swim his 
nutshell fleet upon its deep and sparkling water.- 
The long tract of fir-wood which darkened the hill 
at the back of the massive and irregular mansion, 
lent the charm of contrast to the spot; for it was 
overhung by a group of graceful forest-trees, whose 
shade kept the grass there always green, and whose 
gnarled trunks were garlanded with climbing shrubs, 
which Mrs. Morrison had planted. Here and there 
the water had worn away the eartli from their roots, 
and fretted them into mimic caves, in which Ken¬ 
neth harbored his boats. He had once more 
launched them on the pool, and was busily en¬ 
gaged in his sport, when his quick ear detected^ 
slight rustling in the thicket, which rose abruptjy 
on the opposite side of the dell. 

“Oh! minnie, minnie, is it you?” he cried; 
and at the same moment his nurse, with instinctive 
precaution, caught him in her arm3. Scarcely 
had she done so, when two strangers emerged from 
the wood, and stood on the narrow ledge just before 
her. Both were travel-soiled and meanly clad; 
the one who addressed her, and asked if Mr. Mor¬ 
rison was then within, spoke in Gaelic, thick and 
hurriedly, as if breathless from exertion. His 
companion was a young and handsome man, whose 
air of distinction, in spite of his attire, struck her 
practised eye; and she felt assured they were some 
of the skulking gentlemen, whose whereabouts she 
had heard of from the country people in the fast¬ 
nesses of Benalder. She answered in the affirm¬ 
ative, and they immediately disappeared. 

Janet was about to follow them to the house with 
Kenneth, whose wondering eyes were still scan¬ 
ning the place where they had stood, when a clang 
of armed men, and the sound of English oaths, was 
heard in the wood, the matted branches of which 
opposed a considerable barrier to an approach from 
the west. Janet’s determination to gne no assist¬ 
ance to any in search of the fugitives she had just 
spoken with, was strengthened by the uncertainty 
which attended the concealment of the prince, to 
betray whom would have been, in her estimation, 
a crime of the deepest dye. The resemblance of 
the youngest of the strangers, in the short brown 
coat and clouted shoes, to the gallant young com¬ 
mander whom she had seen, some months before, 
leading his army towards Inverness, with his glit¬ 
tering star shining on his breast, and his light hair 
floating on the breeze, as graceful a hero as ever 
won favor in woman’s eyes, had flashed on her 
recollection the moment he turned from her. As 
these thoughts passed through her mind, several 
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of the soldiers issued from the thicket; one of them 
missed his footing as he scrambled over the broken 
ground, and fell at the edge of the pool. This acci¬ 
dent attracted the attention of his comrades, who now 
observed her, and demanded rudely of her whether 
she had seen any one pass through the grounds. 
To their inquiries she only answered in Gaelic, and 
they were too hotly in pursuit of their prey to 
waste many words upon her. A few minutes had 
now elapsed since the appearance of the fugitives, 
who meanwhile had gained the house, and entered 
the room in which Mr. Morrison was writing. 
None ever heard the particulars of that brief inter¬ 
view; it was only known afterwards that lie led 
those who sought his protection through a hack 
door, and along a short path which led to the fir- 
wood. From it was a continuous tract of wood 
and fell, reaching far towards the heights of Ben 
Uarn, where no footstep but those of the Gael 
might follow theirs. As Mr. Morrison reentered 
his house, he heard the brutal voices of the dra¬ 
goons, who, with determined purpose, were closing 
round it. He went out to them with a calm and 
authoritative air, which for a moment awed men 
accustomed to discipline, and demanded whom they 
sought, and what they meant by behaving in so 
outrageous a manner in a peaceful dwelling. 

44 We want no warrant,” answered one, 44 for 
searching a house which is a harbor for rebels; 
and find them we will, if we burn it down, and 
. smoke them out like rats.” 

44 If the Pretender is not here,” said another, 
44 1 ’ll never believe my eyes again ; for as sure as 
my name’s Jem Short, I saw him, and no other, 
go round the hill on the other side of the wood, 
and make for this place.” 

“Ay, ay!” shouted his companions; 44 why do 
we stand palavering here with a Scotchman while 
they may be getting off? Come, fair play or foul, 
set to work!” 

44 Set to work, and welcome!” said Mr. Mor¬ 
rison ; 44 my loyalty never yet has been questioned ; 
my people have not one ot them joined the insure 
.gents ; nor is my house a shelter for them. I will 
myself give you every help in searching it, and 
direct my servants to show you the way through 
the woods.” So saying, the laird, with the assist¬ 
ance of a dozen retainers of all ages, commenced 
an active search, not only through every hole and 
corner of his rambling dwelling, but likewise in 
the grounds, taking especial care of course to make 
it most energetic in the direction most contrary to 
that pursued by his late visitors. 

The small party of Hawley’s dragoons who had 
first surrounded the house, was speedily augmented 
by a larger detachment, who came straggling up, 
as they were able, on horseback, over the uneven 
ground—their long, loose skirts flying behind them 
as they rode, armed with huge holster-pistols and 
carbines, and their appearance giving altogether an 
impression of resistless force to the little band of 
servants and laborers who witnessed their approach. 
At first, the certainty of success, and some respect 
for the Laird of Dalcairdie's character, induced 
them to proceed with tolerable decency; but by 
degrees, as it became evident that their intended 
prisoners had escaped them, their indignation knew 
no bounds, and the most savage threats resounded 
on all sides. They insisted on his accompanying 
them to head-quarters ; and, on the passionate pro¬ 
testations of their comrades that they had tracked 
the prince to the very borders of the estate, two of 
the most ferocious amongst them bound Mr. Mor¬ 


rison by his long hair to the tail of one of the 
horses, and set off with him at full speed from his 
hall door. Past the trim garden, down the hill¬ 
side, close by the dingle where bis child remained 
hidden amongst the trees, rushed the frantic rout 
of men and horses, dragging to his horrible death 
one of the gentlest and bravest hearts in all that 
desolate land. Long afterwards the track was 
shown which had been marked by Alexander Mor¬ 
rison’s blood. It broke off at the door of a farm¬ 
house, whose master had brought out all his money 
to induce the soldiers to set his laird on horseback, 
dead or dying as he was ; .they took his pouch of 
gold, and raised the disfigured body before them. 
They were becoming calmer, like madmen when 
blood has been shed, when they entered the long 
straggling street of Blairgowrie, late in the even¬ 
ing. Here the road from Perth joined that which 
led southward to Dundee, whither they intended to 
carry their victim; and here they met a cavalcade, 
consisting of a lady riding on a pillion behind a well- 
armed and athletic man, and four servants who fol¬ 
lowed her. 

44 Let us turn aside, good Allan,” said the lady, 
44 while these soldiers pass. 1 cannot look on arms 
and disorder now as I did before I had secured my 
husband’s safety; my courage seems to fail as I 
get nearer home, and I have less need for it.” 

14 Nay,' madam,” answered the servant, 44 you 
have now nothing to fear; any insolence offered to 
you would meet with military punishment.” 

“Alas!” replied his mistress, “consider the 
scenes we have witnessed, and the more frightful 
ones we have heard of! What warrant or sem¬ 
blance of justice do the English troops require, 
when once their passions are let loose?” 

“ They are coming from Dalcairdie,” said Al¬ 
lan ; “ there are some of our people in the rear.” 

“Heaven grant,” cried Mrs. Morrison, for she 
it was, “that no disturbance may have happened 
there!” As she spoke, her pale face became livid 
with terror, her blue eyes were distended with the 
intensity of her gaze, as she fixed them upon an 
object, partially covered with a plaid, which Allan 
could scarcely comprehend. 

“ It is a wounded man,” lie said, 44 whom they 
are bringing along.” 

“Dead!” cried the lady. And it seemed as 
though the word had frozen her lips as it passed 
them, for she then remained speechless, steadfastly 
looking forwards. 

Allan dismounted to help her, but she urged on 
the horse, and was instantly surrounded by the sol¬ 
diery. Her only thought was to reach her hus¬ 
band’s corpse, to see if human help was indeed no 
longer of avail. And the ruffians, whose hands 
were red with murder, felt her agony. They suf¬ 
fered her to draw near, and one covered the face, 
which even they were unwilling the wife should 
look upon, telling her at the same moment that all 
hope was over. Their conduct towards Allan and 
his comrades was, however, very different; and as 
the tumult increased in the little town through 
which they were passing, Mrs. Morrison roused 
herself from her trance-like grief, and spoke in 
accents of mingled entreaty and command : “Let 
no more blood be shed ; enough cries out to Heaven 
for vengeance to-day! Only give me a place where 
the dead may be laid—I have no more to ask.” 

Her prayer was granted; and men who would 
have scorned an hour before to have been thought 
accessible to pity, now bore Mr. Morrison’s corpse 
into the nearest house, and rode on, leaving her 
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alone with her own servants and its inhabitants, 
taking, however, Allan Maxwell with them, as a 
suspected person, to Dundee. Scarcely had they 
departed, before the throes of bodily suffering were 
added to the unhappy lady’s affliction; and then 
there followed a struggle with whose mortal agonies 
no hope was mingled ; and, as the chill gray morn¬ 
ing dawned, it revealed the shades of death upon 
her face as clearly as on that of the still-born infant 
lying by her side. 

It was a smothered howl of rage and sorrow that 
rose that morning at Blairgowrie, and was echoed 
at Dalcairdie, where, towards noon, the corpses 
were borne with as little show as possible, and laid 
in lowly state in the dining-room, with a large 
sheet thrown over them, which fell round the tres- 
sels upon the floor. 

Janet Maxwell’s anxieties, meanwhile, were 
divided between her cares for the dead and her 
fears for the living. With a fidelity not uncommon 
in her class in Scotland, she determined to sacrifice 
every other object to the safety of her nursling, 
young Kenneth Morrison. She had heard the 
soldiers, in their disappointed rage, had vowed de¬ 
struction on all belonging to the family and the 
house of Dalcairdie, and she now apprehended 
their return, both to ransack or burn down the 
dwelling, and to carry off the child. Nor were 
her fears ungrounded ; for the day had scarcely 
closed in before a number of the dreaded dragoons 
arrived. They found the house empty, and pro¬ 
ceeded to regale themselves on the provisions they 
met with, to tear down the hangings, and pack up 
the stores of fine damask on which the mistress was 
wont to pride herself, and to carry off the massive 
picture frames. None the less peacefully, for the 
tumult that filled the house, slept its infant heir in 
the arms of its nurse. She had given him a sleep¬ 
ing-draught; and then, strange as the expedient 
appears, had crept with him under the cloth which 
covered the remains of his parents, and the infant 
on its mother’s arm, arranging it, however, so as 
to leave their forms visible. The funeral tapers 
burnt round them, but there was nothing left in 
the apartment that could excite cupidity; and, al¬ 
though the door was rudely opened more than once, 
the unlooked-for solemnity of the scene had so 
powerful an influence, that it was immediately 
closed again; and all that long night Janet’s re¬ 
treat remained sacred and unsuspected. At last 
she heard the welcome sounds of the departure of 
the soldiers ; and then she tarried no longer, not 
even to see the dust of those for whom she would 
have laid down her life committed to the grave; 
but, tying up a bundle of linen, and hiding some 
money about her, she set forth on foot, leading 
Kenneth, whom she had dressed as a peasant’s 
child, by the hand. They had a long and weary 
journey to Edinburgh, cheered, however, by the 
glad tidings of Charles Edward’s escape to France, 
soon after his perilous visit to Badenoch. 

It may be that Janet's alarm for the safety of her 
charge was exaggerated; but being a woman of 
strong determination, as well as a warm fancy, she 
succeeded in impressing it on the mind of his only 
near relation, a maiden lady living at Edinburgh, 
Miss Grizel Morrison, and persuading her that his 
only chance of reaching man’s estate would lie in 
his being unknown during his short stay under her 
roof, and his being educated in France. Miss 
Morrison accordingly undertook the charge of con¬ 
veying her nephew to St. Germains, where she 
placed him in the family of Lady Lucan, an Eng¬ 


lishwoman, possessed of some fortune, whose 
parents had gone into exile with their sovereign ; 
and whose own interest in Kenneth was fully awak¬ 
ened by his father's tragic fate. All connected 
with him seemed destined to share somewhat of the 
same horrors. His aunt, having seen him happily 
settled with his new protectress, was returning to 
Scotland with the papers she had had drawn up at 
St. Germains, duly attesting 'his right to his family 
estate, when the diligence in which she travelled 
was attacked by highwaymen near Abbeville. 
Some of the passengers were killed, and all their 
property was carried off or scattered. Poor Miss 
Grizel Morrison received only a slight wound, but 
it proved fatal after a few days’ illness; and by her 
death Kenneth was left, with no legal proofs of his 
identity as the Laird of Dalcairdie's son, to the 
charitable care of Lady Lucan. 

Allan Maxwell had been set at liberty after 
eight months of captivity in the crowded prison of 
Dundee; he then sought his old home at Dalcairdie, 
expecting to find only a ruin where he had left 
peace and abundance. How much was he aston¬ 
ished to see new faces in the familiar place; to 
hear a new language; to find, in short, the estate 
transferred in that brief space to other owners, and 
a distant cousin of his master’s, James Morrison, 
merchant of London, installed in full possession of 
the family property! Few of the former tenants 
were left; but in a cabin belonging to one of these 
he found his faithful Janet, whose presence beneath 
his prison walls had cheered and assisted him from 
the rime she had provided for the young laird’s 
safety till within a few days of his release. Her 
tale was told in few’ words, and consisted chiefly of 
the relation of the ravages of Hawley’s brigade in 
that part of the country. Under pretence of aveng¬ 
ing the escape of the prince, they had dismantled 
the village of Dalcairdie, turning out its defenceless 
inhabitants to the shelter of the wintry hills ; many 
had been shot on the mountain-side in mere wanton¬ 
ness ; the cattle and provisions of all sorts had been 
carried off to the camp, and numbers had perished 
from hunger. Under such circumstances, it was 
scarcely a subject of regret to the unfortunate 
tenantry of the late laird, that one of his name, 
Englishman though he was by birth and education, 
should come to the estate; for they hoped to gain 
from him something,of the protection to which they 
had been accustomed from the lords of the soil: 
nor were they wholly disappointed. Janet Max¬ 
well, who had remained hidden in the remote hut 
to which she had betaken herself, speedily induced 
her husband to go with her into the neighborhood 
of Dunkeld, to the house of a friend of her master’s, 
Mr. Lindsay, of Kincaldrum, in whom alone she 
thought she could trust. By slow degrees quiet 
was restored in the neighborhood under the auspices 
of Mr. James Morrison, who was a stanch Hanove¬ 
rian ; and his ignorance of the language and habits 
of his people assisted him in the comfortable as¬ 
surance that no lurking suspicion of the justice of 
his claim was left amongst them. In a time so 
troubled and sanguinary as that we have described, 
the strange fate of Miss Grizel Morrison excited 
little interest beyond the circle of her friends at 
Edinburgh, who had all more immediate subjects of 
anxiety or sorrow ; and as the object of her journey 
to France had been unknown, the whole story, 
united with that of her unfortunate relatives, was 
soon mixed up with a mass of false statements, and 
iu a few years almost forgotten. 
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Kenneth meanwhile grew up to man’s estate, 
under the watchful care of Lady Lucan, and that of 
an old Episcopalianclergyman named Ross, who 
performed the duties of a domestic chaplain amongst 
some of the English families resident at St. Ger¬ 
mains. His pupil acquired an education which 
was far more suited to polish the manners, and to 
give elegance and activity to the mind, than any he 
could have obtained in either the English or the 
Scottish schools. He was a noble and nigh-spirited 
youth; but from the time in which he heard the 
tale of his father’s murder, and of his mother’s 
broken heart, a shade of melancholy came over 
him; and the uncertainty of his future lot inclined 
him more and more to indulge in those romantic 
dreams which shed so fair a coloring upon the 
morning of life, and fade away so soon into the 
common light of the work-day world. Janet Max¬ 
well had long become a widow, and still lived in 
the family of Mr. Lindsay, who had immediately 
given her a home in his house on hearing the por¬ 
tion of her story which she chose to disclose, and 
intrusted his only child to her care—a beautiful 
little girl named Marion, who was then only two 
years old. Janet had set her heart on Kenneth’s 
existence remaining unknown at Dalcairdie until he 
was of an age to enter on the possession of his 
birthright; but she occasionally dropped mysterious 
hints to Marion of the certainty of his return from 
some foreign land (and France and Persia seemed 
about equally distant to her) to claim the estate of 
his forefathers, and with it, like the enchanted 
prince of a fairy tale, the hand of her Snowdrop— 
her sweet Marion Lindsay. At nineteen, Marion’s 
affections were free; and it was but natural that 
her imagination should he captivated, for there 
were none of the young men who frequented her 
father’s house who could bear a moment’s compari¬ 
son with the picture she had formed in tier own 
mind of the lost Laird of Dalcairdie. When she 
chanced to hear an allusion to his supposed death 
or mysterious disappearance on the night of the 
murder, (for Janet had invariably protested her 
ignorance of his fate,) she felt personally aggrieved; 
and though in her childhood site had often spoken 
of him and of his return home, she now preserved, 
a silence on the subject, at which she sometimes 
blushed and smiled alone. Little did she imagine 
that the eventful moment had arrived in which her 
vision was to be realized or forever dispelled, when 
a servant came to her, one evening in August, to 
say that a strange gentleman was in the oak parlor 
waiting to see Mr. Lindsay. She had been flitting 
backwards and forwards amongst her flowers in her 
own favorite parterre, and she now went in through 
the open window of the sitting-room, where her 
mother sat at work, and roused tier father from a 
gentle dozo into which he had just fallen over an 
old number of “ The Lyon in Mourning,’’ in his 
huge arm-chair; and, having discharged her duty 
of sending him to his visitor, she resumed her oc¬ 
cupation without more than a passing thought of 
who that guest was likely to be. The room into 
which the stranger had been shown was a long, low 
apartment, raftered with black oak, and lighted at 
the further end by a latticed bay-window. As he 
stood by the casement, with his head half-turned 
towards it, and his graceful figure outlined against 
the golden western light, Mr. Lindsay entered, 
still in a dreamy mood; and the first sound which 
arrested the attention of his guest was one between 
a groan and an ejaculation, uttered from the recess 
of an Indian screen which stood before the door; he 


beheld Mr. Lindsay holding on to it with one hand, 
while he held out the other in a deprecating atti¬ 
tude. Thus made aware of his presence, he ad¬ 
vanced towards the centre of the room, with his 
native ease of manner somewhat embarrassed by the 
singularity of his reception; but scarcely had he 
spoken, when his host exclaimed, in a voice husky 
with emotion, “ Stand where ye are, man, and tell 
me your name!” 

“ I presume,” he replied, in tones that were 
certainly of this living world, “ that I am address¬ 
ing Mr. Lindsay?” 

“ Ay, ye know it well,” answered the latter. 

“ Then to you, my father’s oldest and dearest 
friend, I reply that my name is Kenneth Morrison 
of Dalcairdie ; and that I am come to you to claim 
your hospitality and assistance for his sake.” 

“ There is not a son of James Morrison living,” 
replied Mr. Lindsay doubtfully ; “ and if there 
were, he is no friend of mine.” But, as if convinced 
that his visitor was at least not a ghost, he also 
came forward a few steps. 

“No,” said Kenneth; “my father has long 
slept in a bloody grave. I have been only a few 
days in Scotland ; but I bring letters from Lady 
Lucan—whose name at least you know—at St. 
Germains, and from the llev. Mr. Ross, once an 
Episcopalian minister at Perth, which must serve 
as my credentials.” 

“ You have need of none to me, I think,” cried 
Mr. Lindsay. “ If I had not proved myself a fool 
already, I would say, trust in me you may! Your 
hand, my boy ! Let me look in your face. Who 
shall tell me after this that Alexander Morrison's 
son does notstand here before me, witli his mother’s 
two blue eyes looking out at me ? Surely, I 
thought, if the grave might give up the dead, it 
was himself come in the gloaming to the old room 
in which we jiarted last!” 

“ Mr. Lindsay,” he said, “ I must not for a mo¬ 
ment mislead you. Strange as the fact may appear, 
I am informed that I have no legal proof of my 
own identity; such is the opinion of Mr. Ross, in 
whose judgment I have reason to confide ; such will 
probably be your own when you have heard my 
history.” 

“ A fig for lawyers!” exclaimed Mr. Lindsay. 
“ But, my dear boy, you shall tell it to us all. My 
wife and Marion must hear it; ay, and old Janet 
too. Janet!—I might have thought of her before!” 
So saying, and scarcely apologizing for his abrupt 
departure, the Laird of Kincaldrum left the room ; 
and being left once more alone, Kenneth?—after 
glancing along the book-shelves near the window, 
as every lover of reading must mechanically do— 
occupied himself in scanning the features of the 
view which spread before it. But once more his 
meditations were interrupted by an unusual greet¬ 
ing. He had scarcely turned his head, on hearing 
footsteps approaching, when he saw with Mr. 
Lindsay an old woman of low stature bending 
forwards with her keen eyes riveted upon him, 
under the shade of the tartan which she wore over 
her snow-white cap. In another moment she gave 
a jiiercing cry, and then sprang towards him as a 
dog would fawn upon a long-absent master. 

“Janet!” cried Kenneth, throwing his arms 
round her, and stooping to kiss her pale forehead ; 
“ many years have passed since you watched over 
me; but I feel it is indeed like coming home to find 
you here!” 

“ Who shall doubt now,” cried Kincaldrum 
triumphantly, “ that our ain bairn has come back 
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to us? Come, come, Janet; we must have noi 
tears ! All should look bright upon him, and you | 
most of all; for was it not to you he owed his 
safety] Woman, you have trifled with us over- 
long! But I had always some suspicion of the 
truth that you had a knowledge you did not choose 
to declare!” 

“The time is come to declare it,” said Janet; 
“ but first let me see him better for myself.” She 
drew him towards the fading light, as gently as if 
he had been a child still, and made him sit down 
on the low window-seat, while she passed her 
withered hand through his luxuriant hair and over 
his face. “ I could swear to him now,” she cried, 
11 were I blind ! The righteous fell, but he was not 
forsaken ; and lo! his son is raised up in his stead! 
Oh, blessings on the day which has brought Ken¬ 
neth Morrison back to wed the Snowdrop of Kin- 
caldrum !” 

“I desire, Janet,” said Mr. Lindsay, “ that you 
will utter no more of your fancies on ibis subject; 
I warn you that they are most displeasing to Ma¬ 
rion, as well as to her mother and myself.” 

In perfect ignorance of what sort of damsel his 
destined bride might be, Kenneth could not avoid 
smiling at the whimsical turn Janet’s thanksgiving 
had taken ; especially as Mr. Lindsay appeared 
exceedingly annoyed, and as the old woman kept 
muttering, “ What is decreed maun come lo pass, 
let wha will try to hinder!” But she was now 
hastily dismissed, with injunctions not to spread the 
news through the house—a caution which greatly 
offended her, having, as she said, “Kept the secret 
of her bairn’s very existence close enough for many 
a weary year already.” 

“ Not so closely as she thinks, poor old body,” 
observed Mr. Lindsay; “ though, to he sure. I was 
rather taken aback by the unlooked-for resemblance 
to your father when I first entered the room. Now 
that will be a good proof to the lawyers, I think, 
when we come to the point. We may as well 
keep our own counsel now, and not set James 
Morrison on the scent too soon; for he is as wary 
as a fox, and will require canny dealing.” 

On reaching the room in which we left Marion 
and her mother, Kenneth perceived at a glance that 
they were already informed of his name, and were 
awaiting his appearance with some agitation. Mrs. 
Lindsay, whose heart was always open to every 
motherly feeling, was ready to welcome him with 
overflowing eyes, and to give him full credit for all 
Janet’s praises. Marion neither blushed nor looked 
conscious when he turned from her mother’s greet¬ 
ing to address himself to her, for she had suddenly 
felt her day-dream vanish into thin air in his actual 
presence; not because he was less handsome or 
pleasing in manner than she had expected, but 
because it was a very different thing to form a 
picture in her own mind from all ideal excellences, 
and to behold before her a young man who bore the 
impress of good sense and good breeding in every 
tone and gesture, but who, she instantly felt, might 
very probably never think of her at all. She was 
surprised at the ease with which she now conversed 
with this hero of her fancy. And Kenneth, ir. bis 
turn, thought her frank and simple manner as 
winning as the sweetness of her countenance. 
During the hospitable supper, which was soon 
set before the young guest, the conversation natu¬ 
rally turned on the scenes in which he had passed 
the greater part of his life ; and he described the 
little English and Irish colony of St. Germains 
with all the peculiarities of their situation, and 


dwelt on the chivalrous feelings whicli had led to 
it in language that went straight to Mr. Lindsay’s 
heart. 

“Ay,” he said, “I knew almost all who are 
living there now in poverty and exile, when their 
youth was full of hope and enterprise; gallant 
beans they were as ever beat; and age cannot 
much have changed them.” 

“It is touching,” said Kenneth, “to see how 
little they have altered; how deep their love is still 
for their own country; and how proudly they 
cherish the memory of their prince, as he once 
appeared among them, though report speaks gloom¬ 
ily of his present life—” 

“ I ’ll not believe it!” interrupted Mrs. Lindsay; 
“ he has borne bis weird many a year, with misfor¬ 
tune and disappointment for his companions; but 
he is our own king’s son—a true Scottish prince in 
heart, I ’ll answer for him ; and time will show 
that we’ve no call to sorrow for one drop of the 
blood that has been shed, one spell of the suffering 
that has been borne, for his sake!” Here the Lady 
of Kincaldrum, overcome by her own warmth, 
burst into tears; and Marion, rising, went to her 
small harpsichord, and struck a few notes of the 
well-known air, “ Charlie is my darling!” 

“The words—the words, my lassie!” cried her 
father; and she sung them with a mixture of en¬ 
thusiasm and of thrilling pathos which Kenneth 
never afterwards forgot. 

“ You spoke just now of Duncan Ross,” said 
Mr. Lindsay, as she concluded; “his testimony 
will carry great weight with it to all who knew 
him.” 

“ To none will it seem weightier, I imagine,” 
replied his wife, “ than to our excellent friends, 
Mr. Grant and his sister, Miss Isobel; they were 
too great friends once ever to have forgotten him. 
That was one of the many stories of sore tribulation 
that belonged to the rising of ’45; you ’ll have 
heard of it, Mr. Kenneth?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Kenneth; “I know 
little of Mr. Ross’ early history.” 

“ It is an old-world tale now,” continued his 
hostess; “ but Duncan Ross was a young minister 
most highly thought of, with prospects of advance¬ 
ment second to none of his age, when he first won 
the heart of bonnie Lilian Grant—that was Miss 
Isobel’s younger sister. Well, they just waited 
year after year, for a presentation, as young folk 
must often do, till about the time the prince came 
to Scotland, and then Mr. Grant was appointed to 
the Old Church at Pprlh. There was much re¬ 
joicing that day; but it soon came to an end; for 
there was not the heart in him that he could have 
read the Duke of Cumberland’s proclamation, 
threatening with death all who concealed the poor 
fugitives from Culloden ; and so, by reason of his 
silence, he was led away a prisoner the very Mon¬ 
day ho should have been married. Lilian saw him 
as they took him past her father’s house, and there 
was a glint in her eye, as if she triumphed because 
of bis honor; but she never smiled again. He was 
put into an awful prison-ship in the Thames ; and 
when at last he did escape to Holland, the first 
news that reached him was, that she was dead. 
You ’ll not wonder after this that a letter from him 
will reach the hearts of Mr. Grant and his sister.” 

“ It is a story,” replied Kenneth, warmly, “ to 
make his word sacred forever; but he cannot giva 
them such information as you. might naturally 
expect. Lady Lucan invited him over from HoL 
land, chiefly, I believe, to take charge of my edu- 
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cation, whom she had so generously befriended; 
and when he arrived, I was nearly six years old. 
Here, however, is my honored tutor’s letter, as 
well as one from Lady Lucan.” So saying, Ken¬ 
neth gave to Mr. Lindsay two large letters, each 
secured by a thread, and also by double seals. He 
took them in silence, and began to study their con¬ 
tents with the air of a man whose mind is made up. 
Meanwhile Mari oh spoke in a low voice to her 
mother: “ If, as you suppose, the recollections of 
past days have much weight with Mr. and Miss 
Grant, surely their affection for Gertrude Morrison 
will have yet greater. They will be most reluc¬ 
tant to believe that she is no longer the rich heiress 
she has been thought, and to see her turned out of 
her beautiful home, where she is so justly beloved. 
Poor Gertrude, how little she thinks what lies 
before her!” Marion at the moment felt as if she 
could have wished Kenneth safe back at St. Ger¬ 
mains, and turned her dark-gray eyes almost re¬ 
proach fully towards him. 

“ May I ask, Miss Lindsay,” he said , 4:1 of whom 
you are speaking 1 I could not avoid hearing your 
words, and they have made me fear that I shall be 
beset with even more difficulties than I had appre¬ 
hended, though of a different kind. I confess that 
Mr. Morrison’s probable objection never appeared 
to me a very formidable .one, seeing that he has 
enjoyed my property now about sixteen years.” 

“ You must know, then,” replied Marion, with 
her cheek glowing as she spoke, “ that he has one 
daughter left out of a large family, and that his 
affection for her is at least a redeeming feature in 
his otherwise cold and selfish character. So we 
used to think of him; but even there we may have 
been unjust”- 

44 Your father was never unjust to any one, my 
bairn,” interrupted her mother with an accent of 
mild reproof. 

“ Never willingly,” continued Marion ; M but 
‘ surely we knew neither him nor Gertrude till last 
summer, and then did we not all judge more favor¬ 
ably of him for her sake! At three-and-twe»ty 
she was left alone in the world with her father; 
one sister after another, to whom she had supplied 
a mother’s care, died by her side. At last, her 
only brother went too ; and yet I ought not to say 
that even then Gertrudo was left quite alone, for 
she is surrounded by people who owe her every¬ 
thing, and love her as she deserves; and she has 
one friend who would lay down her life for her— 
and that is Miss Grant. You will think, Mr. Mor¬ 
rison, that I am going to describe a perfect heroine 
of romance, from whom to claim your own would 
be unworthy of all knightly honor; but on one 
important point I can set your imagination at rest 
—Gertrude is not beautiful.” Kenneth smiled in 
answer to Marion’s smile, which softened the glow 
of enthusiasm with which she had spoken. Was 
it so, that the consciousness of his eye being fixed 
on her own eloquent features, made her heart beat 
quicker, and her cheek flush again 1 If so, the 
emotion passed as rapidly as it had arisen, for a 
new thought had taken possession of her active 
mind ; and it lent a softer light to her countenance 
as she repeated, bending her head over some work 
she had taken up from the table, 44 Gertrude is not 
beautiful; who that knew her would ever think of 
that?” 

44 I like, of all things,” said Kenneth, gayly, 
44 to hear one lady describe another. Tell me what 
she is like. Did you see her at Dalcairdie?” 

44 No,” replied Marion; “ that is the last place 


in Scotland my father would have wished me to go 
to—though, indeed, Gertrude did most kindly ask 
me there. I only saw her with her friends, the 
Grants. As to her face, I cannot describe it. No 
one would think of painting such a one ; hut if an 
artist ever did give a correct idea of it, I should 
say he deserved a place with those grand old mas¬ 
ters who painted the spirit shining through the 
material part.” 

“Bless the bairn!” exclaimed hits. Lindsay, 
41 what is she after 1 You have a most pleasant 
voice, Marion, my dear ; but what your words sig¬ 
nify I know not; and you are not used to talk with 
so little meaning.” 

Kenneth looked, however, as if he quite under¬ 
stood her. Mr. Lindsay had by this time com¬ 
pletely studied the letters he had given him, and 
now looked with a puzzled expression which did 
not escape his daughter’s observation. 44 1 should 
certainly prefer,” he said, 44 consulting Mr. Grant 
before we take any decided step in this business. 
He is as great a friend of the Morrisons as if he 
were sib to them ; but there is not a man for all 
that whom I would sooner trust,for he always sees 
straight into the heart of any matter that is set 
before him. It appears that there is legal proof 
wanting that you, Kenneth Morrison, whom Lady 
Lucan testifies to having received from the hands 
of Janet, are the same who, three months previously, 
disappeared from Dalcairdie; and, therefore, it 
behoves us to have recourse to one who knows the 
law, and yet can discern more than what law-books 
can tell.” 

44 Such is the judge I would choose,” replied 
Kenneth, 44 and I commit myself to your guidance 
most willingly.” 

“ We should set out in good time to-morrow,” 
said Kincaidrum; 44 but before we 'separate to¬ 
night, give us one more song, Marion, and let it be 
the one you used to be so fond of— 

I hae nae kith, I hae nac kin, 

Nor une that’s dear to me.” 

Marion sung as she was requested, but her voice 
faltered for a minute, till the exquisite melody 
seemed to inspire her; and then, as she went on, 
Kenneth asked himself whether it had happened to 
him, as in an Eastern tale, that he had dreamed of 
the lovely form which now for the first time was 
near him. lie had, indeed, been haunted by a 
vision of beauty and of grace; for he remembered 
his mother, and all that was most noble and purest 
in the character of woman had woven itself in his 
mind round that dim, soft image, till it had become 
a spell to guard him from every unworthy passion. 
Strangely it rose before him while Marion sung, 
and surrounded her with its sanctity. Where had 
he heard her voice before? When she ceased, he 
drew a long breath, but no words of compliment 
would come to his lips. 

“You doubtless know that song?” said Mr. 
Lindsay, trying to look perfectly unconcerned. 

“I have often heard it,” replied Kenneth, 
44 amongst the English in France; but as Miss 
Lindsay sung it now, a recollection of home, of my 
father’s house, came over me with a wonderful dis¬ 
tinctness. I could almost have fancied myself a 
child again, playing by an open window that 
looked out over a broad valley, in which gleamed 
distant waters. Yes ! the sun was sinking behind 
a group of dark trees to the left, and I was told of 
the blood that was poured out in Scotland like 
water. The river looked blood-red while Janet— 
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—for she I believe it was—spoke to me. Miss 
Lindsay, you are a sorceress from my native glens ; 
and your power has been exerted to-night to bring 
the long forgotten past before me!” 

“Accuse Janet then of witchcraft, rather than 
me,” replied Marion. 11 She taught me that melody 
almost as soon as I could speak; and I have no 
doubt given it the peculiar character of her singing, 
which used to be wild and plaintive in no ordinary 
degree.” 

At that moment the door opened, and Janet made 
her appearance. 

“ I was coming ben,” she said, 41 when I heard 
Miss Marion singing, and I stopped on the stair¬ 
head to hearken. It was just my own sweet leddy's 
sonn- that she lo’ed sae weel, and that I taught my 
Lily because she lo’ed it, and for anither reason 
too. But the weird in a’ things maun come to 
pass that has begun this night. But eh, Kincal- 
druin, I wonder at your keeping up the bairns this 
late, and that puir lad sae weary wi’ his lang 
travel!” 

u Confess now, Janet,” said Mrs. Lindsay, kind¬ 
ly, “ that you are longing to have him all to your¬ 
self in his own chamber.” 

“ I ’ll no deny it,” answered Janet. 

But here Mr. Lindsay interfered. He explained 
briefly to the old woman his purpose of accompa¬ 
nying Kenneth on the morrow to Dunkeld, to con¬ 
sult Mr. Grant; and then exacted a promise from 
her that she would not again speak to Kenneth 
until their return, which she gave somewhat re¬ 
luctantly. When at last Kenneth sunk to sleep 
on his snow-white pillows, he was startled at 
seeing her once more bend over him with her finger 
on her Jins. 

The following morning, after a substantial break¬ 
fast, which Mr. Lindsay intimated might precede 
a long ride, Kenneth set off with his host to the 
neighboring town of Dunkeld, from whence, in¬ 
deed, he had come on the previous evening. They 
dismounted at the door of a large old house near 
the cathedral, and found Mr. Grant in the garden, 
taking his usual morning exercise up and down a 
trim gravel-walk, which, being at the back of the 
house, overlooked the magnificent terrace on the 
cast hank of the Tay. He was a little, spare man, 
remarkably alert in all his movements, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, and a good-humored expres¬ 
sion about his mouth, which gave a peculiarly cor¬ 
dial character to the greeting with which he has¬ 
tened forward to meet his visitors. Mr. Lindsay 
had his business too much at heart to make any 
long introduction to the story he had come to tell, 
and the old lawyer was speedily put in possession 
of every fact with which he was himself acquainted. 
They had continued pacing up and down the gar¬ 
den, and Kenneth observed the effect of the com¬ 
munication on Mr. Grant’s cautious countenance, 
without being able clearly to decipher its expres¬ 
sion. At length he stopped short in his walk, and, 
looking full at Kenneth, he said : “ Mr. Morrison, 
(for so I willingly address you,) the subject on 
which my friend Kincaid rum has done me the 
honor to consult me, is one more interesting to my 
sister and myself than you would readily suppose. 
It involves, at least to a great degree, the fortunes 
and future prospects of highly esteemed friends. 
Such I reckon James Morrison, now of Dalcairdie, 
and the young lady his daughter. He begs me to 
inform him what I consider the surest means of 
turning them out of house and home, and I answer 
boldly—prove your right to the inheritance, and 


they will surrender it to you without hesitation, 
whether any mere law quibbles interfere or not.” 

44 On no other grounds,” replied Kenneth, ‘‘than 
such as may fully satisfy a candid and clear-sighted 
man, would I wish to stand for my right. Would 
it not he well that I should communicate at once with 
Mr. James Morrison, which strikes me as the most 
straightforward course to pursue? I should then 
explain the singular promise exacted by Janet from 
my aunt, and considered binding by Lady Lucan 
and Mr. Ross. This alone can account for the 
silence preserved with regard to me, and for my 
being known in France by no other name than 
Kenneth Lucan—a distant relation, as was sup¬ 
posed, of the husband of my benefactress.” > 
Mr. Grant mused for a minute, still keeping his 
eye fixed on Ivenueth’s open countenance, and then 
answered : 44 No; I think the first thing to be done 
is to ascertain the degree of evidence that can be 
afforded by the people still living, with whom, 
according to Janet’s account, those weeks were 
passed which intervened between the day you were 
carried from your father’s house, and that on which 
you were placed under Miss Grizel’s care. I am 
well assured that your cousin will yield only to 
such proof as will stand the clearest daylight; but 
to that, believe me, he will give up the broad lands 
he now holds as fairly as you could desire.” 

44 Then I entreat of you,” said Kenneth, eagerly, 
44 let me set off this very day to obiain it! I feel 
that if only my claim were allowed, and my father’s 
name borne in that place in which he died so foul 
a death, I could even be content to go into poverty 

and exile once more with a light heart”- 

44 No need for that, my boy!” interrupted Mr. 
Lindsay; 44 1 entirely approve of our friend’s sug¬ 
gestion, and I will myself accompany you to the 

Highlands, where ”- 

“ I beg your pardon, Kincaldrum,” said Mr. 
Grant; “ hut before the journey is arranged, let 
me speak a word to you in private. Mr. Morrison, 
I will consign you to my sister’s care for half an 
hour. She will be glad to hear of our friends over 
the water; and we, meanwhile, will consider the 
letters you have brought with you.” So saying, 
Mr. Grant led the way into an old-fashioned par¬ 
lor, which reminded Kenneth not a little of some 
he remembered at St. Germains. It was rich in 
two beautiful Indian cabinets, on the tops of which 
were ranged strange Eastern monsters, and rare 
old china; the oaken floor was covered only in the 
centre by a Turkey carpet; and from beneath the 
tall, slender-legged tables, rose large jars, which 
exhaled the perfume of a long summer of ruses. 
This was Miss Grant's favorite sitting-room, and 
her brother did not venture to take his guests into 
it without special permission asked and received. 
Kenneth was then formally introduced to her as 
Mr. Lucan, just arrived from St. Germains; and 
he observed the quick flush which passed over her 
faded features as she heard the name of the place 
which was associated with all her youth held dear¬ 
est, and all that was still most sacred to her feel¬ 
ings. She soon discovered Kenneth’s connection 
with Mr. Ross, from which moment he evidently 
gained great favor in her eyes; and the conversa¬ 
tion passed rapidly over his long abode in France, 
his friends, and his pursuits, until, being somewhat 
careless himself as to whether his gentle hostess 
became aware of the object of his visit to Scot¬ 
land, or not, he perceived without uneasiness that 
she more than half suspected his parentage ; but 
her abrupt reference to Miss Grizel Morrison was 
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cut short by the entrance of her brother and Mr. 
Lindsay. 

“ You wilt be surprised, sister,” said the former, 
“ to hear that I have accepted ICin cal drum’s pro¬ 
posal to make a short journey with him, and with 
our young friend, to whom he is anxious to show 
some of the beauties of our northern glens.” 

“ And how long do you mean to be absent]” 
asked the lady. “ Surely you have had rambling 
enough about those awsome lone places in your day 
to abide quiet now, like any other douce man at 
your time of life. I have heard tell, too, that there 
are threatenings of a flood through the glens.” 

“ We will aye hope for the best,” answered her 
brother cheerfully; “only do you, Isabel, hasten 
our dinner hour. I have already sent to Mrs. 
Lindsay for her husband’s valise, and yours, Mr. 
Lucan, I know is here; so that with stout ponies, 
and Donald for our man-at-arms, we shall return 
home—let me see, this is Tuesday—by Saturday 
at the farthest.” 

Miss Grant was probably accustomed to peremp¬ 
tory decisions on her brother’s part, for she made 
no further objections; and within three hours of 
that time Kenneth had the infinite satisfaction of 
seeing alt prepared for a journey which, Mr. Lind¬ 
say informed him, would take him amongst some 
of his father’s most faithful friends. The glorious 
sun of August was shedding its full tide of splen¬ 
dor on the woods and mountain scenery with which 
Dunkeld is encircled, when they set out on their 
proposed expedition. Miss Grant, having watched 
the little cavalcade—consisting of themselves and 
a couple of servants, well armed with hunting 
weapons—turn the corner of the street which led 
from her dwelling, sat down other desk to console 
herself for her brother’s unwonted taciturnity by 
inditing a long letter to Gertrude Morrison, contain¬ 
ing, amongst other particulars of her domestic 
history, a full account of the young stranger, with 
a venture of a surmise as to his errand to the High¬ 
lands, which she would willingly have retracted 
after the epistle had been despatched that same 
evening. 

It was not long before the travellers found them¬ 
selves at the entrance of the Pass of Killiecrankie ; 
and as Kenneth looked up to the line of naked prec¬ 
ipices, .with the hanging birch woods beneath, 
clothing the terraced sides of the lower hills, he 
thought no more fitting place could be imagined for 
those to hide in who sought to escape pursuit or 
detection. 

“ How many,” he said to Mr. Lindsay, who was 
riding near him, “ have given thanks to God for the 
mountains during the troubled years that have 
passed over this poor country !” 

“ You may well say so,” lie replied ; “ there 
are safe enough corners here, no doubt, to play at 
hide-and-seek in; hut they are not equal to those 
we shall see to-morrow. I did not 1 go out’ my- | 
solfj any more than my friend Grant; but I ’ll not 
deny my predilections were in favor of those who 
did ; and many a queer visit have I paid before the 
affair was well blown over, in the country we are 
now coming to.” 

“You have already led me to suppose,” said 
Kenneth, “ that I shall soon see some of my father’s 
friends; but surely it is not in concealment that we 
are to look for them]” 

“ Scarcely in concealment,” answered Mr. Grant 
frombehiud; “ but the man whom I wish first to 
speak to on this business leads a life which has 
exposed him to sundry perils from the magistracy ; 


and yet I ’ll not say but that he is an honest man 
for all that. He is a cattle-dealer, and, as such, 
has need of more than one lodging amongst the 
mountains. It is much to his credit that, although 
he has been suspected many times of disloyal prac¬ 
tices, no deed of violence or of fraud has ever been 
left at his door; and, partly from his skill in keep¬ 
ing out of the way in bad times, partly from his 
character for general integrity, Ewen Cameron has 
weathered the storm better than any one of his 
class ; and though he himself is not often met with 
at fair or mart, his sons carry on business openly, 
and nothing is heard to his dispraise. We shall 
find him to-morrow somewhere on the lower hills 
ofBenuarn.” 

We may not linger cm the road pursued by Ken¬ 
neth and his companions: it was late before they 
reached the little inn above Claehag, at the northern 
extremity of Glen Tilt; and, after the fatigues of 
the day, they easily contented themselves with such 
refreshments as it oflered. Kenneth soon fell asleep, 
wrapped in his plaid ; and the following morning 
early they were again on their way, fortified with 
some slices of dried venison and a draught of whis¬ 
key. They now left the high road, and struck 
across the tracts to the east, which Donald, Mr. 
Grant’s favorite servant, was remarkably expert at 
finding: he was a kinsman of Cameron’s, having 
married one of his daughters, who was now dead, 
and could generally tell his whereabouts. As they 
approached Benuarn, Donald hastened on to acquaint 
his father-in-law with their purpose, and returned 
in due time with a fine-looking young man, one of 
Cameron’s sons, who delivered a courteous message 
from him, and led them to a narrow platform some 
little way up the mountain, where the old man stood 
ready to welcome them. He was dressed in the 
Lowland fashion: his snow-white hair formed a 
singular contrast to his weather-beaten complexion 
and keen dark eye, and he looked as if he might yet 
breast many a storm uninjured. He approached 
Mr. Grant with a friendly salutation in Gaelic, 
offering at the same time his broad muscular hand, 
which was cordially accepted. 

“We are come, Ewen,” said Mr. Grant, “to 
speak with you on some matters connected with 
your past history ; but I have no doubt your mem¬ 
ory will serve easily to recall them.” 

“ Y r oii are welcome, Mr. Grant,” answered 
Cameron, “ to any information I can give; and you 
and I have known each other too long not to know 
what bounds there are to confidence between us.” 

As he spoke, there was a quick glance towards 
Kenneth, which was in a moment averted ; and he 
pressed the travellers to accept some refreshments 
in the bnthie he had near at hand. Two or three 
gillies now made their appearance, to whose care 
Cameron committed his guests’ ponies, and then 
led them along a narrow path, which seemed to run 
into the very depths of the mountain. It turned 
suddenly round a huge boulder-stone, which served 
as a door to a small ravine, screened at the further 
end by thickets of alder,,birch, and holly, and en¬ 
closing a knoll of the softest verdure, on which 
stood a substantial mountain dairy. Some milch- 
cows were grazing near it, and the sound of falling 
waters was heard before they themselves appeared 
in sight, throwing upwards a shower of foam from 
the chasm which divided this fairy glen from the 
opposite heights. The greater part of it was cast 
into shadow by the overhanging portion of the 
mountain ; but the sunlight fell full on the wooded 
bank on the other side of the torrent, and on the 
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masses of blood-red granite which rose above it, 
affording here and there a footing to some fantastic 
pine, whose roots scarcely clung to the soil. A 
table was already spread with abundance of High¬ 
land cheer near the bothie, and Cameron’s daugh¬ 
ters, two rosy-cheeked lasses in holiday attire, 
waited on the guests. 

After a little preliminary conversation, Mr. Grant 
turned to the subject of his chief interest; but they 
found Ewen slow to speak of the events connected 
with the rising of ’45. He continued to look from 
time to time towards Kenneth with evident curiosity, 
but refrained from asking any direct question con¬ 
cerning him. 

“One object of our expedition,” observed Mr. 
Grant, “ has been to show our young friend the 
scenery of these mountains ; for he has lived abroad 
nearly all his life, and it is all new to him.” 

“ He had best take a good walk with .one of my 
long-legged boys,” replied Cameron, with a slight 
expression of incredulity. 

“There is nothing I should like better!” ex¬ 
claimed Kenneth eagerly. “ This place recalls a 
thousand confused recollections of my journey, when 
a child, through a wild country of heath and wood. 
I could almost think I knew a cave somewhere 
along this track, where I slept upon a cloak thrown 
over the heather, and watched the morning light 
glimmering through a hole in the roof.” 

“Eh, sirs!” exclaimed one of the girls, “ that 
must have been our first place here!” 

“Peace, Effie!” said her father. “Are you 
not ashamed of speaking before strangers when 
none spoke to you 1” He fixed his eye more ear¬ 
nestly on Kenneth, and continued—“ It must have 
been an unusual bed to you, sir, or you would not 
have remembered it so well. Should you recollect 
the names of any who were with you then 1” 

“ No,” replied Kenneth; “ with one exception, 
I remember none.” 

“ And that one was!” 

“Janet Maxwell,” he answered. 

A glow of satisfaction lighted up Ewen’s features 
at the words; but, showing only slight emotion, he 
rose from the table, and withdrew into the bothie, 
from whence he speedily returned, with his blue 
bonnet drawn over liis brow, his plaid adjusted in 
a peculiar manner round him, and his whole appear¬ 
ance altered by the Highland dress he had assumed. 
Kenneth started to his feet as he approached. 

“ You were one who sheltered me then!” he 
cried; “ and it was not by your present name I 
knew you.” He* put his hand across his eyes. 
“Smith,” he thought; “an English name, not 
likely ; yet I cannot be mistaken.” 

“James Smith,” he said aloud ; and Cameron 
lifted his bonnet from his head, and took Kenneth’s 
hand in both of his, with such reverence as he 
might have shown to a native prince, saying— 
“You are the son of Morrison of Dalcairdie. I 
almost knew it from the lime 1 saw you come up 
the stratli; but I know it now by this token, that 
Smith was the name I was known by when I lived 
upon your father’s lands, a peaceful man, with wife 
and bairns about me.” 

“You have given the proof we wanted,” said 
Mr. Grant,'with some huskiness in his voice, but 
in his most deliberate manner, “ of Kenneth Morri¬ 
son’s claim to his father’s property. Once more he 
owes you a great debt; but not so great a one, 
Kenneth,” he continued, “ as you have already 
owed. That man gave up all that was wealth to 
him, for your father’s sake; he could not save his 


life; but as he was dragged a bleeding corpse past 
his door, he saved his body from further insult, and 
thus at least gained for it Christian burial.” 

Kenneth covered his face with his hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

“ Let the past alone, Grant,” said Mr. Lindsay ; 
“we have long known all these things; but they 
press overhnrd upon him.” 

“Nay,” said Kenneth, looking up, “I thank 
you rather for recalling it. Such a scene as you 
have described, though it makes me feel still more 
deeply the sacredness of my claim, takes so much 
of the brightness from the world, that the path 
before me seems higher and less selfish than it has 
ever done. If wealth and influence become mine, 
they shall he used for the welfare of all who have 
suffered in my father’s cause; and first,” he added, 
grasping Cameron’s hand, “ I will endeavor to 
show my gratitude to you.” 

“ Speak not of it, Dalcairdie!” said the old 
man. “ My time on earth will have been long 
enough when I see you in your father’s house, and 
think that I helped to save you for that day,” 

“ We ought now,” said Mr. Grant, “ to lose no 
time in proceeding on our journey, for much lies 
before us that should be done before to-morrow 
night.” 

“ I’ll not let you go down the mountain alone,” 
said Cameron. “ My son shall accompany the 
young laird’’- 

“Not so!” interrupted Mr. Grant; “the less 
observation we attract the better, and Donald knows 
the road as well as themselves.” 

“Go, then,” said Cameron; “it maybe you 
will not have been wholly unlocked for !” 

In a few moments more the ravine and its 
inhabitants, who had received with unbounded joy 
Cameron’s news, were left behind, and the long 
tract of moor and fell stretched again before our 
travellers. In the course of the evening they 
reached a lonely farmhouse, where they rested for 
the night; and there they heard that some fears had 
been excited by the rise of the mountain-streams, 
and other appearances, which betokened an ap¬ 
proaching flood. It was not, however,considered to 
be near at hand, and the alarm had only just risen; 
so that although the little party determined on 
pressing forward as quickly as possible the follow¬ 
ing day, they had no fear of not arriving in safety 
at their destination. What that might be, Kenneth 
of course suspected; but as his friends did not 
explain the route they were taking, he resolved to 
ask no questions concerning their future move¬ 
ments. There was a thick mist over the face of 
the whole country when they again set forward; 
heavy masses of vapor seemed hurrying from the* 
coast towards the inland mountain-ranges; and" 
though, as the morning wore on, the sun now and* 
then gleamed out upon the nearer rocks that 
bounded their road, or revealed the recesses ofj 
some deep birchen glade, it was soon curtained 
again, and a strange reddish light was spread over 
the landscape. Through mist and sunshine, pass¬ 
ing doubt and exulting anticipation, one sweet face 
smiled on Kenneth as he drew near his father’s- 
home; those earnest, trustful eyes of Marion’s 
seemed to give him assurance that truth would 
prevail in his cause; the music of her voice blended: 
with all the sounds of nature around him; anti he 
felt as if he was passing over enchanted ground.. 
His friends, when the rugged path they were pur¬ 
suing permitted them to ride abreast, appeared' 
engrossed by their own conversation ; and although 
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it was occasionally rendered more difficult by tbe 
rise of the mountain-streaqis which crossed it, and 
obliged them to choose higher and more circuitous 
ways, they went on a considerable distance without 
meeting any decided check to their further progress. 
They had halted at about twelve o’clock to partake 
of the provisions with which their servants had 
been provided by Cameron, when Kenneth’s 
attention was arrested by a low, distant sound, 
resembling the confused hum of a multitude coming 
towards them from the other side of the hill. He 
observed almost at the same instant that Donald 
stole quietly away; and as the rest of the party 
remained unconcerned, he speedily followed his 
example, under the pretext of examining a curious 
group of stones at some little distance; and, after 
a quarter of an hour’s active climbing, lie gained a 
point from which he looked down on the strath into 
which they were about to descend. Wild and 
terrible was the scene which lay before him ; for 
onwards, from the north, came the waters which 
had collected in the Grampian chain, overflowing 
the rivers fed by those tributary streams, which 
rise in its hollows, till they now rushed with 
resistless violence along the valleys; breaking 
through every embankment, filling'up the course 
of every wintry torrent, and bearing desolation on 
their way. Below him, spread a fertile tract of 
pasture-ground, which ran up into many defiles 
formed by the spurs of the mountains, somewhere 
in whose neighboring recesses he knew that Dul- 
cairdie lay embosomed. He could see through the 
rain, which now began to descend in sheets, sum¬ 
mer bothies swept away from the hill-side, and 
cattle struggling with the water. Above every 
other sound rose at intervals the loud cry of human 
anguish and fear; for close beneath him. nestled 
down under afirwood which skirted the base of the 
height on which he stood, lay a small hamlet, two 
or three houses of which were separated from the 
reBt by a stream, which now rushed past it swollen 
to a mighty torrent. Had Kenneth followed his 
first impulse, on beholding this unexpected scene, 
he would have made all speed to gain the valley, 
and to give what help he might to its bewildered 
inhabitants; but, remembering the unprotected 
situation in which he had left his friends, he 
determined to return first to them, and to see what 
shelter could be found from the storm, which was 
every moment increasing in violence. On regaining 
the group of stunted oak-trees under which he had 
left them, he stuv them at some distance close to a 
cottage they had passed on their way; he rapidly 
explained ihe scene to which he hud been a witness, 
and begged they would remain in the cabin, while 
he himself returned to the hamlet. To this they 
unwillingly agreed, and in another miuute he was 
on his way back. 

By the time Kenneth had reached the valley, the 
danger on all sides had frightfully increased; the 
river was every moment widening its banks, and 
had already borne away several cottages, and 
threatened the rest. The feelings of all were 
wound up to the highest pitch; but there was a 
steadfastness of purpose, and a calmness in the 
energy with which the people worked in removing 
their goods, and in assisting the oldest and weakest 
to escape from the most exposed parts of the valley, 
which told impressively in their favor. Kenneth’s 
eager help was first given to a poor woman whose 
little habitation was already undermined; her 
children were safe on a ledge of rock above it; but 
just as the roof fell in, he helped her to drag from 


it a chest containing all the Sabbath clothes of the 
family; and then he lent his well-nerved arm to an 
old man, who had been in vain attempting to move 
it. And when both were placed beyond the reach 
of the waters, he was just turning towards another 
group, when a rumbling noise on tbe opposite side 
of the channel made all pause at their work ; the 
mist was still so thick that objects at a short dis¬ 
tance could only be imperfectly seen, but ihe old 
grandfather guessed at once what calamity had 
taken place. 

44 There it is at last!” he cried ; 44 mony and 
mony ’s the time I have said that bonny homestead 
stood on slippery ground ; the spring behind it was 
aye rushing strong when the burn was full, and the 
crack in the rock was widening ; but Elspeth wad 
tak nae heed to my warning; and, to say truth, I 
had e’en forgot it myscl the day. Archie ! Willie! 
—a’ of ye,. 1 .; ye maun just go and help the wee auld 
bodie ; for she ’ll run a puir chance if she has nae 
present deliverance.” 

44 Ay,” answered one of the young men thus 
addressed ; 44 but wha is to cross the water 1 Wi’ 
sic a whirl and a skirling, what boat wad escape 
being broken to pieces in a minute? Naething 
human could swim against the tide, and the brig is 
a guid four miles off.” 

u Not cross the water!” screamed Menie, the 
woman Kenneth had been helping, who now ran 
distractedly towards them. “ Is it my ain blood I 
hear saying that? I tell you Miss Gertrude Mor¬ 
rison is in that place ye are looking on> that is 
just doomed to fa’ to destruction. Robin met her 
this morning on her black pony going to old El¬ 
speth ; she wad fain have had her to go up to the 
big house long ago, and now she is there keeping 
her lane wi’ death before her !” 

44 Alas, the puir young leddy!” replied Archie 
sorrowfully, 44 that the like of her should perish !” 

44 She shall not perish !” cried Kenneth impetu¬ 
ously ; 44 tell me, is Dalcairdie so near?” 

44 On the other side o’ the hill yonder,” said 
Archie. 

In a moment Kenneth had sprung to the point 
exactly opposite the falling hut, which he could 
now plainly see ; for a sudden gust of wind which 
had swollen the river with fresh spoils, had also 
raised the curtain of mist, and he perceived the full 
extent of the catastrophe. The dwelling had 
slipped, with a portion of rock to which its walls 
still adhered, down to the very edge of the river; 
behind it foamed a water-fall—in front was a mass 
of ruins; and to these clung *a young woman 
dressed in black, supporting a crouching figure, so 
small as to appear almost that of a dwarf. As he 
stood gazing horror-struck on the sight, for human 
help seemed vain, he heard a voice close to liim, in 
a whisper of agony—“ There— there, did you say? 
my daughter!” He turned, and saw an old man, 
whom he had seen approach on horseback from the 
northern extremity of the fir-wood, standing by his 
side, with such an expression of terror in his face, 
of unutt3rable anguish, as he had never before 
imagined. He knew in a moment that it was Mr. 
Morrison of Dalcairdie. His ready wit had al¬ 
ready suggested the only possible means of escape; 
for within these few moments more than one des¬ 
perate attempt had already been made to cross the 
river ; and he saw the boat, which with great dif¬ 
ficulty, had been launched, whirled round like a 
nutshell, and broken against the huge fragments of 
stone which had been swallowed up by the waters. 
Mr. Morrison (for he it was) seemed to catch a ray 
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of hope from Kenneth's steady eye and dauntless 
bearing. “ Save her!” he cried ; “ you are yonng 
and bold! What!—do you hesitate! Life—ay,j 
more than a thousand lives, depends upon you!” ! 

“There is a chance,” said Kenneth; “a poor 
one, it may be, but the only one. If I perish, few j 
will grieve for me.” 

11 1 tell you,” exclaimed the old man, “ we know 
your errand ! It was but this morning we heard 
of it; and it did not keep her from venturing here 
to persuade that old woman to leave her miserable 
hut for a place of safety. If my daughter is 
drowned before my eyes, what will this world be 
to me! Save her, and take all we have!” 

An instant before, Kenneth’s soul had been all 
on fire to attempt a rescue, though he died in the 
venture. He now drew back with a glance of 
scorn; but the evil feeling was instantly sup¬ 
pressed, and without one word to tell the strife that 
rose within his breast, he called on Archie to help 
him to effect his object. His eye was fixed on a 
huge pine-tree which had been uprooted at some 
distance, and was now borne onwards by the cur¬ 
rent; its branching head, he trusted, might be 
caught in the mass of rubbish collected round the 
fallen cottage, and thus it might form something 
of a raft over part at least of the river. He was 
not disappointed ; and, the moment he saw its 
progress arrested, he leaped into the tide. For 
one instant he disappeared under the boiling waters 
—in another he had clung to the roots of the tree, 
and raised himself upon it; slowly, half-swim¬ 
ming, half-supporting himself by its stem—now 
thrown back by the violence of the currents, now 
again able to give directions to Archie and Donald, 
he first secured the rope they threw to him, to the 
tree, and then succeeded in reaching the opposite 
shore. Gertrude, meanwhile, had roused her com¬ 
panion from her stupor, and placed her among the 
branches, which afforded a scarcely less solid foot¬ 
ing than the crumbling heap on which she had late¬ 
ly stood ; and mnv, as Kenneth approached her, he 
heard her entreating that the aged woman should 
be taken over first. The force of the waters threat¬ 
ened every minute to dislodge the head of the pine 
from its resting place ; Kenneth obeyed her, there¬ 
fore, and succeeded in placing poor Elspeth’s light 
weight in the stalwart arms of Donald, who had 
followed him by means of the rope. 

“Let me go on, sir!” said the brave fellow; 
11 you have done enough ; and we ’ll hand over the 
puir old body to Archie Bean.” 

“ I have not done my work!” answered Ken¬ 
neth. “ Keep the woman’s head above water, and 
do not let her catch hold of you, and you will 
carry her safely.” He was already on his way 
back, but it was a more difficult task to afford 
equal assistance to Gertrude. “ Trust yourself to 
the rope,” he said, as he again approached her; 
“ it is your best chance; and do nut fear, even if 
you lose hold of the tree; there are those at hand 
who would die to save you.” 

“I trust myself to Heaven and to you!” an¬ 
swered Gertrude; and she resolutely withdrew her 
arms from the branch to which she it ad been cling- j 
ing, keeping hold of the rope which Kenneth 
fastened round her waist. It was drawn by strong 
hands and loving hearts from the shore; but he 
upheld her ; he spoke a word of hope and of faith 
as life seemed departing; he raised her head ; and 
when a tremendous rush, as of a fresh cataract, 
poured over them, with one arm he held on to the 
pine-tree, with the other he grasped her firmly. 


And when it passed, and the huge trunk floated on, 
Kenneth, with a last effort, had reached the shore, 
and Gertrude was restored to her father. He did 
not see it, for he had fainted. 

The morning light was streaming through the 
half-open curtains in a pleasant room at Dalcairdie 
when Kenneth again woke to consciousness. How 
he had come there, whether hours or weeks had 
passed since the events which he now slowly and 
dimly remembered, he knew not, nor much cared 
to comprehend ; his first feelings were the pleasant 
ones of returning health, clouded over by such 
languor as made it almost too great an effort to con¬ 
sider the probabilities of his situation. The silence 
around him was broken only by sounds that seemed 
rather to increase than to disturb the exceeding 
quiet; such as the singing of birds in the boughs, 
whose flickering shadows against the wall he had 
been watching for two or three minutes; the tick¬ 
ing of a watch near his bed ; and the turning of the 
leaves of a book. He drew aside the curtain with 
unsteady hand, and saw Mr. Morrison reading by 
the fireside in his dressing-gown and slippers ; his 
worn and furrowed face expressed anxiety indeed, 
but yet more of patient determination ; his forehead 
was high and narrow, his lips thin and closely 
compressed. But it was not a countenance to look 
upon with dislike; and there was a mournful soft¬ 
ness in it, as he now laid down his volume, and 
came to Kenneth’s bedside. He gently laid back 
his head upon the pillow, and took his hand to 
count his pulse. 

“Is she safe, sir!” asked the invalid. “The 
water was icy cold!” 

“ You were in it longer than my daughter,” 
replied Mr. Morrison, gazing into his face, and 
speaking slowly and distinctly, as if to ascertain 
whether Kenneth understood him. “ She is well, 
and longs to express her thanks to you; but we 
must keep you quiet at present, and not talk of all 
you have done for us.” 

“One word more!” said Kenneth eagerly. 
“ This house—is it yours!” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Morrison ; “ you are at 
Dalcairdie. Where else should the preserver of 
my only child have been brought!” 

Kenneth turned away his head ; but no longer 
for sleep. In a few minutes more Mr. Lindsay 
stood by bis side with overflowing eyes, and broken 
exclamations of thankfulness and joy. 

“ Come,” said Mr. Morrison, “ we shall be bad 
nurses now ; we must call Gertrude to our help.” 

“ I am here, father,” said a low, sweet voice, 
which had made the music of Kennel h’s long 
dreams ; and he took the refreshing draught which 
she held to his lips with a strange feeling that he 
had done the same thing often before. “ You are 
our prisoner, Mr. Kenneth,” said Gertrude; “ and 
if I give you liberty of speech, you must give me 
your parole not to use it longer than I approve 
of.” 

“You have a right to dictate to me,” replied 
Kenneth, smiling faintly. “I have only a few 
questions to ask—How I came here without any 
knowledge of mine!—how long I have been in this 
strange state of forgetfulness!” 

“ You were stunned by a blow you received in 
the river,” site answered quietly. “You have 
been in great danger; but now it is over ; and all 
you require is perfect quiet for a few days to re¬ 
store you to health.” 

“ And then, my dear boy,” continued Mr. Lind- 
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say, “ we will talk of business ; not before, remem¬ 
ber—not before.” 

A flush passed over Gertrude’s pale cheek at 
the words. Kennetl) ^perceived it, for she was 
just arranging his pillows with the readiness of an 
experienced nurpe. And he, too, felt the painful¬ 
ness of the silence which followed ; but Ins head 
was so confused, that he knew not how to break it. 

“Dr. Selwy'n will soon be here,” said Mr. Mor¬ 
rison, looking at his watch ; “he only left us for 
a couple of hours,” And at the same moment the 
person named entered the room,.and, advancing to 
iCenneth’s bedside, soon made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the state of the case. He was a 
striking-looking man, in the prime of life, with 
a keen, dark eye that seemed at once to see what 
he had to do, and a manner which inspired perfect 
confidence in his judgment—two most important 
points in the professional career he had so success¬ 
fully pursued. He decided that Gertrude’s recom¬ 
mendation of silence and quiet should first be 
enforced ; but he thought so well of the change 
which had taken place in his patient’s condition, 
that he assured him his confinement to his Toom 
would be of very short duration. “I may safely 
leave you,” he said, “ under Miss Morrison’s care : 
if I could secure any like it for all my invalids, 
they would require much less of mine ; you may 
be sure there is nothing'I can do now that can 
compare with it.” And so Gertrude, with the 
assistance of an elderly servant called Judith, who 
was as anxious as the rest of the family about the 
young stranger, continued her attendance upon 
him ; and her manner was so sisterly, and there 
was such an air of repose about her, that it seemed 
to impart quiet to his own nerves to feel her near 
him. He found that Mr. Grant had been suddenly 
called away the very day after the accident which 
had so nearly proved fatal to him, by an account of 
his sister’s dangerous illness; and, as Gertrude 
told him this, he asked eagerly whether Miss 
Grant had written to her before it came on. 

“ Yes,” answered Gertrude, raising her soft, ex¬ 
pressive eyes to his; “ she told me of your visit 
to Dunkeld, and of her suspicious regarding your 
arrival in this neighborhood. I wish 1 could think 
that her anxiety regarding this very letter had had 
nothing to do with her present state,” 

“ Then you expected mo 3” said Kenneth, rais¬ 
ing himself on his pillow. “ Yes, I remember 
now : you knew that I was coming to claim for 
myself ail you care for most. What a con¬ 
temptible opinion your father must have formed of 
me, as I stood by his side on the river-bank, when 
he offered to give up all for your sake !” 

“ No, indeed,” said Gertrude soothingly. “ You 
do us injustice: whatever your claim may be, 
neither iny father nor myself would desire other¬ 
wise than that the most impartial examination 
should be made of it. What is passed cannot be 
recalled ; but the future. I trust and believe, lies 
bright and clear before you. Only let health and 
strength return before we talk over these things, 
and all will be well.” 

From that moment the subject was never brought 
forward by any one near him. He slept and woke 
in his own old home, the place he had learned to 
look upon with veneration—to possess which was 
the object of his most aroent nope : and he recog¬ 
nized nothing, he knew nothing of it, beyond the 
two rooms in which he lived; and the restraint, as 
he found himself able to move from one to the 
other, became unbearable. Mr. Morrison’s manner 


was cold and courteous, with an occasional gleam 
of warmer feeling ; Gertrude’s was ever kind and 
composed ; and as Kenneth drew her into conver¬ 
sation, and learned something more of her past 
history than Marion Lindsay had told him, he fully 
appreciated the high and solid principle, the un¬ 
selfish care for the good of others, and the well- 
directed exertion, which had won such love and 
reverence alike from her friends and her depend¬ 
ants. He saw that, to her, life was simply a path 
of trial, though brightened, indeed, by the gladness 
she diffused around her, and by the hope that lay 
calm and full within her; and he thought how 
many in her circumstances, with little to amuse' 
her fancy and to excite her intellect, and with evi¬ 
dently failing health, would have sunk into indo¬ 
lence and apathy. Was lie come, then, to darken 
that path?—to drive her father and herself forth 
from their home ?—to break up all the work she 
jwas so wisfely doing? He recoiled in bitterness 
| of spirit from the picture, and felt as if the confi¬ 
dence which all Gertrude’s conduct towards him 
expressed, added to his self-accusations. Yet how 
tell her anything of this, while, so far as her father 
was concerned, any right he had to the estate de¬ 
pended solely on a promise made in the agony of 
despair, and which he earnestly wished might be 
forever forgotten ? 

Dr. Selvvyn meanwhile brought occasional tid¬ 
ings of the world without. The floods had done 
terrible mischief through the neighboring straths ; 
but they had now abated, and no lives had 
been lost; even poor old Elspeth had recovered 
her terror and her dangers, and only regretted 
that her cottage could not be rebuilt on its former 
site. A week had elapsed since Kenneth had be¬ 
come an inmate of Dalcairdie ; and from the morn¬ 
ing on which he regained his consciousness, his 
host appeared indefatigable in making arrange¬ 
ments for the comfort and renewed prosperity of 
his dependants. What conversation passed in his 
room bore entirely on this subject; but lie was 
constantly interested by the manner in which Dr. 
Selwyn brought forward Gertrude’s views—often 
expanding them, now and then slightly differing 
from her opinion, yet always proving very clearly 
that he remembered all she had ever thought, and 
knew exactly what she was most likely to wish 
for. There was a brightness and buoyancy in his 
spirits, that seemed to bring an atmosphere of 
health where he came : no wonder that she felt 
its influence,and smiled almost gayly under it; but 
her cheerfulness, young as she still was, no more 
resembled that which Marion Lindsay shed over her 
home, than *the soft, mild light of an autumn day 
does that which dances over the earth in May. 

“Dr. Selwyn,” said Gertrude one evening, as 
she sat working, “ was with us through our greatest 
trials: he attended my brother through his last ill¬ 
ness, and did much to comfort my father ; he is so 
firm and determined where firmness is required, 
that one can always lean upon his opinion; and so 

kind”-•“ that one must love him” seemed to 

hover upon her lips ; but she bent her head over 
her work, and while a feeling of great relief passed 
over Kenneth’s mind, they both remained silent. 
She might have told more of her reasons for feeling 
happy in Dr. Sehvyn’s society, had she been as un¬ 
reserved as Marion; but she left him to learn by 
slow degrees how great a share his high religious 
principles, united with his acknowledged talents, 
had had in raising her father’s hope and aim in life 
from the objects of mere worldly ambition to those 
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a Christian may rejoice to live for, even through 
sorrow or poverty. 

On the fourth day of his convalescence, Kenneth 
could endure this quiet state of things no longer. 

“ I must breathe the fresh air again,” he said to 
Mr. Lindsay; “ the weight of this silence oppresses 
me like the stillness of death itself!” 

“ I should have thought,” said Morrison in 
answer, “ that the view from these windows might 
in itself have been interesting enough for your 
present amusement.” 

“No,” replied Kenneth with feverish impa¬ 
tience; “ there is no charm of old acquaintanceship 
in it,” 

“ I will not affect to misunderstand you,” he 
replied in his low distinct tones; “ you wish to 
see more of Dalcairdie: there is no reasonable 
objection now, I think, to your being gratified. 
Gertrude shall drive you in her pony carriage, and 
Mr. Lindsay and I will accompany you,” 

“ Such an afternoon as this,” said Gertrude, 
“ might well tempt us all out, with no other induce¬ 
ment than its own beauty.” 

“ There is no need for hurry, my love,” said her 
father, glancing anxiously towards her as she left 
the room to prepare for her drive; but in a very 
few minutes she was ready, and Kenneth, leaning 
on Mr. Morrison’s arm, slowly descended the great 
staircase. All was different from the faint recol¬ 
lections he had cherished. He crossed a large hall 
with a few fine pieces of statuary ranged on the 
marble floor, and some flowering shrubs in the tall 
windows; the flood of mellow sunshine streamed 
upon them through the columns of a stately portico; 
and before him lay a beautiful parklike scene. Was 
this indeed Dalcairdie? Mr. Morrison observed 
his bewildered look with a smile, but offered no 
comment upon it, as they joined Gertrude, who was 
already seated in her low garden-chair. There was 
no hurry in her manner; her face was paler and 
graver than usual, but her large lustrous eyes were 
lighted up as from the very depths of Iter soul; and 
when she spoke, there was a tone of excitement in 
her low, musical voice, which again she seemed to 
master by the mere force of her will. The sleek 
white pony stepped soberly along through a beauti¬ 
ful plantation, which skirted the base of the hill at 
the foot of which the mansion stood. Beyond it 
were groups of stately trees, beneath which the 
cattle lay grouped in the lazy enjoyment of the 
golden afternoon. 

“ My father,” said Gertrude, “ has employed 
many years in making alterations in this place: the 
old hall has assumed a Grecian exterior; indeed, 
so much has been added ulong the front of the 
building, that none could recognize it.” 

“ You have made an English park,” said Ken¬ 
neth, “ of a Highland tract of moor and wood,” 

“ Do you, then, remember so well what it used 
to be?” asked Mr. Morrison. 

“ No,” replied Kenneth with some emotion; 
“ I remember nothing here.” 

“I must take you out of the drive,” said Ger¬ 
trude, “ to show you my favorite spot. Do you 
feel equal to walking with me some way along that 
path we just see opening now to the left ? I per¬ 
ceive Dr. Sehvyn coming towards us; he will give 
you his arm if you find a scrambling walk too much 
for you.” 

“Indeed,” answered Kenneth gayly, “you do 
injustice to your own care: there is nothing I 
should enjoy half so much as a ramble along the 
hill-side with you.” 


Here Mr. Lindsay called to him to point out the 
peculiar beauty of some English cows; and as 
Kenneth handed Gertrude from the carriage, and 
then joined Mr, Morrison and himself, they walked 
back a little way to see them to greater advantage, 
and Gertrude went on quickly to ineet Dr. Sehvyn. 
Their conversation did not reach Kenneth’s ear; 
but when he shook hands with the latter, he ob¬ 
served that it had warmly interested his companion; 
and now, as she led the way along the steep wind¬ 
ing path, his step grew firmer, and the youthful 
elasticity of his frame returned with every breath 
he drew. They soon again descended the spur of 
the hill on the other side, and came to a nook, alto¬ 
gether unlike any portion he had yet seen of Dal¬ 
cairdie. It was a small dingle traversed by a 
mountain-stream, which formed a deep clear pool 
at the foot of a group of old beech-trees. There 
was a ledge of gray rock opposite, overhung by a 
rowan thicket, and garlanded with wild flowers, 
which, with every autumn tint upon the foliage, 
were reflected in the water; hut its chief charm lay 
in its air of perfect wildness and seclusion. 

“We have outstripped Mr. Lindsay and my 
father,” said Gertrude, “ but I was impatient to 
bring you to my own favorite haunt: is it not a fit 
place to sit down and dream in?” 

“So fit a place,” answered Kenneth slowly, 
“ that a dream seems to hover round me already— 
a strangely vivid one.” He paused ; and the glow 
that exercise had brought over his cheek faded to a 
hue of ashy whiteness. His eye was fixed on the 
opposite bank, but his lips were firmly closed, and 
Gertrude’s countenance expressed the deepest 
anxiety. She sat down by his side on a fragment 
of rock, and laid her hand gently on his, and the 
very touch had a calming influence. 

“Speak to me!” she said. “ Think of us as 
your friends; of me as of one who owes life to 
you, and whom you have saved well nigh by the 
sacrifice of your own. Tell me what this vision 
is which affects yon so strongly.” 

Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Morrison stood near them 
with Dr. Selwyn; but Kenneth was utterly un¬ 
conscious of their presence as he rose, and, point¬ 
ing to the gray rock jutting out of the copsewood, 
answered: “ They stood there—two men-^-for a 
moment, and a rout of soldiers followed them. 
Yonder was the way they went; and then all was 
still, and I was left alone with Janet by the bonnie 
burnie dub.” 

“ He has told it!” shrieked a voice from the 
thicket qs wild and shrill ns the cry of a sea-bird. 

Kenneth started in amazement; for in another mo¬ 
ment there, where his memory had conjured up the 
apparition of the fugitives, stood a group of three 
persons—Mr. Grant, Cameron, and Janet Max¬ 
well; the last throwing her shrivelled hair over 
her head in a fit of uncontrollable excitement. 
They had just stepped out of the tangled copse, 
where, in the deep silence that reigned around, 
they had been near enough to hear every word that 
had been spoken. Mr. Lindsay grasped Kenneth’s 
hand, and shook it violently. Mr. Morrison's man¬ 
ner, as he laid his hand upon Gertrude’s arm, had 
the quiet and decision of a resolution that had long 
been taken. “ Kenneth Morrison,” he said, “ you 
have been brought into a well-laid snare; but, 
before the witnesses whom we have here assembled, 
I pronounce that the test my daughter proposed has 
fully succeeded, and that your claim is good, and 
your right to all your father held, unimpeachable. 
And now, my friends, let us welcome home the 
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’ong-lost laird !” As he spoke, he took Kenneth’s 
hand in both of his, and his example was rapidly 
followed by Mr. Grant and Ewen Cameron; but 
none shook it more cordially than Dr. Selwyn, 
whose joy on the occasion seemed utterly incom¬ 
patible with the interest he usually evinced in all 
that concerned Gertrude. 

“ I tauld you how it was ordered,” whispered 
Janet, as she crept close up to Kenneth’s ear. 
“ The bonnie Snowdrop of Kincaldrum shall bloom 
at Dalcairdie yet!”. 

Kenneth could have hugged the old woman on 
the spot; but, turning from her with a few hearty 
. words of greeting, he said to Mr. Morrison: “ I 
had no distinct recollection of this place, nor had I 
ever linked the story of Prince Charles with its 
peculiar features. You know that I remembered 
nothing in your house—how is it that all are so 
suddenly satisfied with my imperfect evidence 1” 

“Not imperfect,” said Mr. Morrison. “Ger¬ 
trude and Dr. Selwyn arranged a plan whereby 
every difficulty was to be removed ; and I must say 
that, although it was somewhat too theatrical for 
my taste, I think it could not have been better, 
judging from the results.” 

“We are all satisfied,” said Mr. Grant. “I 
consider the chain of. .evidence perfect in every 
part.” 

“ Evidence !” cried Janet, breaking in upon the 
-lawyer’s argument; “ is that the name ye ca’ what 
gives Kenneth Morrison a right till his ain? Ye 
have a’ known what I tauld ye. Mr. Lindsay, and 
the doctor, and a’ ken weel that he ca’d it the bon¬ 
nie burnie dub when lie was a wee bit bairn by my 
side ; and so he has named it now in the broad 
sunshine, as I prayed and believed he wad.” 

“ Gently, my good woman,” resumed Mr. Grant; 
“ that is precisely what I was going to say. Your 
account, coupled with your kinsman Cameron’s and 
with Lady Lucan’s, left little ground for legal 
objection ; but to remove any feeling on Kenneth’s 
part, that a promise made in a father’s bitterest 
sorrow formed the motive of Mr. Morrison’s very 
.handsome conduct, Miss Morrison herself sent for 
old Janet, and devised from her story such a test as 
all parties might consider final.” 

“Let me, then, now congratulate the Laird of 
Dalcairdie on his restoration to his family honors, 
and wish him, with all my heart, long life and hap¬ 
piness !” 

As Gertrude spoke, Kenneth raised the soft, 
white hand she gave him to his lips; but Mr. 
Lindsay cried out, “ Her cheek, man !—her cheek ! 
.You forget you are cousins!” And, acting on the 
words, he kissed her as he would have done a 
beloved elder sister. 

, “All that I have hitherto lived for,” he said, “ is 
now attained. Your father aud yourself have done 
far more for this place and its people than any one 
else could have done through the years of my boy¬ 
hood. If Janet had never framed her plan of con¬ 
cealment, no belter arrangements could have been 
made for my welfare than have been carried into 
effect; and now, if you will once more receive me 
for a few days as your guest, you shall see that I am 
not ungrateful.” 

. And the whole party returned to the Hall, of 
which Kenneth was now undisputed master, with 
feelings more easily imagined than described. His 
were sobered, in their first passionate rush, by the 
earnestness of his purpose to secure Gertrude and 
her father from whatever pain it might be in his 
power to spare them. He had wonderfully recov¬ 


ered his strength during the last half hour, and 
now he seemed to drink in health and elasticity of 
spirit with every breath of his native air. As the 
long lines of the house came again in sight, Mr. 
Morrison pointed out to him the older portion of 
the building, which rose in a heavy but not unpie- 
turesque mass behind them. The richest ivy man¬ 
tled round the high chimneys and over the turrets, 
which were once the pride of the country-side; 
and the group of stately cedars which he remem¬ 
bered, threw their dark shadows along the Grecian 
colonnade. It was a strange harmony of the past 
and present. 

“Little, indeed,” said Kenneth, “of all this 
wealth and beauty belonged to my father; nor can 
I. consider myself for a moment entitled to any part 
of what is most justly yours.” 

“ No,” replied Mr. Morrison, with a smile of 
peculiar meaning playing over his thin, expressive 
features ; “Ido not intend to burthen your young 
and generous spirit with a sense of obligations you 
cannot repay; we will leave our good friends, 
Grant and Kincaldrum, to settle what is yours and 
what is mine ; but as we become better acquainted, 
you shall learn the reasons which induced me to 
lay out large sums of money on this estate, and to 
build so extensively that, in fact, the house in 
which you were born is now scarcely inhabited. 
We are, indeed, become few to live here.” 

That evening, which all principally interested in 
the events of the day seemed equally anxious should 
draw to a close, was ended by prayers read by Mr. 
Morrison, according to the form of the Episcopal 
Church, in the oratory or small chapel attached to 
the house. It was a short but a most solemn ser¬ 
vice; and though many eager, and not a few 
reproachful, glances were directed towards Ken¬ 
neth, when first he entered and took his place with 
the rest of the family, there were none that did not 
sink reverently before Mr. Morrison’s clear eye 
and noble manner, when, prayers being over, he 
in a few and simple words introduced him to his 
household as the Laird of Dalcairdie. 

“Not willingly have I done this wrong,” he 
said, “ in keeping back the inheritance of the 
orphan; and yet, God knows! most joyfully do 1 
now restore it fourfold. A kind and open-handed 
master I am sure I shall leave in my place; but 
those who wish it may follow my daughter and my¬ 
self to the Grange, where we intend soon to take 
up our abode.” 

There was a fervent “Amen,” as Mr. Morrison 
ended, from Janet, who sat in one corner, half 
hidden by a pillar from sight, with her glittering 
eyes fixed upon Kenneth, and her whole soul 
apparently absorbed in the feeling of his presence. 
Thereupon ensued a startled look among the ser¬ 
vants, and a half-suppressed movement towards the 
door, as if some supernatural sight had been ex¬ 
pected ; but nothing more awful followed than 
that Ewen Cameron, who had been standing by 
Janet, stepped respectfully forwards, and, address¬ 
ing Mr. Morrison, he said: “ If I might speak in 
sic a solemn place, I also would fain say one word, 
and ask pardon from you, sir, whom I have hated 
many is the year with a sore hatred; and for 
an unchristian act, I fear me now, that 1 have 
done”-- 

“ Speak boldly, my friend,” replied Mr. Mor¬ 
rison ; “ a faithful servant such as you have been 
shall never want honor from me. So far aslknovv, 
we have not met before this day, unless, indeed, it 
has been in the dark, and uuder circumstances which 
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a brave man should never have placed himself in. 
I would rather,” continued he with a tone of 
authority, “ that our conversation should be in pri¬ 
vate.” 

“As you please, sir,” answered Ewen, care¬ 
lessly ; “ but! would have you remember that I was 
the laird’s foster-brother, and not his servant, and 
that the honor of a gentleman may sometimes con¬ 
sist with skulking in times like those that are 
past.” 

“ We will not prolong the subject,” replied Mr. 
Morrison, still standing near the lectern at which 
he had read. “This is not an hour or a place 
suited to it; but to-morrow, in the laird’s study, 
we will enter into it as fully as you please, and in 
the mean time most cordially do I give any pardon 
you may think it needful to ask.” So saying, Mr. 
Morrison slightly inclined his head to the assembled 
household ; and, with many blank looks of disap¬ 
pointment, they slowly withdrew without another 
word being spoken, excepting a low mutter from 
Janet, to the effect that a Southron could no more 
change his nature than a leopard his spots. 

As they left the oratory, Gertrude said to Ken¬ 
neth, with a degree of bashfulness that added to 
the softness of her manner, in itself always so com¬ 
posed and dignified: “ I cannot yet give up my 
charge of you, and must positively enjoin more 
rest upon you to-morrow than I imagine you will 
be inclined to allow yourself. I shall be ready, 
however, to walk with you if you wish it early, 
and to show you all that we have done during the 
years we have lived, here. We may find that your 
memory serves you even better than you are now 
aware of.” 

“ I am your guest, if no longer your prisoner,” 
replied Kenneth gayly; “ and could not wish for 
greater pleasure than to obey your commands.” 

“ Always adhere to those words, my dear fel¬ 
low,” said Mr. Grant to him as they directly after¬ 
wards parted for the night at Kenneth’s door. 
“ Gertrude Morrison lays her command upon us all 
to love her, and serve her well, even without 
saying a word; and who should have better oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing her worth than yourself? 
Come, come! a pleasanter arrangement may be 
made yet than her betaking herself for the rest of 
her life to the Grange, which is but a dull old place 
compared to this; though her father, with his great 
English fortune, and his taste for Grecian archi¬ 
tecture, may make it habitable for himself.” 

“ She would do any man honor by becoming his 
wife,” replied Kenneth gravely. “ Have you not 
observed that Dr. Selwyn thinks so too?” 

“Whew! sits the wind in that quarter?” an¬ 
swered the old lawyer, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ There is no accounting for a woman’s taste, 
though she be the wisest of her sex; but there 
may he a remedy.” 

“ Pray, do not undertake to find one on my 
account,” said Kenneth, unable to suppress his 
amusement at the sudden destruction of Mr. Grant’s 
airy castle, and his evident annoyance thereat. 
“ My own plan, so far as I have formed any, is to 
return almost immediately to France, for an indefi¬ 
nite time, so as to allow Mr. Morrison and his 
daughter to arrange theirs without the slightest 
interruption from my presence.” 

“ And leave Kincaldrura and myself to look 
after your interests? Well, you will not be so far 
wrong, in that respect, for you are over-young to 
care much for them yourself.” 

That night Kenneth wandered in dreams with 


Marion Lindsay through the woods and by the bum 
at Dalcairdie ; and when he woke, and the bright 
sunshine brought him back to the realities of life, 
they seemed scarcely less delightful than his sleep¬ 
ing fancies. He found the family at breakfast 
when he left his apartment; and as soon as the 
meal was over he reminded Gertrude of her prom¬ 
ise. They went out together, and she led the way 
round the cedars, through a wicket, which admitted 
them into a garden, laid out in the formal French 
taste, under the gray walls of the old hall; and in 
a moment they had passed into so different a scene 
from the one which by this time had become most 
familiar to Kenneth, that it seemed scarcely possi¬ 
ble so slight a boundary should have divided them 
from it. There was, however, no air of desolation 
round them ; the place simply looked as if a spell 
had fallen upon it, in all its summer beauty, twenty 
years before, and no mortal had trodden there 
since. The pears were ripening round a low bay- 
window, which opened nearly to the ground, 
amongst large clusters of red roses, and a profusion 
of trailing dowers fell from the stone vases with 
which the terrace was adorned; the parterre be¬ 
neath was as gay as if fairy fingers had tended it; 
the sound of 14 the golden bees” was heard; and 
now and then the notes of birds from the thick 
branches of the trees which spread over the low 
outer-wall. Even the little Triton, who was 
blowing his conch-shell in the fountain in the centre 
of the garden, threw a bright shower of water into 
the stilly air. 

“ My mother’s garden!” said Kenneth almost in 
a whisper. “ How beautiful it is ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Gertrude, “ we have cherished it 
for her sake. My sisters and myself tried to keep 
every plant, and even to sow again every flower we 
found here. It had all the charm of mystery to us, 
for we scarcely allowed any one to come here but 
ourselves; and as we grew older there was a 
strange superstition attached to the place, which, 
while it determined my father to close the old rooms 
by degrees, because he feared its effect on our 
spirits, only made us the fonder of this garden, where 
no ghost was supposed to lurk, or at least not in 
the daytime.” 

“ What appearance,” asked Kenneth eagerly, 
“ was ever seen here?” 

“ One,” replied Gertrude, 44 which I imagine 
will not be very long unexplained ; it was that of 
a tall Highlander in the prohibited plaid, and full 
accoutrements of the northern clans. There had 
been rumors more than once among the servants of 
mysterious footsteps, and of a shadowy form, which 
glided through rooms which were safely locked, and 
passages of which every outlet was known ; hut we 
attended little to them till about the time of the 
death of my eldest brother, when my father, sitting 
alone, late in the evening in that hay-windowed 
room, which is still called the Laird’s Study, was 
startled by the appearance of an armed Highlander, 
who suddenly stepped before him, with finger point¬ 
ing in the direction of the room in which our poor 
Edward lay, and in a whisper hid him seek for the 
rightful heir of Dalcairdie. My father was the 
last man in the world to believe in the supernatural 
character of his visitor; but although he instantly 
rose, the figure managed to elude his grasp, and, 
strange to say, disappeared, as if it had sunk 
through the earth. From that time we have sel¬ 
dom been disturbed, but the servants have more 
than once assured us the place was haunted : and 
certainly unaccountable noises have been heard, 
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which, echoing through'the long-deserted rooms, 
have not been without their effect upon our nerves.” 

“You remember Ewen Cameron’s confession 
last night?” said Kenneth. “ My own conviction 
is, that during the’years in which he was obliged to 
seek safety in concealment, he found his knowledge 
of the intricacies of this old dwelling his best 
chance of insuring it; you mjiy depend upon it, 
he was the mysterious personage who drove you 
from these apartments.” . 

“ I can scarcely say he did that,” said Gertrude, 
smiling sadly. “ My father found constant employ¬ 
ment and amusement in building; for a long time 
he trusted that it was for his son ; and then, when 
that hope failed, he still liked the work he had done 
■ himself better than that of his predecessors. But 
my delight has always been here.” She checked 
herself, as if she feared to say too much of her love 
for the place she was so soon about to leave; and 
at the same moment the casement of the bay-win¬ 
dow was thrown up, and Mr. Morrison and Cameron 
appeared at it. The story of the nocturnal visitant 
had been told exactly as Kenneth had predicted it 
would be, but Gertrude and himself heard now with 
deeper interest than ever the tale of the escape of 
those fugitives whom Alexander Morrison had died 
to save. 

“ Here,” said Ewen^Cameron, addressing them 
as they stood in the small panelled room, lined with 
bookshelves, to which he had retired to write his 
last letter—“ here is the passage by which, I make 
no doubt, the laird led them forth to the fir-wood ; 
and by which I found my way easily into the house 
whenever I had a mind to get a quiet night’s lodg¬ 
ing.” As he spoke, he touched a spring, which 
instantly opened a trap-door, so artfully contrived in 
the massive mouldings of the wall that no human 
being could have discovered it. “ There are many 
such hiding-places as this,” he continued, “ in the 
old houses in Scotland; I could tell you many a 
prank that has been played among them you would 
scarcely believe ; but sorry I am that ever I should 
have caused alarm to those who have behaved so 
handsomely as you, sir, and as you, gentle lady, have 
done now ; for all that my heart is big with joy 
that our lost laird is come back to his own.” 

“ And most cordially do we rejoice with you,” 
said Mr. Morrison firmly. “ Now, Kenneth, let us 
rido down to the glen, and see what can be done to 
repair more completely tiie devastation caused by 


the flood; Dr. Selwyn is to meet us there. Ger¬ 
trude, will you be of the party ?” 

It was towards the end of October, when a 
promise of prosperity was again smiling through 
the valley, that Gertrude and Marion Lindsay, who, 
with her parents, had arrived on the preceding 
evening at Dalcairdie, were passing together 
through a small churchyard not very far from the 
house. It lay around a gray tower, whose spire 
showed that it had once formed part of a church, 
the ruins of which might still be seen shrouded with 
ivy. The friends paused by a tomb half raised 
above the heather, which bore the names of Alex¬ 
ander Morrison and of Margaret his wife. “ How 
often I have felt,” said Gertrude, “ as if, from this 
lonely grave, sad voices reproached us for possess¬ 
ing wealth not justly ours ! It was only an over¬ 
strung fancy working upon a sorely-tried heart, 1 
know ; yet the eyes of that poor murdered mother 
have seemed fixed upon me while I sat night after 
night by the side of my dying brothers, as though 
they asked me what had become of her child ! You 
may now imagine something of the relief it was to 
me when all was made clear!” 

“ Surely, dear Gertrude,” replied Marion, “ no 
blame ever rested upon you or yours; and your 
father has acted so nobly”- 

“ Say justly rather,” answered Gertrude : “ Ken¬ 
neth alone has had a right to be generous.” 

His praises brought a bright blush to Marion’s 
cheek, as she said—“ I am so glad you are to be 
married from your old home ! But tell me how it 
was, that, having known Dr. Selwyn so long, you 
never thought of this before?” 

“ It may have been thought of,” said Gertrude, 
in her turn blushing; “but perhaps he never 
would have spoken if he had not seen me poorer 
than I was, and believed we wanted a home. But 
we shall not live far off, Marion. When the 
chnreh-bells ring out their welcome to the lost 
laird and his bride, we shall hear them by our 
Christmas fireside. My father feels already that 
sons are given to him again in Charles Selwyn and 
in Kenneth Morrison.” 

“And I, who never knew a sister, have found 
one in you, dear Gertrude ! Oh, how often good 
may come out of seeming evil, if only we have 
trust in one another !” 
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THE LOST MANTLE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF 4 HENRI QUATRJtI OR THE DAYS OF THE LEAGUE.* 

4 How fares the night, Messires?’ exclaimed Gaston of Orleans, brother 
of the Thirteen th Louis. The Duke, on starting from a reverie, looked around 
on his companions—a worthy group,—gentlemen of the household—depen¬ 
dants waiting the Chance of court favour, and meanwhile flattering the foi¬ 
bles and extravagant fancies of their chief. 

The party was sitting in the choicest saloon of our host of the Jardin du. 
Renard, a house of ratherequtvocol reputation, open to the bourgeoisie and 
the public, somewhat in the style of a modern tavern, with tea-gardens, yet 
with the reserve of private rooms for the use of the noblesse ; boasting an 
excellent cook also at their service—all the means and appliances to make 
comfortable and happy, in privacy, the gay youth who found the court of the 
melancholy Louis dull, Iriste, and unsocial. 

At the Duke’s question, the Count de Rochefort sprang to the window. 
Ho was scarcely tvvo-and-twenty; a laughing, singing, chattering dare-devil, 
who took a share in Gaston’s foolery in the absence of conspiracy, insur¬ 
rection, or other moving incident fitted to make life’s pulse beat ardently. 

‘ Dark beyond our besthopes!’ cried the youth with animation; * bat cold, 
very cold, if I may judge by the quick time of feet below.’ 

1 To the Pont Neuf!’ cried the guests with one accord, courtier-like an¬ 
ticipating the wishes of his Royal Highness. 

4 To the Pont Neuf, gentlemen, with all my heart,’ exclaimed the prince, 
rising. 

Ljke n celebrated nobleman of the present century, the prince waB much 
addicted to nocturnal adventures; his favourite ‘penchant being an extrava¬ 
gant partiality for plucking off the cloaks and mantles of passengers on cold, 
rawnights, leaving the Induces victims, with bare shoulders, to the season’s 
inclemency. 

1 Remember, Messireu,’ continued Gaston, while the equerry, Alphonse 
de Vrisin, adjusted the Duke’s mantle , i my wager with the Prince of Condd 
is—ten thousand crowns, that we bring homo, to-night, ten cloaks or man¬ 
tles, captured without wounding the owners; that is, as our cousin expres¬ 
sed himself, without drawing the blood of the refractory/ 

* Your Highness may rely upon it, not a glimpse of bare steel shall enli¬ 
ven our dark watch,’ said De Rochefort: ‘but, with permission, shall we not 
first escort Do Voisin to the Luxembourg, to wait on Madame and the lady 
Ippolita? That disconsolate face quite disheartens me—and he will surely 
be trapped by the pr6v6t guard.’ 

‘ And yet, in spite of our equerry’s rueful visage,’ rejoined Gaston, glanc¬ 
ing at the young man, * I have a presentiment he will be the hero ot the 
night,—but allons f* 

The doors of the saloon were flung open, the Duke and his associates, fol¬ 
lowed more leisurely by De Voisin, rushed down the stair-case, preceded by 
the gay De Rochefort, whose rapier, as it successively struck each stair, kept 
time with one of the many snatches of song ever in his lips. 

‘Carces campagnes 6toient pleines 
De voleurs et de tire-lames.* 

The history of Do Voisin, who partook not of the mirth of his friends, 
may be soon told. In spite of the gloom which shaded a hnndsome face, he 
was much of a favourite with the Duke, to whom he had been page before 
he held his present appointment. Alphonse was two years older than the 
Count, without title, a simple gentleman,—simple, as many deemed in more 
senses than one, inasmuch as he lacked estate, and lacked, also, the effronte¬ 
ry and assurance necessary to gain one. Gaston's favour was shown by the 
anxiety lie displayed to unite his dependant to a maiden of wealth, or heir¬ 
ess ; but the youth, wanting power or inclination to simulate passion, suffer¬ 
ed several chances to escape, and at length fell desperately in love with Ip¬ 
polit* 1 Bassano; who was os poor as himself,—a lady of Itdiau extraction, 
now a prottgic of tho Duchess of Orleans, nud brought up almost by charity 
at the French court. She was of noble birth, mid would have been heir¬ 
ess of considerable wealth, but a repentant father, anxious to atone for per¬ 
secution which had driven wife and infant daughter to seek refuge in a for¬ 
eign land, died before lm had legally attested his wishes, whilst a nephew 
assumed the title and domains by right of law and tenure, and the personal 
property under a testam< nt of long standing. When the Marquis died, Or¬ 
leans and his consort, ever ready to befriend their fuvoui lies, despatched u 
commission to Italy, charged with necessary instructions. The nephews. 
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4 ChoiBiBBcz done, anus fucon, 
Souffrirjoli coup de baton.' 


position was found impregnable. In course of inquiry, however, it was dis¬ 
covered, that the vdluge notary, supposed to have un interview with the de- , . ,, lU , ...... „ 

ceased had disappear^: and, also, tliat the confidential valet of the late But De Rochefort, more stung by the blow than by an allusion to it, and bent 
Marquis had fled the castle. Charged with theft by the heir, he was pursu- on revenge, followed the thief with speed, quickened bv angry feelings— 

ed with unrelated vigilance; but, by changing from city to city, herding ’Twas an extraordinary chuse through the quiet deserted streets of the old 

under an assumed name with strolling companies of pantomimics, he had city! On the one side, a crew of active, youthful revellers, flushed with - ... , , „ ._ 

eluded search. This man was also sought by the commission, tracked to health, exuberant spirits, and reckless audacity, opposed to a needy, ragged ! heels, and fled to tho stage. Well 1 here are the crowns, and the porter will 

‘ -e totally lost sight of. having abandoned his wayfarer,—a compound, indeed, as every difficulty proved, of the cat und hand y ’ . ... ... 

mnnfcftv. vatnvnr nml ntinn fnilmir atrnimtb. Itthinfi! irrnnml. till fenr nf hnvn tii 


1 My master called me II Gnocco Giacomo,’ replied the stranger, 4 my 
fellow-servauts, Lo Scioporoui Giucomo, and the villagers, II ballormo Gia¬ 
como,—that was when people were in good humour; but when things went 
wrong, it was everywhere scoundrel Giacomo /’ 

4 And so, scoundrel Giacomo,’ cried Gastou, yawning, 1 took m bod part 
being called blockhead and luzybonna, showed his master u ligljt pair of 


you a cloak, auy ono of the ten you prefer. And now begone! You 

tlrorl mn In rlpnth nnr] vnni> Itfutnim mmua uluomr 1 And tile Duke 

Alpbunso 

„ . ...... _,_„ thut tiio- 

caped by climbiag projections of houses, overleaping rails, vaulting over como was to escape the ordeal of forced confession in the courtyard, the 
the heads of the astonished gallants, andregaining the open road, with that ceremonies of pinking with the point of the rupier, drenching with water, 
mod rout ever at his heels. The astonished citizens, awakened from alum- and other inquisitorial means of quiokeningucaptivo’s memory, which might 

hm*. (in7flfl rtlp.fnllv nt tlm Kolr-mr aVinlrinrr thftir h«>nila. invoicing in Vnin hnvn nHiirdpn annrt. nnrtin.iimtnd in thn oml marann ilian.m,s 


mode of cure prescribed by his illustrious patron, who made him un unwil¬ 
ling, or at least joy less participator in all his mad frolics and adventures. But 
to resume: 

’Twas i 
nonce 1 

the quiet streets. 

have been insuppu,>u»iv, wu» **-» .uw «■••■«•««« •#* ^umihuudi — •• , —- * ---c---- - - —* —*-• - — - —o , .—---- j, — j • 

passengers passed shivering under their cloaks, offering to Gaston a tempt* mgs of Gaston unknownit would have required moral courage beyond And the cause ot his coming ? To this question, he answered not, but be- 

tiou he could scarcely resist, of commencing operations on the spot; but he that of the 4 prevot’s’ men to have taken his Royal Highness prisoner, or, in trayed a coufusion. which piqued the Duchess to know more. She shifted 

prudently yielded to advice, and was led to the famous Pont Nenf. Midway, an extremity, to have faced the rapiers of his companions. So pursuers and the ground, inquiring the name of the master he had formerly served. It 

m a wide recess or embayment, stood the equestrian statue of his gallant fa-1 pursued hud the city to themselves,—a clear stage for the poor victim and was, lie said, the Mnrchese di Bassano. 

ther, the Fourth Henry; here the heroic Gaston halted, and called a council no favour; for whilst he drooped and Hagged with sinking heart and limbs, 4 Bassano!’ cxcluimed her Royal Highness in astonishment. 

of war. It was proposed to encamp behind the pedestal, make sorties, bin* the revellers, whose joints bad grown torpid during the cold watch cm the 4 Bussauo !' echoed Gaston starting to his feet. 

gly or in detachments, till the requisite number of mantles were captured, PontNeuf, now entered joyously into the spirit of the chuse with renewed # 4 Bassano!’ murmured Ippolita of that name—a name which was echoed 
and the unfortunate owners driven or beaten off. ardour and strength. How could even wonderful agility avail, when, pern in surprise by all. The Italian, who hud seen himself like a showman, buf- 

4 Away! away \ r cried De Rochfort; 4 hide yourselves! 1 hear footsteps chance, on gaining the end of a street, where a favouring angle invited es- foon, or dancing-monkey, one hour tho delight of a highborn audience, the 
—I claim the first chance; and mark ! no aid unless I need it.’ cape, or promised concealment, he there found remorseless pursuers, who, next, almost the disgust of tired auditors, and to whom was gladly given la 

They retired behind the statue, ah save De Rochfort, who waited with im- perceiving his route, had taken a shorter cut, and were now ahead.—only clef dec champs— permission to abscond, was surprised beyond measure to 
patience the upproach of two figures, closely wrapped up. The night was to be avoided by one of those surprising turns of skill and ugility which had find himself an object of intense interest to the volatile beings who now 
not so dork, but that he could clearly distinguish tout one was of the softer, ns yet preserved him from capture? ^ crowded so closely around him. 

sex; her companion appeared a tall, robust man, likely to prove a rough Partly by accident, partly by design—for the Duke grew tired, and re- 4 Let him have air—he will be suffocated,’ said Cond6, expostulating with 
" ‘ ' ‘ * ... - . quested the prey might be driven in that direction—the fugitive held on, his friends. 

with drooping frame, through the Rue do Vaugirard, wherein was situate An explanation ensued, by which it appeared tliat the Italian had been va- 
the Luxembourg Ashe reached the facade of the palace, which lay on let to Ippnlita’s father; and although suffering much ridicule on every side 
the left, its walls affording no hope, he mado up his mind to rush through from being unable to lay claim to uuy parentage or even patronymic appel- 
the Rue de Tournon opposite; but, ulas! three of his enemies were in view lution, was much beloved by tho old Marquis, and on his death-bed, entrus- 

_ 9 _ in that street. And now, ns despairingly ho resolved to thread the contra- ted with a will in favour of Ippolita,—mo other depository beingdeomed safe 

But the lady, unwilling to submit to the ungallant proposal of parting with uationofthe Rue de Vaugirard, he uguin beheld defeat in several white from the grasp of the nephew, then under the same roof. The faithful do- 
her cloak, screamed aloud; and De Rochfort was obliged instantly to stand mantles; then the gay, fashionable colour, which suddenly uppeured in mestic wus enjoined to convey the document to the hauds of the Lady Ip- 
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customer. But the ardent youth, undeterred by danger, and ueut oa frolic, 
crept behind the female, and caught her in his arms, addressing the captive 
in the words of a popular chanson — 

4 Belle Aurora 
Je t’odore, 

Je t’honore, exkibc toi /’ 


lose tne wager Tho lady cluug to her protector, who, his wratu being »>• nunu,—uuu no summoned. me courage oi a espair. ao open window in wnuuer, aiutthe valet luugoulrom that o vent, autl from the continued search- 
kindled, seemed much moved to offensive warfare, notwithstanding the tho palace meets the eye; it is above reach, even of his skill—no!—tor, sud- es tliroughout the castle, that the nephew hnd discovered the fact of a will 
odds; but Gastou, trembling for the blood that might be shed, imperatively denfy twisting Mouseigneur’s mnntle, he flung it over the projecting iron having been executed, and he was obliged for awhile to bury the deed, and, 
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which lent support to a lamp, and bounding up with a spring happily caught finally, to save life and preserve his secret, to fly from the castle. More ef- 
botb ends, raised himself aloft, and the next moment was in tho interior of factually to ensure disguise, he joined a band of strolling pantomimics, be- 
the Luxembourg. came an export vnulter and harlequin; but even in the haunt and profession 

4 Safely driven to earth at last!’ exclaimed Gaston, arriving out of he had chosen, was tracked by the insutiute noble, forced to flee from place 
breath. to place, from compnuy to company, to avoid the impending stiletto. After 

* Jourde Dieu V cried De Rochefort. 4 1 say, not found till bound, and awhile, he thought ho had obtmned the wished-for obscurity and obliviou; 
scarcely then.’ # but no,—reposo was not of long duration. In I’alermo, he was again, ns he 

A guard was hastily placed beneath the window to prevent escape; and believed, trucked to his lair—he escaped thence by sea—was carried into 
the Duke, whose curiosity was excited to the utmost, entered the palace Burbary by a piratical rover—exchanged for a captured Moslemite, and lun- 
with his friends. ded in Marseilles destitute and ragged. From that Port he begged his way 

In a saloon occupied by her Royal Highness, huge^ oaken billets, prop- to Paris, with tho intention of discovering the lady Ippolita, whom he knew 
A parley ensued whether it were won fairly, within tho strict intention and I ped by silver andirons, crackled and blazed cheerfully in the wide fire-place, to be under protection of the court, but wus ignorant of her abode, or oven 
spirit of the wager, which being decided in the affirmative, it was put aside j Lofty screens, in a semicircle round the hearth, shat in the Duchess, and a the name of thoiPrinccss with whom she found a home. 


bade the man depart with his fair charge, under pain of being well flogged 
and beaten. He stood angrily at bay a few seconds, then retired with the 
female, growling like a sullen mastiff. The Count was called to a severe 
reckoning for the ungallant attack, and condemned to remain peniteutially 
behind the pedestal, whilst the post of honour was taken by the royal leader 
in person, who upbraided De Rochefort for the loss of a cloak, which a more 
cautious attack would have wrested from the male passenger. 

4 We are still indebted to the Count,* cried the molaucholy De Voisin; 
4 behold the prize!' And he held up to view the garment, which the man 
had thrown aside, that he might use his weapon witli better effect, and had 
doubtless forgotten to resume in the excitement of the strange rencontre.— 
A parley ensued whether it were won fairly, within tho strict intention and 


as No. 1. 

Something, or somebody, was now heard creeping along very gently on 
the opposite side;—a dwarfish-looking object loomed through the darkness, 
with a slow pit-a-pat footstep, which uwoke a strange superstitious fear in 
the Duke. Ho paused, held his breath, and allowed the figure to pass; 
but, conscious that well-merited ridicule awaited this unmanly fear, he sud¬ 
denly dashed onward, and reaching forth his hand, grasped the collar of a 
greasy cloak. A shrill, startling cry pierced the air, the victim tried to es¬ 
cape, and, in the endeavour, the throat-bund gave way, and the little body 
rolled on the stones. The noise brought forth the associate knights of the 
bridge, who found their leader standing over a decrepid old woman, who, 
with hands clasped, and on bended knees, was imploring compassion. In 
vain Gaston bade her begone, and take with her cloak and basket (she was a 
picker-up of bones, rags, and other trifles); the woman continued shaking, 
trembling, praying for life—that they would be content with her basket, 
which was all she possessed. The more the cavalers crowded round tlio 

norcould 


few late-staying guests who awaited Gaston’s return. Chief among these 4 1 cannot be Clamed even by Madame,’ said Gaston to the Prince of Con. 
was the Prince of Coud6 (father of Condi le Grande,) anxiously expecting d<i, ‘if your mautle-hunting leads to such results as this!’ And he pointed 
the result of the wager. Near tho Duchess sat a youthful, dark-eyed maid- to where the faithful vulet, in tears, at the feet of Ippolita, drew from his 
en, whose beauty und graceful deportment were enhanced by a alight shade boBom the precious, long-stored document, und lmuded it to his young mia- 
of melancholy, which came and fled, never staying long; and in one whose tress, from whom he wus to expect, us his father Baid, a reward for hia 
character ana history were less known, would have been deemed an arti- fidelity. 

fice of coquetry. Such was Ippolita di Bassano. 4 The face of Do Voisin is two inches shorter since morning,’remarked 

. Piquet had been abandoued, resumed, and again discarded for coversa- De Rochefort to his Iriend, as he beheld the equerry hovering around Ip- 
tion and gay budinage; but the spirit of dulness usurped sway. The polita, catching her smiles, and sharing the congratulations of the Ducbcsa 
Prince was perhaps, speculating on the event of his heavy wupor; the and her Indies. 

DuchoBs, perchapce, in silent condemnation of Orleans, mad fieaks; utr We need scarcely add, that with the will in hand, a living witness to 

Tivn ilfiAltP/MlMnn llllll ntlpntlna nuin nnfl llio ilnfnnrlV oiirnnliipa koolra.1 
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The echo of a footstep followed the noise of theonenmg door; it advanced natc , was well provided for, und by no means regretted the wild pursuit at 
a few paces, then paused, and there was a dead silence. The guests looked his heels, mid the termination of the chase. His threadbare cloak, Mantle 

nnnV. nlhni. n» *hn»nU nolrlnn _4. /"I-V.I * ..... ... . * _ _ 


old crone, beseeching her to deport, the more frightened she grew;_ . w _,_.... „. luov . Vlir m m , IT , I1 „,, 1J 

they succeed in quelling her fears, till some money thrust into her palm spoke, at each other, as though asking what such strange behaviour meant. One Number Ten, was preserved by Alphonse as a heir-loom, a trophy of for- 

too plainly to bo misunderstood, the pacific intentions of the presumed cut- of the Prince’s gentlemen, catching the disturbed glance of the Duchess, tune, and an omen of prosperity. 

throats. Tho Duke retired from the tray, cursing his ill-luck, tho delay, und arose, passed behind the screen, and returned, half leading, half dragging, u 4 

the secret laugh in store against him.. The affair looked much worse than man in mean attire. His uge might be eight and twenty; the face was hag- 

De Rochefort’s mishap, os no trophy was won: for tho revellers Bcorned de- gard, care-worn, and distressed; his gaze wild and fearful; his eyes droop- 

S riving such a wretched being of her only protection against the severity of e d beneath the strung light, 
le chill night air. 4 A guest * but I cannot announce him, for I know not the name,’ said the 

Do Voisin, elected on the Duke’s discomfiture to the post of honour, was gentleman, smiling, as, in affected imitation of usher, or seignour-in-waiting, 
more successful—uncovering with gentle force the next passenger, a Cor- n© bont before the Duchess, 
delier monk. The holy man gladly fled away, without the overgarment, 
amidst the vociferous exclamations of the party, who threatened to Tead him 
prisoner to his own convent, and report him to the superior, for being in 
the streets at unseasonable hours. 

Before the next hero was posted, the lanterns of the municipal guard—ap¬ 
pealed to by the aggrieved parties—were visible at the extremity of the 
bridge, and tho Duke immediately ordered a retreat. The centre of the 
Pont Neuf abuts on the isle called dc la Cite. Opposite the statue is au 
opening into the Place Dauphin6, in which Gaston and hia friends sought re¬ 
fuge till the search was over, and the lanterns disappeared in the Quay de 
le Messagerie. 

The outpost was again resorted to with various fortune—several parting 
with their mantles readily; others, who showed fight, were driven off with 
cuffs and blows—but in all coses avoiding the use ot the rapier. No. 9 was 
duly deposited, when Fortune once more grew unkind;—three passengers 
successively proved so wary and courageous, that capture of their cloaks was 
an impossibility, save at tue expense of blood. Gaston grew angry; but 
the cold was even more powerml than anger—his companions as well as 
himself were chilled, numbed, sick of tho adventure. As the exhilarating 
vinous influence subsided, the cold invaded the region of the feet toes, and 
fingers; and the Duke, in despair, exclaimed, be cuuld hold out no longer, 
even though he lost the wager, but would himself carry the next cloak by j 
a coup-de-main, blood or no mood. 


The Prince arose in surprise, the ladies and her Royal Highness in un¬ 
disguised alarm, which, in the illustrious hostess, changed to dismay when 
she beheld Gaston’s mantle. Before, however, the Duchess could articu¬ 
late her fears, the opposite door of the apartment was flung open, nnd the 
Duke, with his suite, rushed in; on seeing whom, tho strange visitor drop¬ 
ped on bis kuees. 

4 Away with him to the court-yard!’ cried De Rochefort; 4 if he stays a 
momeut longer wemust Btrew incense, and undergo purification.’ | 

The fugitive, who comprehended the fierce tone, though not the words 
of the Count, crept to the Duchess’s feet for protection, with mute gestures 
imploring compassion. Her Royal Highness, recovering from fright, mov¬ 
ed oy the suppliant’s appeal, make intercession in his favour, requesting to 
know who he was, and the reason of hia abrupt entry. 

4 Who is he 7’ re-echoed the boisterous Gaston. 4 Everything by turns— 
a fox, a squirrel, a monkey, a hare,—just as it suits tho purpose, though,’ 
added the speaker, eying the shivering, awe-struck wretch ; 4 there is noth¬ 
ing of the wolf or boar in him; but, ior all that, our cousin must acknow¬ 
ledge him the tenth mantle, worth ten thousand crowns!’ 

The slightest possible shade overspread the countenance of Conde, but 
gave place to a grave smile. Tho Bourbon was too high-spirited to betray 
vexation, and merely remarked that he yielded the point, although Monsieur 
—their new guest—still retained the garment. 

4 Why, this is mine!’ replied the Duke, re-noBBesaaing himself of the rnan- 
* x '~ — in the porter’s lodge, where 


The next cloak came presently into view, covering a poor shrinking fie; 4 De Rochefort has the entire number safe : 
wretch, pinched with cold, and perhups with hunger, loitenng a moment, ou r cousin may count them as he passes; but I see you all anxious to know 
whilst looking over the bridge, as though ho were homeless, and coutem- why we brought the man as well as the mantle. De Rochefort must tell the 
plated a resting-place in the chirk waters beneath. An easy prey, thought story, for I am out of breath.’ 

Gaston, and No. 10 is our own! : So saying, Gaston flung himself into a seat, joining chorus in the laughter 

The Duke advanced rapidly, and before the others were aware, by a sin- *' --- 1 * l '~ WUn ^ 

gular dexterity, the result of long practice, succeeded iu unfastening the 
mantle, and swung it over his arm. The faint light indistinctly betrayed the 

U’nm nOA^V llAllllimanta nf ...lin xfnn.] fn.n _____1.. 


which the vivacious narrative of the Count elicited. When De Rochefort 
concluded, all eyes were turned on the stranger, who stood shivering neur 

_ the fire, looking inquisitively at each member of the brilliant assembly, as 

worn,needy liaibliraenta of thepoorvictim,whostoodforamoment|distraught though he only imperfectly comprehended the discourse, 
with wonder at the sudden bereavement 4 Ilo must depart with a whole skin,’ said Cond6 ; 4 he has well-earned 

4 Number 10!’ shouted the Duke turning on his heel. He bad scarcely immunity—'tia good forest-law.’ 
done so, when tho stranger, with dexterity equalling his Royal Highness’s ‘ Ho is under ray protection,’ observed the Duchess; 4 but tho poor man 
sleight of hand, reached his arms over the Prince’s shoulders, unfastened the is sick,—see, how pule he looks!’ and Madame glanced at a side-table 
jewelled clasp, and in another second was in possession of a garment a whereon stood refreshments; which Do Voisin perceiving, handed the 
thousand-fold more valuable than his own Gaston’s mantle was of pearl- stranger a goblet of Burgundy, and a huge slice of cake, which vanished 
coloured velvet, accordiug to the fashion, reaching scarcely as low as the speedily before the raveuous, wolf-like appetite of the unknown. The 
knees, lined with the richest silk, edged with a broud stripe of silver lace, Duchess, amused, glanced again at Alphonse, and the poor wretch was a 
over which ran festoons of pearls, the clasp glittering with diamond bril- second time supplied from the side-tuble; and the viands were as quickly 
nancy._ despatched as before. 

4 Ventre St. Gris!' exclaimed Gaston, starting up; ‘this is holding out 
. a premium for the canaille to commit robbery. Hark ye! sirrah! your 
a quittance is like to prove too easy; ere we render your cloak, we must 
, f know your history. What induced you to seize my mantle ?’ 

1 The man replied in language made up of Italian and hroken French, that 


, * i • .i ,, ------ — .uu uiv.iuo z unfcu in uiS attempt iu tcai<iuuc 

suburb by the sudden appeurance of De Rochefort iu the centre of the road, 
tho stranger instantly darted into the recess. Here he encountered De Voi- 



railing on the other Bide dealing a severe blow on De Rochefort's shoulder, 
who attempted to stop him. Ihe road to the fauxbourgs St. Jacques and 
St. Germains was now open, hut the fugitive darted across through the av 
onue into the Place Dauphme, pursue Ay Gastou and his companions, rais¬ 
ing a terrific cry in his wake. Swift of f oot U 0 boro away the pearly mantle 
in triumph; bat he was hard pressed by the youthful blood of Fnrnce, and 
tt soon became apparent, he was ignorant ot localities. Instead of losin- 
Ins pursuers amidst the intricacies of the I-alais de Justice, he emergod oft 
the «nai des OrCSores, and mining to the right found himself again on the 
Toot Ncuf. Gaston, enraged ot the loss and at being outwitted” had been 
foremost in the cry; but on reaching the bridge, was overtaken by De 

Rochefort, who apologized en vasxanl for takiug the lead of his superior_ 

as usual, in a couplet trora an old song:— 

4 A passage et a riviero, 

Laquais devnnt, maitre derriere:’ 

to which the Duke, with more readiness than customary, replied, in allusion 
the blow the Count had received.— 


feats on the stage. 

4 Ah! a comedian,’ remarked the Duchess; 4 he has better excuse for sud¬ 
den fancies than one whom J need not name!’ and the lady glanced at her 
liego-lord, who bore the reproof bravely, though his associates rather slunk 
from the gaze. Then addressing the stranger in Italian, she bade him con¬ 
tinue his narration in that language, which they understood. The soft tones 
of the lingua Toscana , uttered by a sweet voice, fell soothingly on his ear; 
tears came to his eyes, as he thanked her for the permission, for he was be¬ 
wildered and sick—he had fasted since morning. 

4 Corpo di Bacco!' shouted Gaston; 4 fusled since morn, say you? und 
take such leaps! I must try the system on the staghounds But it grows 
late, and we have had a hard run; the signor Bhullgo free, with a few crowns 
to boot, when he has told us his name, birth-place, and what led him into 
France.’ 

4 My name,’ said the Italian. 4 is Giucomo, and I was horn at—’ 

‘ Stay ! stay ! Signor,’ cried De Rochefort, 4 thy history, like thy feet, tra-1 
vels somewhat of the quickest. Hast no other name, tSignor Giacomo V \ 
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was open, and entered the house; whereupon the-two old people, half called to the old man not to go away, they rang the bell, and desired the 
in hope and half in fear, advanced to meet ner; and when she lifted her servant to take him into the dining-room. 


“ We want you to give us the music of that Tarantella,” said they to 
him ; ” of course we will pay yon for it.” 


THE LOST PORTRAIT. 


veil, they saw it was their daughter, but so faded, so changed, so sad. 
that whether to rejoice or weep, as they embraced her, they knew not 

For her part, poor soul, tears were the only expression that she was ca- “ Perdtma !’’ said the ol’d man, shaking his head, 

pableof, or which sailed her mingled feelings of joy and grief; and with- “ Ah—yon are a foreigner 7” said they, addressing him in French, which' 

oat being able to utter a word, she sank into a chair, and shed them he understood enough to comprehend them; and on learning what they 
freely; whilst the child, with wonder painted in its large dark eyes, wanted, he said he should be too happy to oblige them, if they could 
stood staring at the Beene. take down the mnsic from his playing it—for to write- himself ho was ua- 

As soon as the parents had recovered from their surprise, they gave able, as he only played by ear. 
their daughter the tenderest welcome, and sought by every means in This was accordingly done, and when finished they thanked him, and 
their power to relieve her mental afflictions, and minister to her bodily offered him five shillings in remuneration. Bat poor as he was, the gal- 
comforts. But poor Paulina had returned with rained health, and “a lantry of the old foreigner recoiled from being pmd for this little’ service; 


ST KBS cnowx. 


is that divine voice again 

“Mate dat unc voix d’enfant .'—it is a child!" returned Monsieur Miche¬ 
let. ... 

“ Yes, it is the voice of a child; but what a voice !” exclaimed Her- 
bois, standing still, and holding the other by the arm, in order to arrest 
his steps also ; “ so pure, so sweet and even so steady; and what a perfect 
intonation! Did you ever hear anything so enchanting ?” 

‘‘It is-very remarkable, certainly, for a child,” replied Michelet 
“ It proceeds from this cottage ; let us go round to the door and inquire 
about her. 

•‘Doucancnt! —softly ! Come this wav a bit,” said Herbois, laying hil 
finger on his lip, and drawing his friend inan opposite direction. 

The cottage from which this sweet voice proceeded stood alone ir 
a valley of the Apennines, not far from the town of Spoleto; and the t wc 
strangers, who had approached it from behind, now retreated the way 
they had come. “ The troth is,” continued Herbois, “ it was to hear thai 
voice I sent for yon from Borne.” 

“ Then I think yon might let me hear a little more of it,” replied 
Michelet. 

"I hope we shall hear a good deal more of it,” answered Herbois wit! 
a myBtenous nod of the head. ” What do you say to carrying her off witl 
ns to Paris ?” 


broken and contrite heart;” and the only consolation she seemed caps- and bowing respectfully, he told them ho was too happy to oblige their 
ble of receiving, was the promise made by her parents to take charge of senorinas, and that he required no other reward than the pleasure. 

her child, and devote themselves tn its welfare. “ LetTisr livs with wn. ^Then von travel abont nnH flnnnnwt wnnnalf kw ' 


“ Ecoutm '-listensaid Monsieur Herbois to his companion; ” there 

tnAt nivina voice affftin • ek. —...»-- zc _t___ mi___ > 


"With all my heart,” replied Michelet; "that voice, well culti 
vated, will be a fortune. What friends has she 7 Will they give hei 
up V * 

44 That is the difficulty,” answered Herbois ; mt and here it is I want youi 
assistance. You must know that it was about three months since, on mj 
■way to Naples, tnat I first heard that voice. The day was cold, and whits' 
they were waiting for the horses at Spoleto, I had walked forwards tt 
warm myself; when suddenly, as I passed near this spot, my ears were 
arretted by these delicious tones. For some minutes I stood transfixec 
with delight and surprise ; and as I was instantly struck with the im¬ 
mense edvantages to be deprived from the possession of the child. 1 wai 
about to enter the cottage lor the purpose or making inquiries, and open¬ 
ing a negotiation, when the vettnrino overtook me, and I was obliged to 
continue my journey. On my arrival at Naples, however, I wrote to old 
Martinelli, who, by the by, has given up teaching, and retired to end hit 
days at Spoleto ; which he left, some sixty years ago, a beggar boy with¬ 
out shoes or stockings, in order to make his livelihood by singing through 
the streets. Well,! wrote requesting him to make inquiries about the 
girl and her friends, and to find out on what terms they would give her 
up ; not doubting, from their apparently mean circumstances, that they 
would be willing to resign heron such an advantageous speculation. Bui 
I had reckoned without my host.” 

4 ‘You offered a sam down 2” 

** offered a hundred crowns; at least I authorized Martinelli to do so, 
if he thought fit. But it appears that the grandfather of the girl had once 
before received an application of the same kind, and had rejected it with 
such indignation, that Martinelli said it wonld be of no use in the world 
j 1 ?’ tbe old man beingin the firat place devotedly found of the 
cnila; and m the next, having, for some family reason, an insuperable 
objection to her going on the stage.” 

"How are we to get her, then 7” returned Michelet. 

• There s no way but stealing her that I know of 1” returned Her¬ 
bois. ' 


father; if she must marry, if she will marry, let it be to some one here 
on the spot; never let her leave her home; and, above all things, if she 
should inherit a voice—I fear she will, for she sings already*—-never let 
it be cultivated I Let her sing to please you, let her voice echo amongst 
her native hills; but oh, never, never within the walls of a theatre!” 
Such were her constant prayers and injunctions from the day she arrived 


Then you travel about, and snpport yourself by your violin ?” 

"Si,senora,”answered the old man. " 1 

44 And have you never been in London before Y 7 
44 Never,” he replied. 

"Then how will you find yourself food, or a lodging, when you can 
speak no English ? 7 

The old man said be did not know, but he had encountered great diffi- 

iltioa Vipfnrft on/4 Ea hrmod TinA nrnnl J L! 0 


till the day she breathed her last breatn in their arms, which was just cullies before, and he hoped God would protect him still, 
three months after they had seen her descend from the coach at their 44 I wonder if Thomas could recommend him to a lodging,” said one 
door. From that ^moment Nina—so the little girl was called—became of the ladies; 44 let us inquire if he is at home.” m 

the darling of their hearts. They brought her up in the same simple way ^ Thomas, who was their brother’s groom, said he could get him a lodg- 
in which they had brought up her mother; indeed they knew of no other, ing in the Mews, where his master’s horse stood, if he could pay for it. 
She helped to do the house work, and to tend the vines; and although Without referring to the stranger on the subject, theyoun" ladies said 
inheriting more than her mother’s beauty, and a voice almost unparallel- they would be answerable for the rent for a month at any rate ; agreeing 
ed in sweetness and power, she could neither read nor write. They had that they owed him as much as that for # the music. So having aesirea 
already fixed their eyes on a young peasant of the neighbourhood to be the groom to give him something to eat*below, the poor forei«mer after 
her husband, when she was old enough; which would be in five years partaking of some bread and cheese, was conducted to th^ house of 
from the period at which our story commences, for she was now be- Thomas’s acquaintance, and introduced into a more tidy room than he 


" Stealing her I” echoed the other, looking rather grave. 

41 It’s all for her own good, you know,” answered Herbois. 44 Isn’t it 
much better that that beautiful voice should be cultivated, and that she 
should make ner fortune, and the fortunes of her family too, than that she 
8 krog 111 ®* 1 here f°r the rest of her life in poverty and obscurity?” 

4 Well, perhaps it is,” answered Michelet, whose notions of right fmd 
'wrong were apt to be a little confused as well as those of his friend. In 
Bhort, they were both entrepreneurs for the French opera, and as their 
ideas - 1 - 1 - ■- - 


tween ten and eleven years of age. 

44 Wife, wife!” said Giuseppe, as he approached the cottage an even¬ 
ing or two after the conversation between Herbois and Michelet, 44 why 
are you sitting out so late 7 Nina, you should make your grandmother 
go to bed: you know she is not well.” 

44 Grandmother wouldn’t,” answered Nina. 41 1 did ask her.” 

“ The cool air is so pleasant,” said Paula, rising with her husband’s as¬ 
sistance ; 44 and I don’t think I shall enjoy it many more evenings, for I 
grow weaker and weaker.” 

44 The morereason for your not sitting out in the chill,” returned Giu¬ 
seppe. 44 Come along in.” And almost angry at her imprudence, he led 
her into the house. 

44 The only thing that concerns me,” said Paula, after a pause, 44 is to 
think how you will be able to take care of Nina when I am gone.” 

4 ‘What do you mean?” said Giuseppe impatiently; for although he 
feared that Paula was really very ill, he could not bear to have his ap. 
prehensions confirmed. 

41 She is now approaching an again which she will want me more than 
ever, just as lam going to be taken from her,” continued Paala. 

44 I’ll go and call her in,” said Giuseppe, looking towards the window, 
through which, although it was dark, they could see Nina leaning ovei 
the railing that separated their little garden from the road, whilst her 
sweet voice resounded in their ears as she chanted her evening hymn to 
the Virgin. 

44 Leave her a little; she is very well where she is, and she likes to be 
out of doors; besides, I meant to speak to you about her, husband, for 
you must prepare yourself for what is to happen I know I cannot live 
longand therefore, much to the distress of the old man, Paula entered 
into the subject of her own approaching decease, giving him her direc¬ 
tions and advice with regard to the future management of their beloved 
grandchild. 

44 Hark!” said he in the course of the conversation; 44 who can that be 
playing the flute so charmingly 7” 

44 It’s beautiful!” said Paula, who loved music as well as her husband. 

44 Listen, grandmother! Listen!” cried Nina, running up to the door. 

44 Yes, my child, we hear,” returned Paula. 44 1 only hope her love oi 
music may not lead her into any mischief,” she continued. 44 That scape¬ 
grace Pietro—I suppose that is his flute—is endeavouring to makeup to 
Her; but you must not let himand then, resuming her former subject, 
she entered at length into her views of what would be best for the hapi- 
ness of their beloved charge 44 It’s time she was in now, though,” said 
she when the conversation was concluded. 44 You had better call her.” 

Ci Nina!” cried Giuseppe, going to the door; 44 Nina, child, come in, 
Why do you stay out so late V* But Nina did not answer. 


would probably have had the luck to discover for himself. 

Mrs. Hudson was a laundress, and a widow with one son, a scapegrace, 
on whom she doatedto her own and his great injury; forshehadmgulged 
him most injudiciously in his childhood, and now that he was grown np, 
she sacrificed the fruits of her laborious industry to sujjply the idle and 
dissipated habits her former weakness had engendered. 

George Hudson was a fine young man, too, in spite of his faults; he 
was handsome, good natured, lively, and really fond of his mother in his 
heart ; hut then he was so thoughtless and extravagant, so destitute of 
any fixed principles, and so often led astray by worthless companions, 
that he was always getting into scrapes and difficulties. However, the 
agreeable qualities he possessed, rendered him a great favourite with the 
young women of his acquaintance; and amongst the rest had won him 
the heart of a cousin of his own, called Lucy Watson, who lived in the 
capacity of housemaid in a baronet's family. Now, it happened about 
this time that Lucy’s master, Sir Henry Massey, was about to be married; 
and it was arranged that, on the day of the wedding, after the bride and 
bridegroom had left London, the servants were to celebrate the joyful 
event by a ball, to which each should invite his own friends andrelations. 
So Lucy of course invited George and his mother; and George begged 
leave to bring his friend Jack Pearson, a capital fellow, and a very good 
dancer. 

Great were the preparations above stairs and below for this grand oc¬ 
casion ; and great was the excitement and expectation on the part both 
of the entertainers and their visitors; whilst good Mrs. Hudson, who by 
this time had become much attached to the poor foreigner, her lodger, 
thought it such a pity that he should not be happy as well as the rest, 
that she persuaded Lucy to extend her invitation to him, on the plea that 
his violin would be a valuable acquisition to the party. So, after making 
some demur about the shabbiness of his clothes, the old man having 
consented to accompany them, they all four repaired to Grosvenor St., 
where they found a large party assembled in the servants’ halL 
. As the poor stranger really played a great deal better than the musi¬ 
cian they had engaged for the occasion, he was extremely well 'rceived 
and made very welcome; whilst his lame attempts at English con¬ 
tributed much to the hilarity of the party, many ofwhom could not con¬ 
ceive why he should prefer calling the candle a chandcUc, or the chair 
a chaise; Joey, the stable-boy, taking particular pains to correct his parts 
ofspeecb, and make him comprehend, that a chaise 44 was quite another 
sort of bob, whattook’d a horse to drawing of it i” Altogether, the even- 


ng passed away gaily enough, and everybody went home well pleased. 
44 It was capital fun, wasn’t it, old boy 7” said George to the stranger 

m tlixx 4 Nii—_ j r ___ : - ° 


on the following morning; and the foreigner, perceiving that an assent 
was expected, smiled, and said, u Oui, otd /” 

44 This passed whilst they were taking a later breakfast than usual, and 
George fell to expatiating on Jack Pearson's capital dancing; he was so 

eAaA _l:_ .3_1. 1__ .1 * - . ° -> Z. . 


—- ----- U.UU. Uicir 17 _ Sb ? is gone after that Ante : it’s Pietro’s flute, depend on it; and he 

as ran but in one channel, they did very honestly believe that no des- bas eQtlced “ er out that he may whisper nonsense into her young ears. w ___^ ____ f _ iitw w 

tiny could equal that of a prima donna in the great European theatres. * dop’t like that lad. Hark! I hear a carriage: I hope the child is not glad He had takeuThim; he was much the best dancer there ; & and so forth; 

Finding, as ho had expected, that his friend threatened no very vigo- 1 oa AS*i 010 i r . vi . „ . when the eulogiam was suddenly interrupted by some very unexpected 

-—* -‘ ' v 111 g° and fetch her in,” said Giuseppe, proceeding towards the gate; visitors—no less a person than Sir Henry Massey’s house-steward, ac- 

but as she was not there, he opened it and went upon the road. It being companied by two extremly suspicious-looking strangers. 

SStSj* - 8e ® a ^’ ar< * °L! wo ? n »de. be 8t0 °ff still and “ lam sorry to interrupt you,” said .vlr. Terry, as they all rose to re- 


rous opposition to his nefarious project, Herbois now set about explaining 
to him the plan he had formed for its execution. Whilst they are discus¬ 
sing th.s question, we will introduce onr readers to the inhabitants of the 
cottage. 


called, but Nina did not answer. Then he i 

Giuseppe Mantbixu was the possessor of a small vineyard which bad llttie u- 6tlU - calhng 44 Nma ' Nina‘” but still no Nina answered ; article of value has disappeared ; a miniature of my lady setin diamonds 
been m his family, and descended from father to son, for several genera- ?P on re-entered the house to fetch his stick; and whilst he and which was brought yesterday frpm the jeweller’s just after the carriage 


• i * . . “«merous lamuy to provide lor; one little - - jt- 

girl being the onlyfruit of his union with Paula Batta, a young girl of the v . a WJ J 8no ^ tlie t re * no ** had lt been Pietro’s flute they “Somebody must have laid bauds on it, I am afraid,” returned Terrv: 

b J 0 «ght him no dowry but a good temper, a pretty face, and W3S c * ea f' boy was lying on the bed with a hurt most of the company were in and out of that room taking refreshments 

avery sweet voice; which last qualification was not the least of her at- 1 JfS* »> ho, then, was the musician that .had enticed her away? No- in the course of the evening, you know.” 

fx Gl S S fi? pe 5 muc h to the Satisfaction of both parents boc v, f£ ald . te “* °ld man passed the night in seeking her all 44 And you are come to see if we have got it, I suppose 7” answered 

that they found the young Paulina had inherited this endowment. The rouud the neighbourhood ; Paula passed itiulears and prayers! Nina George laughing. 44 Well, come on, my boy. Here am I * search me if 

child sang like a nightingale, and being also very pretty, she was the de- was 8 ® en 1Q 5 h e valley no more ! All that could be learned was, that the you l?ke !” * ’ 

tin no °rnmhfn!.7i er tho she was fi&een, these attrac- v who ^ new wcl1 b Y sight, from so often passing the door, Mrs Hudson also, though somewhat mortified at the implied suspicion 

little ^ K he S???? u® 1 ° De ° f her bein S the he!ress of the tentlemen Fh^ pos ?' hor ®? 3 near Florence, in which sat two ofiered to be searched, and to conduct the officers over her small h P ouse“ 

R ^ r Ush jK a l fthe y° u ?S peasants of the neighbourhood ?P d , f- b y ’ wb ° 8e [‘‘.'r® struck him as bearing a remark whilst the foreigner, who understood nothing of what was -oin- on, re- 

to her leet. But Paulina did not care for them, and was in So hurry to ?!?“ blanco J to N “ a : , child seemed to know him too, for he mained standing in silence. ° ° ° 

be married, indeed she frequently declared to her young companions that it and P a * hls head out of the window ; but the gentlemen 

she did not mean to marry at all, for she was quite sure she should never F u ? ? d bl1 ? ba ? k ’ and drew U P the glass. The man promised to make in- 
be so happy as she waswithher father and mother; and she remained 1 umea b e returned to Florence; bat he could learn nothing; so 
inexorably fixed in this opinion till she was nearly sixteen, when the ar- ™ any stran gers visited that city, that the impression made by eacli was 

rival of Mnrr.n MM lr.Tn -- -v J . r mo at- pirnnncepnf tn Kn .ntn J 


him. 


We must search the old man too,” said Mr. Terry to the officers. 
Comment said he, making some resistance as they took hold of 


" entirely ch^^drer’^ oifthe b !7 et “r d -‘ 


44 He does not know what it means, poor man,” said Mrs. Hudson. 

litc Zen tTsome h^Lr^nriT,f y °- PaSe *? \ lad 7 ofrank ' He bad se^cWter^kit dtL“ P1 -* e s ’ vt S G ! a8e PP° n ?Y er resi S“ “ Hallo! what have we here V exclaimed Townshend, one of the offi- 

^ith befn- at b^. d f of6 . e , rvlce i and. the familyhe thenlived fTZ - Se ® kh " m tbe g reat cities,” said she, cers, as he opened asmall box which he had found in the foreigner’s 

wnth being at Borne, he had taken the opportunity of visiting his rein- JfcS thJ^ W bosom, and drew from it the miniature of abeaS young girlfTthe 

_ pe aau laiu ner m tae eartn, he sold his cottage and his vineyard and dress of an Italian nnnsant. 00 

fhund’^^stvas a very ^different person from tbe snitors that Paulina bad W1 ^ b th ? P r0 . ce ^ s ’ Q hia pocket, he set oat with a wallet on his back, ‘ 

^°“ d . U 80 ea9 y to reject He had seen the world; his manners and con- f SUck “ hls band > t0 traverse the earth in search of his grand- 
versation were quite polished and fashionable; he talked of Paris iind cbdd ' . ^ 

Xore a v;rvfin Lon | d ^ : °‘ c ° n o e rts, operas, and balls; and, moreover, he „ Seven years hadelapsed-Ketro was married, and had two children; the 
exnmhlJr«. fi ni ri° th » eS i ®j d P ?“i aa s00n began to perceive that her in- cotta S e where 1 these scenes had transpired was palled down; the vineyard 
f "” b If 80lutl0D t0 lead a 8,n S le llfe ha d been somewhat nrematnrnl-ir was s 'J ae J. ard no longer; and the sorrows and distresses of their fonner 


announced. 


1 somewhat prematurely i at• u a ° lon&er ti . ana tb6 sorrows and distresses of th 

^ j owner had become a tradition to the neighbourhood, when 

i . . Rfrnniwr omvaW tn _r__ n- . ^ ... r _ 


Italian peasant. 

Bless my soul •” exclaimed Terry, snatching at it; 44 but where are 
the diamonds'’—where is the sotting?” for the picture, which wassome- 
what faded and defaced, was without any setting whatever. 

44 Is that it ?” asked Townshend. 

44 It must be it, though I should hardly have known it again,” returned 
he steward. 44 What have you done with the setting ?—where are the 

•j i__ _ j j •_. . ° 


wanner, ana naa never been heard of since his deoarture. But .lthon.h 


?® d rf ! th him ^ er Promise to become his Wife on his next visitT provided T™ 

a mntr.h? u«..._ tnese 


her father and mother dk not obiecrtW tho mntb® W pr0videi 
^° S ? tb0ir da .?S bter - tlle y did. not think they had ^ 00 , 


grounds for doing. So thS7o^ntTeiu“g ^ined, et^n; 


ranged Marco returned to claim his bride before his master and mhftreW 
quitted Borne; and then earned her off with him to the north 
Now, unfortunately, although Paulina sang like an an-“l she could not 
so much ns write her name; so that the sopliraiio “between horse fund 
aer parents wub entire. Fnr th* firat __ ^tween nersell and 


... ... _ But he had not English enough to comprehend their explanations; so, 

worthy Deonle ctmLl - T?? 0 ^ 1S de P artar ®* although greatly to his own perplexity, and the grief and dismay ot Mrs. Hudson, 

not less desfrons of obtaining IhZ t^lL^he to the Polic^office, George going with 

what had Scorns onitn^ 'll 8 .* 11 ;* ™™’:f 0d ..-ff etberbe coa * d tell them On being interrogated there in French, and informed of what be was 

was the por- 
fact which 
evidently the 



the old man said; and moreover, it had 
though necessity had obliged him to part 


moaLd h1;“at ar S drove taDd tbeir - lu « a °T dowa a ‘ the door?He 
stood at the window watchine tb^ a S aln i whilst Paula and Giuseppe 
■uvK«* *-- . S these unusual proceedings, and woodenii ,r 


■what was to como next. A - ‘r -“““ ” ul ‘ uclllJ o 

' ' with them? ° f C ° Ur8e; lor what could 60 


fine a lady want _ 

sed^™:’ ^*SKt%br , ? hed ? he Carr! ? Se tU1 h bad P 88 ' 

* si D ht, turnea towards the door, which 


interpreted to him. answered 
the one they had lost; 44 for,” 
dress were similar, it is quite im- 
+ bo* Now, although this portrait 

meat. Presently a window' W^wr'^T 11 ^^“8 u “ ms is sadly altered and spoiled since yesterday, which, I suppose, has been 

fair young faces looked out. thrown U P above his head, and two done on purpose, yet it is certainly my lady’s likeness.” 

That is the very Tarantella T , , . - „ , . Upon this the old man was committed, much to his own amazement 

one. y nieua J. have been longing for exclaimed and indignation; and what concerned him still more was, that they took 

“ It’s the very same that MU. n.u i , T . , „ . the picture from him. But although they had got the thief and tho minia- 

“ Oh, what fu? Now we*’ll -itH“ pl 5 y ^ d ’ I u e i'5 1 f :e ’ cned th e other, lure, the gold and the diamonds were not forthcoming; nor could all 
hearing u, play it theTere nex?rimV well 8 haVS the P leas ”° . 


their threats and intreaties induce the old mau to confess what he had 


- How delMitfullv sa-"-^aTli-" w-i T" Iu , ce ‘' . doue with them; and to that effect, with great lamentations and con- 

lline us she°never u. l of3IU S U P her heal, and trition for his own carelessness, Terry wrote to the baronet. The pic- 


telling us she never •’, I er “ 88,a S U P her heal, and trition lor ms own carelessness, Terry wrote to the baronet. The pic- 

0 ° a ' e c °P les ! 8ald the first; whereupon having ture, he said, was retained by the magistrate, or he would have sent it. 
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On receiving this unwelcome intelligence, Sir Henry, who was no_ far- 
ther off than Brighton, came np to London; hut when shown the minis’ 
tore, he was infinitely more puzzled than Terry had been. He saw dif¬ 
ferences' imperceptible to the steward. 

•"’Iris most extraordinary,” saidj^e;. “it is.tho..same^and-yet-it-i* not 
the^ame !'-"Lermrsena~f(3r'tl3e''artist, mid hearwhat he says.” 

The artist said it;was the most incomprehensible thing he ever saw; it 
was not the picture he had painted; it was the work of a French artist, 
he was certain ; and, it most either be a portrait of the same lady, or her 
sister. “ Had she a sister?” 

“ She never had a sister,” said Sir Henry; “ bnt nothing is more prob¬ 
able that some French artist may have taken Lady Massey's like¬ 
ness; hot the singularity is, that it should be precisely in that costume! 
Besides I never heard her say that she had sat for her picture." 

- And' bow should it be in the possession of this old beggar?” said the 


.< ]j e t ossend for him and ask him,” said Sir Henry. So the old foreign¬ 
er was brought to the office, and being introduced into the magistrate’s 
private room, he found himself alone with two strange gentlemen, who 
began to interrogate him in French ; with mnch more civility, however, 
than had been practised towards him before. 

“ You say this is the portrait of your daughter, I understand ?” 

“ Si, signor.” 

“ Pray can you tell me where it was painted, and by whom 7” 

‘•A Paris, par Le Boy.” 

■ “X thought so,” said the artist. 

“And your daughter was a singer at the French opera?” said Sir 
Henry. 

Si, signor.”. 

“ May 1 inquire her name 7” 

“ Paulina Melloni.” 

-• Paulina Melloni! Indeed’ Are you the .father of Paulina Mel- 


“ Si, signor; that is to say, I was. E morta he added with a 
heavy sigh, “ Paulina Melloni is dead.” 

“ She was a great loss to the stage when she withdrew from it,” said 
8ir Henry. “ Pruy, take a chairfor he was passionately fond of mnsic, 
and he was beginning to feel an interest in the father of one of his favonr-. 
ite singers. “ But I am sorry to see the father of Paulina reduced to 
such extremities; what has broughtyou so low 7” 

“Ah! that would be a long story.” returned the old man, “which the 
signor would not care to be troubled with, Paulina left a daughter—a 

dear child_an angel of beauty like herself; and with a voice! - Ah, 

signori, if you had ever heard that voice! Paulina’s was fine; but if you 

had once heard my Nina’s”- . 

“Whose?" erica Sir Henry, starting from his seat. “Did you say 


“ Si, signor,” answered the old man, stepping forward and looking 
eagerly in his face. “ Nina Marabini: for though her real name was 
Melloni, so we always called her.” , 

« Then you are her grandfather, Giuseppe 7” said Sir Henry. , 

“lam,” returned the old man,-dropping into a seat, and almost faint¬ 
ing from agitation; “.where—where is my child ?” 

•• Your Nina is my wife, good friend,” said Sir Henry, giving him his 
hand kindly; “and glad she wfll be to see her grandfather. We sent to 
Spoleto to inquire for you ; and only last week I received a letter from 
my agent, saying you had long left it.” 

We need not attempt to paint the joy of the meeting that ensued be¬ 
tween the old man and his darling; and it is scarcely necessary to ex¬ 
plain, that the same fancy for being painted in the becoming costume 
they had formerly worn had influenced both the young women, and so oc¬ 
casioned the resemblance between the pictures, and the subsequent 
happy discovery. Nina, who had been enticed ont of the garden by 
Michelet’s inimitable flute-playing, and carried off to be educated for the 
stage, had never known her mother’s name, nor had she been acquainted 
with the fact of her having been an opera-singer—poor Paulina’- sad ex¬ 
perience, whatever it was, had given birth to the desire that her child 
should be kept in Ignorance of these circumstances. Nina found herself 
the property of two strangers, who treated her kindly enough, whilst 
they had her taught to read and write, and procured her the first instruc¬ 
tions in singing and music, to which nearly all her time was devoted. 
At first she had grieved very much at the separation from her grandfather 
and grandmother, which, however, she was told had been effected in that 
manner, with their entire concurrence and approbation, in order to spare 
the pain of parting; and that, by and by, she would see them again. 
Young memories are short, and young tears soon dried. Nina delighted 
in music, and her joy in it ere long consoled her; and as she worked con 
amare, she became in due time a most accomplished singer. When the 
period arrived that she was to he produced, her master, who was very 
proud of her, gave a select soiree, to which he invited a few distinguished 
persons to hear her, amongst whom was Sir Henry Massey, who hap¬ 
pened to be at the time in Paris. Her extreme resemblance to the lost 
favourite Paulina Melloni, whom many of the company remembered, 
struck every one. Sir Henry, who was a man of five-and-thiity, amongst 
the rest; and what with looking at her whilst this subject was discussed, 
and what with hearing her sing, he contrived to lose his heart to the de¬ 
butante ; and having refunded to Herbois the cost of her education, in¬ 
stead of appearing on the stage, she became Lady Massey. 

As tor the miniature and the diamonds, they had, by a very ingenious 
process, become the temporary property of that capital dancer. Jack Pear¬ 
son, on the evening of the ball. They were traced to him, and recovered; 
after which experience of his attractive qualities, George not only for¬ 
swore his acquaintance, but made some very vigorous efforts at self-re- 
form, which, alter various alternations and relapses, terminated ultimately, 
to the infinite joy of his mother, in a very satisfactory degree of amend¬ 
ment in his own character and conduct- 
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THE MAIDEN AUNT. NO. HI. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Peooy,” said Owon to me, one morning, as he 
threw himself back in his easy-cltair after completing 
the porusal of the newspaper, " did you know that 
poor Kinnaird had left a daughter 1” 

What an inexplicable creature I am! 1 have 

f taased my forty-fifth birthday, but I cannot yot 
toar that namo uttored without emotion! How¬ 
ever, Owen is tho last person in the world to sus- 
poct such a thing, and the last person I should wish 
to suspect it; so, after a moment’s pauso, I answered, 
in my usual tono, 

“ Yes, I romomber to ltavo heard it. And is sho 
your ward, as well as tho son!” 

“ Even bo,” replied he; “ and an immense heir¬ 
ess sho is—a beauty too, thoy tell mo. She is past 
eighteen, and cannot bo kept any longer at school, 
so I have now tho agreeable task of finding some 
one to tako care of her till sho is pleased to relievo 
me of the responsibility by her marriage, which I 
should think will not bo a very distant event. I 
wish you would lake her off my hands in tho mean 
time.” 

“ My dear Owen, you aro not in earnest. I can¬ 
not fancy any ono less fitted than myself for such a 
charge.” 

"Don’t bo modest, sister. You know, without 
compliment, you aro the very beat manager in tho 
world, and.you have that kind of knack at discover¬ 
ing and indulging tho peculiarities of tho30 with 
whom you live, which would make you an invalu- 
ablo companion." 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted I, in a bantering tone, 
" you made that discovery when you and I tried tho 
experiment of living together eight years ago. I 
gutted you to a nicety.” 

“Oh, then indeed,” returned Owen, making a 
long face and looking a little embarrassed, for the 
oxporiment alluded to had been a complete failuro, 
ana had been abandoned by mutual consent at the 
end of the first month; “ but that, you know, was 
a peculiar caso; and after all, when I think it over, 
I am convinced it was moro my fault than yours— 
wholly my fault, I may say. I am not now exactly 
what I was then." 

" Of cour3o not,” roplied I gravely, “ eight years 
havo been allowed to you sinco then for tho study 
and improvement of your character, and you aro 
doubtless an altered man. Supposo wo try the 
experiment again—I nm perfectly roady, and I have 
no doubt it would come this timo to a widely differ¬ 
ent issue.” 

Owon’s candid and complimentary humor was a 
little at fault hero; ho had not expected to be so 
immediately taken at his word, " Why, to say the 
truth,” began ho, with some confusion," my con¬ 
firmed bachelor habits-” 

. " What are you saying about your confirmed 
bachelor habits 1” cried our friend, Mrs. Alvanley, 
entering tho room, and proving, to Owen at least, a 
very wolcomo interruption to tho conversation. 
" I will not allow any such high treason to bo 
talked in my house.” 

Mrs. Alvanley was a lively, handsome widow, 
about Owen’s own ago; that is to say, somewhere 
on the verge of fivc-and-thirty. She was not defi¬ 
cient in ability, though oxtromely fond of dress and 
amusements—tastes which her small moans gave 
her very few opportunities of indulging. Boforo 
her marriage she had received considerable attention 
from Owen, who, it must be confessed, had always 


been a great flirt, though I do not think that ho had 
evor fairly committed himself with any ono; cer¬ 
tainly not with Mrs. Alvanley. Sho was now sus¬ 
pected of a design of reconquering hor former vassal, 
with how much reason I cannot pretend to say ; but 
it is certain that she liked and sought Owen’s soci¬ 
ety, while lie, on his part, appeared, to a cool looker 
on, quite willing to resumo tho footing, half playful, 
half sentimental, on which ho had formerly stood 
with hor, and quite determined not to advanco an 
inch beyond it. Tho usual residcnco of this lady 
was near Alford, a country town in Devonshire, in 
tho neighborhood of which the happy years of my 
youth had been passed, and where I had many 
friends. At present, howover, a cousin who lived 
at Tcignmouth had lent her a liouso for tho month 
of October, and she had invited Owen and myself 
to become hor guests. 

Owon turned towards her with that air of ready 
deference which, somotimes mingled with a slmdo 
of sarcasm discoverable only by a quick observer, 
characterized hia demeanor towards women, espe¬ 
cially towards those in whoso good graces he 
thought it worth while to secure a place. “ It 
would indeed bo a Tash man who should venture to 
celebrate tho praises of singlo blessedness in your 
presence,” said lie, with an equivocal smile. " But 
you are como in the very nick of timo. I want 
your advocacy. Wo wero talking about tho Kin- 
nairds.” 

“ No such thing,” cried I, “ we wero talking of 
tho timo when Owen and I tried to livo together, 
and found that we couldn’t bear cacli other. Do 
you remember it, Mrs. Alvanley!” 

“ To bo sure I do,” replied she laughing. " All 
the world said there would be a permanent coolness 
in consequence, but I know you both better. Lot 
ns call upon your brother to justify his sharo in tho 
transaction, and afterwards we will hear your de¬ 
fence. Now, Mr. Forde, what havo you to say for 
yourself!” 

Mrs. Alvanley wanted tho fine perception and 
quick feeling which constitute tact, or she would 
havo seen that Owen found tho subject irksomo and 
wanted to get away from it. Iio, however, fell 
readily enough into her playful tono for tho moment. 

,"I will bo judged by you,” cried ho j " no man 
could begin with bettor intentions titan I did—I 
might almost say that no man could havo endured 
more. Patiently did I suffer myself to bo initiated 
into tho mysteries of housekeeping. I knew when 
wo had lnmb in tho liouso, aim when wo had mut¬ 
ton hanging up, and when the cook had tried all 
ovor tho market and there was not such a thing as 
a bit of fish to bo heard of. I was acquainted 
familiarly With the statistics of disease in the poul¬ 
try-yard, and learned gradually to distinguish bo- 
tween pip ami croup. Onco 1 labelled a dozen jars 
of raspberry jam in a singlo morning; another time 
I voluntarily reprimanded the housemaid when 
Peggy was afraid to speak to Iter.” 

“ Owen, how can you be so absurd!” interrupted 
I, laughing, though inwardly annoyed. 

“ Well,” continued ho, still addressing Mrs. 
Alvanley, " all this and more I encountered like a 
man; but at last one morning—I think wo had been 
living together about tlireo weeks—my sister sud¬ 
denly and without preparation, without breaking it 
to me, but as if it were the pleasantest and most 
natural thing in tho world, proposed to mo to give 
a children'8 party !” 

“ Now, Owen, how can you exaggerate so dread¬ 
fully!" cried I. "You know vory well I only 
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wonted to have Emily Drew’s two sweet children,, thing so entirely aupied de la lettre? You do not 
to spend the day with mo.” understand your brother; yet, after all, he is not so 

11 Sweet children, I liavo no doubt they were,’ 1 ' very enigmatical, llut it certainly is necessary to 
returned Owen, “ breathing the very essence of comprehend a person’s character thoroughly, in 
lollipops. But you were to have the little Hand- • order to live happily with him, and so I thins it was 
sons to meet them. I stand to that. I have a vivid I very well that you two gavo up keeping hoiise 
recollection of having a distinct, separato horror of together.” 

the littlo Harrisons, over ami above those two i “ And loft mo at liberty till I should meet with 
sweet Drews.” some one who can and does understand mo,” said 

“ Woll, I bolieve I did talk of it,” said I. Owen, with a bow and smile, which rendered tho 

“There now!” cried Owen, “you see how far compliment so broad as effectually to destroy its 
sho is to be depended on! And there are five of point. “ But don't bo wrathful, Peggy, I am only 
thp littlo Harrisons! Now I leave you to imagine plaguing you. Let us go back to tho Kinnairds.” 
my feelings on suoh an announcement. At first, I “I had forgotten them,” said I, 

thought it was impossible, and then I thought she “ Who aro those Kinnairds!” inquired Mrs. Al- 

was insane; or, said I to myself, havo I been living vanley. 

nil this time in a dream, and am I not a bachelor “ Frank Kinnaird was a great favorite of my 
after all, hut am 1 a married man, and is this my father’s,” replied Owen. “ Ho was ten years older 
wife? For you know it was inconceivable that any than myself, or more; and many and many a tip 
woman, kindly exempted by naturo from the trouble has he given me when I was a schoolboy ana he a 
of children, should endeavor to procure an artificial young man. Poor follow! Ho married a great 
offspring for herself. That was out of the ques- heiress, to pay his debts, I beliove, for ho was im- 
tion.” prudont enough. Sho had a temper which made 

“Owen, you really anger me,” said I; “ Mrs. nis house an absolute Pandemonium; and he had 
Alvanley, how can you let him talk in that man- not been married to her above a twelvemonth, when 
ner? There is no feeling in the world so natural some distant relation died and left him a hundred 
and so pure os tho lovo of children, and I nover can thousand pounds—so he need not have sacrificed 
bear to near him pretend to despiso it; dear littlo himself after all. How many years is it sinco Kin- 
innocent creatures!” naird died, Peggy, do you recollect?” 

“ Dear littlo innocent creatures!” echoed Owon. “Six years this summer,” roturned I, without 
“ Yes, thero they sit, in their clean pinafores and lifting my oyes from my work. Lid I recollect! 
best frooks, looking like u row of complete inno- “ So it is, I declare, said Owon. “ How time 
cents, unable to givo you a rational answer to the slides away! Well, he left me sole guardian to his 
simplest question. And when they warm a littlo, children. Mrs. Kinnaird, I forgot to say, had died 
and begin to play, they aro always hitting their own a year boforo. Tho boy went to collego, of course, 
heads, or kicking your shins by accident; and, if and had a commission in tho guards afterwards, 
they are well brought up, they roar equally at both. Ho is the very counterpart of Ins father in clmrac- 
Your best-meant schemes for their amusement are ter; but, luckily for him, ho had money enough to 
generally humiliating failures, rendering you ridic- waste, so I was not forced to intorfore with his 
ulous in tho eyes of tho bystanders. You begin to amusemonts, and he has now been several years off 
tell them a story, and harangue for five minutes, my hands. Tho girl was younger. She was taken, 
and then find they are not listening to you, or some- at first, by a Scotch aunt, Kinnaird’s sister, who 
thing equally unpleasant. I have myself seen Pog- lived in the Highlands; and, just as I was begin- 
BV steadily troimr to sleep in a cornor for an hour i ning to think that a young lady of her expectations 
togethor, with three liard-hoarted urchins at play must necessarily ncauire a few more accomplish- 
round her, not ono of whom had the charity to go monts than she was likely to get in the region of 
up and startle hor, though she had shut tier eyes gray mountains nnd oat cakes, this aunt very oblig- 
only to induce them to do so. I nover gave a child ingly died, and I ran down thero for a month, got 
a sugar-plum in my lifo, that it did not begin to somo capital grouse-shooting, and brought my fair 
choke immediately. ” ward up to a first-rate London establishment to fin- 

“ AH single men talk in that manner,” said Mrs. ish her education.” 

Alvanley, when she Imd recovered from her laugh- _ “Was she an engaging girl?” asked I, with 
ter; “ wait till you have children of your own.” irrepressible interest. 

“ Yes, I will wait—very patiently too,” answered I “ Sho was rather under fifteen at tho time,” 
Owen; “I would much ratlior have half-a-dozen replied Owen, “ and I havo Lord Byron’s horror of 
kittens than those two sweet little Drews that Peggy budding misses. Besides, she cried without ipter- 
is so fond of, A kitten is at least pretty, and grace- mission during the-whole month, so that I had 
ful, and amusing, which a child is not; and you can really no opportunity of judging of her personal 
always take it by the nape of the neck, and drop appearance, furthor than that she was tnll of her 
it into tho cellar when you are tired of it—a thing ago, and had n most splendid hoad of dark brown 
which 1 should like to do in a similar case with a hair: I remember noticing that particularly.” 
child, if it wore not for tho tumult which mothors “ I dare say she is well-looking enough to pass 
and nurses would bo sure to make about it.” for a beauty when seen through the flattering medi- 

“ I cannot understand how you can luugli at him, um of—-how many thousand pounds?” observed 
Mrs. Alvanley,” said I. ‘‘ To mo it is perfectly Mrs. Alvanley. 

shocking. I have hoard him say before, that he “Sovonty, relumed Owen; “a pretty little 
likos animals better than children, and I never can fortune, is ft pot? Bpt now comes the difficulty: 
bear it. It is degrading to think of those dear little this young lady is eighteen years old: a woman 

immortal souls, and then-” grown, as you see.” 

“ Now, Peggy,” interrupted Owen, “ what cm “ In her own estimation, doubtless," interposed 
you know about the size of their immortal souls ?” Mrs. Alvanley; “ but most girls aro little more than 
“ Come, don't teuze her so,” said Mrs. Alvanley; children at eighteen. She must be classed for a 
“and my dear Miss Fordo, how can you take every- few years more among those hudding misses off 
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whom you and Lord Byron have bo great a hor¬ 
ror.” 

I was inwardly amused as I thought of Mrs. 
Alvanley’s five-and-thirty years. Owen, who was 
growing rather cross as ho found himself so repeat¬ 
edly interrupted in his approaches to the point ho 
was resolved to carry, answered her by saying in 
his blandest tones— 

“Nay, Mrs. Alvanloy, would you have mo be- 
lievo that the mind does not attain to maturity till 
tho person has begun to lose its first bloom! For¬ 
give me for differing from you; but, I remember 
you at eighteen.” 

The lady was effectually silenced, and quito 
uncertain whether she Imd received a.compliment 
or an affront. Owen, who Imd intended to produce 
this very effect upon her, went on triumphantly, and 
finished his history without further disturbance. 

“ Well, as I was observing, Miss Edith Kinnaird 
—(it is exactly the name for a heroine of romance) 
—was eighteen three months ago, and can’t be kept 
at school any longer. My friend, Lady Frances 
Mooro, lias undertaken to superintend her dibut in 
tho spring, so that trouble is off my hands : but 
hero is October, and what in the name of ingenuity 
is to be dono with her in the intorvnl? Now I 
appeal to you, Mrs. Alvanloy, whether it would not 
ho an extremely pleasant thing for Peggy to pass 
tho next five months in an elegant mansion, sur¬ 
rounded with all tho luxuries of lifo, with no other 
drawback than tho society of a high-born and higlily- 
oducated girl, in whom she may bo supposed to feel 
some interest for her father’s sake!” 

“ Were I your sister,” replied Mrs. Alvanloy, 
with animation, “ I should consider such a sugges¬ 
tion as a very great favor. It is exactly tho position 
I should like ; and I also think it is that for which 
I am best fitted. What say you, Miss Fordo!” 

A sudden horror hore camo ovor Owen, that Mrs. 
Alvanloy was going to propose to tako charge of 
Miss Kinnaird hersolf. With his characteristic 
caution, ho felt in a moment tlipt such an arrange¬ 
ment might lead to numberless inconveniences, not 
the least among which he deemed the appearance 
which it would have in the oyes of the world. It 
was far from his intention to have it supposed by 
any ono that he meant to marry Mrs. Alvnnley; so 
lie turned to mo with an appealing engerncss of 
manner, vory unlike his usual nonchalance, and 
very difficult for a sistor to withstand, saying— 

“ My dear Peggy, I am thoroughly and anxiously 
in earnest, and it is not liko you to persist in trifling 
when such is tho case. It would lie still less like 
you, to let any petty obstacles stand in tho way of 
an arrangement so rational, so natural, so thor¬ 
oughly unobjectionable. Your consent will confer 
tho greatest possiblo favor upon ine, and upon your 
old friend’s child ; while it would really bo affecta¬ 
tion to suppose that it will entail any sacrifice upon 
yourself. Wero it likely, or even possible, that it 
should do so, I would bo the last person in tho 
world to ask it of you ; hut I do assure you that 
in suggesting tho plan, I was vory considerably 
influenced by tho Idea of the pleasure that it would 
he tho means of procuring for you.” 

I was touched—impressed—gratified ; in short, I 
gave my consent. And when it was irrevocably 
pronounced, I was a little surprised by discovering 
the advanced state of Owen's arrangements, which 
seemed to prove that ho had counted upon me as an 
auxiliary long before he named the subject to mo. 
He would at least—so he said—spare mo the trouble 
of discussing and deciding; an occupation which ho 
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knew to be peculiarly unsuited to my natural taste. 
So he named the house in which Miss Kinnaird and 
I wore to take up our abode, and which ho appeared 
so sure of obtaining that I could not help suspecting 
that ho had already opened negotiations for it; and 
he even fixed the day on which the young lady was 
to be summoned from tho academic shades of her 
abode in the Regent’s Park. He kindly left it to 
mo to determino the precise number of weeks, days, 
or hours, by which my arrival at Enmoro Ilall was 
to precedo that of Miss Kinnaird ; only suggesting 
that it would be as well if, for the sake of my own 
comfort and convenience, I could manago to have 
about a fortnight quietly to myself, In order that I 
might get thoroughly settled in toy new residence, 
acquainted with my new household, &c, Ac.; so 
that I should bo ready to receive tho young lady in 
a manner satisfactory to myself;—and this modioum 
of liberty was pretty nearly all that was allotted to 
mo in the matter. I did not, however, quarrel with 
this specimen of Owen’s diplomacy; for I havo a 
natural horror of responsibility at all times, and a 
speoial honor of it when Owen is tho party to 
whom I have to answer; so I comforted myself for 
any little injury that my dignity might have sus¬ 
tained by reflecting, that since he lir.u mado every 
arrangement himself, he would have no one but 
himself to blame if tho results should prove unsat¬ 
isfactory. Thus I was able to delight my brother 
by the cheerfulness of my acquiescence in all his 
proposals; and in the plenitude of his triumph ho 
deigned to delight Mrs. Alvanley by reminding her 
that Enmore Hall was only three miles from Alford : 
and assuring her that ho trusted much to her well- 
known kindness for rendering Miss Kinnaird’s so¬ 
journ in that part of tho country agreeable. It was 
settled that I should proceed to Enmore immediately 
after my departure from Toignmouth, and that my 
young oliargo should join me about a fortnight 
later, under the escort of hor brothor, who, Owen 
believed, had taken a shooting-box sumewhere in 
the neighborhood, and who was described as pas¬ 
sionately fond of his sister, and impatiently anxious 
in onjoy every available moment of her society now 
that she was passing from childhood to womanhood. 
Owen hoped to come down himself after Christmas, 
hut was too full of engagements, for the present, to 
determine tho precise timo at which ho would join 
our pnrty. And so the matter ended ; and I was 
left alone to reflect, ns calmly as I could, upon tho 
singular series of trifling circumstances which had 
at last placed me in the position of guardian to tho 
daughter of the only man I had ever loved, and 
who—-the thought is presont to mo, so why should 
I shrink from the word f —had slighted me. I was 
eighteen again, in imagination, so buoyant, so 
happy, so energetic—pursuing a thousand fancies, 
busied with a thousand studios; and he was at my 
side to guide all'by his judgment, to give zest to all 
by his sympathy, and to make my heart beat quick, 
and my cheeks glow, by thoso admiring looks and 
approving words, so immeasurably different from 
compliments, because they are always involuntarily, 
and often unconsciously, offered—so sweet, I must 
now writo—so dangerously sweet, when they come 
from one whom we love as a friend, and look up to 
as. a superior. Was it wonderful that I mistook all 
this for the Indication of a feeling which 1 have now 
no right to beliovo that ho ever entertained! Yet 
I am acting a part, even to myself, when I say that 
I do not believe it. I thought of our parting, of 
the warmth, tho devotion of his manner, so far out¬ 
stripping the mero intimacy which, in some sort, 
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justified its oxprossion. I novor saw him after¬ 
wards. Tidings came, first of imprudence, then of 
oxtravagance—repeated, reckless, unpardonable ex¬ 
travagance—and three years after that parting, I 
heard of his marrying, os Owen said, “ an hoircss, 
to pay his debts!” What those three years were 
to mo I do not wish to remember, and it would be 
useless to describe. The beauty of my lifo had 
departed from me, But, thank God, it went but 
for a season, and has returned, though iu another 
and less radiant shape. In tho expansiveness and 
activity of those affections which I once thought 
I would novor again suffer to cling around aught 
upon earth, I have found health and happiness for 
my wounded spirit. Of the holier discipline,' under 
which I trust that I am learning to chasten thoso 
exuberant affections, or rather to guide them into a 
channel where tlioro can bo no overflow, and fasten 
them upon an object where thcro can be no disap¬ 
pointment, I dare scarcely presumo to speak; yet 
incomplete indeed would be tho record of my thank¬ 
fulness for what I have endured, and for tho peace 
which has been vouchsafed to me, did I omit all 
allusion to my true romody, my real strength, my 
only sure hope. But enough, and more than 
enough, of this; tho mnro deeply I feol that tho 
concerns of daily life ought to bo pervaded and 
sanctified by a spirit of devotion, tho moro reveren- 
ently do I desire to senarato and to solemnizo all 
distinct expression of that spirit—that so wo lower 
not our religion to tho level of our habitual thoughts 
and common words; but rather jealously guard its 
elevation, and seek, if wo may, gradually to lift 
thorn to it. 

****** 

CHAPTER II. 

I sat alone in tho pretty drawing-room of En- 
more Hall, for I had not invited Mrs. Alvanley to 
assist mo in receiving Miss Kinnaird, though she 
paid me a morning visit of two hours’ duration, on 
tho day which Owen had fixed for his ward’s arri¬ 
val. It was perhaps churlish of mo, but my feel¬ 
ings woVo really and deeply interested, and I did 
not want either to make conversation, or to have it 
made for mo. I don’t tl\ink I am by nature senti¬ 
mental, and I am quite suro that, in the present in¬ 
stance, I havo neither sought nor permitted tho 
peculiar stato of mental solf-indulgcnco, to which 
the world satirically affixes that epithet; but I was 
quite surprised at tho degree of my own emotion 
when the sound of wheels on the frost-crisped gravel 
—as quick, as light, and as traceless as the passage 
of feelings across _ a world-hardened hoart—an¬ 
nounced that my visitor was actually come. I never 
can sit still on the sofa in the drawing-room, when 
I know that a porson whom I wish to welcome is 
entering tho hall-door. I have been repoatedly told 
that it is a weakness, and that it cannot hasten the 
meeting by moro than half a minute, and I admit 
' the truth of the objection; novortlieless, it is ono of 
thoso cases in which I would not, if I could, be 
otherwise than weak. Heaven help poor human 
nature, if tho mi bono question is to bo asked in 
matters of affection 1 Those little exuberances, 
those delicious exaggerations, are just the very 
touohes on which its beauty depends—the bloom on 
the butterfly’s wing, needless to it, perhaps, as a 
mere flying machine, but everything to it as a but¬ 
terfly. I remember once stopping in a diligence, 
at mght, to take up a Norman countrywoman j she 
Was parting from hor husband and child; and many 
were the long farowells which thoy exchanged ere 
she entered tho vehicle. But when sho was fairly 


in, and we wore beginning to move, she nearly dis¬ 
located her own neck and my shoulder by stooping 
out of tho window to give an extra and most incon- 
Veniont kiss to tho little boy, who was hold up by 
his papa to receive it. Sho had been hugging him 
to her heart’s content tho moment before—but all 
the sweetness of her affection was concentred in 
that last unnecessary salute; I positively loved her 
for it; and though I travelled in her company dur¬ 
ing thirteen sultry hours, and sho chewed garlio and 
shut the windows, such was tho potency of that 
little indication of heart, that I had not arrived at 
hating her when wo parted. But all this while 
Miss Kinnaird is on tho carriage stops; I must 
hasten to assist hor in 1 descending. Sho roturned 
my greetings with n warmth that was moro than 
merely polite, and an easo which seemed to mo 
scarcely natural at tho shy and girlish ago of 
eighteen. Hor bonnet nnd voil nearly hid hor face, 
but hor unusual height, and singularly graceful 
figure, struck me at once; I had no timo to analyze 
my impressions, for she passed quickly up stairs, 
attended by her own maid, and pionconed by mine, 
to make a hasty toilette after her journey, whilo I 
was left to recoivo nnd entortnin hor brother. 

Captain Frank Kinnaird, an olcgnnt-looking 
young man, with very pleasing manners, nnd with 
no importunate resemblance to his father in look, 
tone, or air, first introduced himself to mo, and then 
performed the samo ceremony by his friond Captain 
Everard—a tall, stiff-looking person, whoso appa¬ 
rition surprised mo not a littlo—and tho two gentle¬ 
men then followed mo into Uie drawing-room. 

“ We trespass on your hospitality rather unwar¬ 
rantably,” said Frank, as ho established himself on 
tho corner of the sofa j “ but tho lights in your 
windows suggesting visions of firo annsofa. tea and 
muffins, wero really too tempting to bo resisted by 
two travelworn and frost-bitten mortals at this hour 
of a November night.” 

I said something civil about hoping to seo him nt 
Enmore Hall whilo his sister continued to ho its in¬ 
mate, as ofton as his loisure would permit: and I 
concluded with a half-dubious bow to his silent 
friend, who immediately acknowledged tho compli¬ 
ment. 

“ You aro very kind,” said he, with gravo polite¬ 
ness; “and the prospect is peculiarly agreeable 
when contrasted with our bachelor establishment at 
Acton Cottage. Neither of us can trust tho other 
to make tea; and, ns wo havo only ono tea-pot, and 
tho cook refuses to boil water for us moro than twice 
a day, wo are obliged to take it by turns to go with¬ 
out ‘the cup which cheers but not inebriates.’ ” 

I was puzzled by tho extreme quietness of man¬ 
ner with which this speech was delivered, and 
scarcely knew whetlior to laugh or not. My in¬ 
stinct, which is seldom at fault in detecting at onco 
thoso who aro likely to prove uncongenial oh fur¬ 
ther acquaintance, had inspired mo with an impulse 
of dislike to Captain Evornrd at tho moment in 
which ho was so unexpectedly introduced to my 
notice. I cannot dony that ho looked like a gentle¬ 
man, nnd some peoplo might even have thought 
him good-looking; but ho was palo, gravo, and 
orcct; and I mado up my mind that ho would provo 
to be sickly, storn, and formal; and I was not to 
bo shaken in this determination by an easo of man¬ 
ner, and an expression of humor about tho mouth, 
which seemed to indicate hotter things. Accord¬ 
ingly, I addressed myself principally to Frank Kin- 
naira, and expressed a clmritablo hope that his 
sister was not ovor-tired with her journey. 

“ Sho will be quite restored to-morrow,” was his 
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answer, 1 and you will then bo ablo to make ac¬ 
quaintance with each other—a process which I fan¬ 
cy that ladles can accomplish far moro rapidly than 
gontlcmen. I think I may venture to say, thauMiss 
Fordo will find no reason to regret the kindness 
which has induced her to tako charge of Edith— 
eh, Everard V’ 

“ Miss Kimmird is perfectly faultless in person, 
manners, mind, and hoart,” returned the gentleman 
thus appealed to. “ I am qualified to pronounco 
this opinion, for it is full twenty-four hours sinco I 
was introduced to her.” 

“ Ah, you laugh at mo,” cried Kinnaird, good- 
humoredly j 11 but I have tlio satisfaction of fcoling 
sure, that if you had such n sister of your own, you 
would bo just as proud of her as I am.” 

“ Tlioro cart bo no doubt of that,” answored Cap¬ 
tain Everard. ‘‘Short os our acquaintance has 
been, I am beginning to feel proud of her already.” 

“ Wo won’t attend to him, Miss Fordo,” ex¬ 
claimed Kinnaird, turning to mo; “ ho is an incor¬ 
rigible cynic—a fellow that does n’t boliovo in tho 
existence of anything good upon tho faco of tho 
earth.” 

“ A comprehensive assertion that,” coolly re¬ 
marked Captain Everard, by way of cotnmont. 

“ But,” proceeded Frank, without minding him, 
“lam afraid of saying too much about Edith be¬ 
forehand, you know, lest you should bo disap¬ 
pointed i and I know I may naturally bo supposed to 
bo partial. I dare say slio is nothing wonderful— 
much like other young ladies; but sho has had 
many advantages in education, and sho has certainly 
mado tho most of them-r-not that sho is a blue¬ 
stocking—(I bate blue-stockings!)—nor ono of 
those moving automatons of accomplishments that 
ono dares not como near, for fenr one should touch 
tho spring by accident, and they should go off into 
a bravura, or a German drama: no, sho lias no pe¬ 
dantry or affectation about her, of any kind ; but,” 
and hero lie luwered his voice, nnd assumed a con¬ 
fidential air, “I can’t help speaking to you as an 
old friend, because I have heard so much of you 
and yours in days long gono by. Sho really is a 
very attractive sort of girl; and when sho is pre¬ 
sented noxt spring, wo really do expect that sho 
will mako a sensation.” 

“ Don’t bo afraid of speaking too warmly to mo,” 
cried I, delighted at his animation in his sister’s be¬ 
half. "lama very old-fashioned porson in most 
of my opinions, and I always suspect tho genuine¬ 
ness of an affection which is afraid to show its 
face.” 

Captain Everard gavo mo a peculiar look, which 
seemed to express, “How much I could say in an¬ 
swer to that sentiment; but I am not going to say 
anything.” (I have often observed this kind of 
expression in tho oyes of highly argumentative per¬ 
sons, when their acquaintance with you is as yet 
too recent to justify their attacking you for ovory 
word you uttor, and when, consequently, thoy are 
just endurablo—which, when tho compassionate 
restraints of good-breeding drop away, they are not.) 
He then turned to his friond, and said— 

“ Miss Kinnaird is highly accomplished, I know j 
yet I own I did fancy that her touch on tho piano 

“ I don’t know what fault you can find with her 
touch on tho piano,” replied Frank, shortly. “ That 
fellow Thalborg said it was excellent, when he 
heard tier, and I should think ho know rather more 
about it than either you or I. But how absurd I 
am!" added he, '’■becking himself, “ or rather, how 


absurd you are 1 Why, you have never heard her 
play at all.” 

“ Of course not,” answered Everard ; “ for even 
you would hardly reckon among her perfections tho 
power of introducing a pianoforte into lior travelling- 
carriage. Neithor did I find fault with her touch: 
I only just mentioned it—and lo! you hurl aside 
that poor inefficient mask of polite indifference di¬ 
rectly, and show a scowling face, with defiance in 
overy lino. And I am sure Miss Fordo will approvo 
of me for having produced this effect, for I have 
just heard tier say that sho likes aflcction to show 
its faco boldly, and go flaunting and shouting about 
the streets and markets to tho tunc of ‘ I love her, 
how I love her!’ ” 

His emphasis was so gravely comic as he pro¬ 
nounced these words, that I could not help laugh¬ 
ing, though it was at myself. I had no time to 
undertake my defence, for, at this moment, Miss 
Kinnaird entered, and tho attention of two of the 
party, at loast, was immediately absorbed by her. 

I was absolutely astonished ut tho splendor of 
her beauty. Descriptions of person aro proverbially 
ineffective, yet I must try to givo some idea of her 
peculiar characteristics. I liuvo already said that 
sho was moro than usually tall; but the moulding 
of her figure was at once so round and so dolicate, 
that whilst her worst foe could not linvo dared to 
call her lanky, her most injudicious admirer would 
never liavo thought of describing her ns “ a fine 
woman.” Her head was small almost to a fault, 
covered with that abundance of dark hair which 
had mado such an impression upon Owen, and 
which was drawn back from her brow, nnd bniidod 
together in one interminable length of glossy plait, 
arranged so as to form a nsitural coronet. Her 
forehead was low and wido j tho eyebrows and 
eyelashes nearly black ; tho eyes deep-sot, almond- 
shaped, and of tho darkest possible gray ; tho noso 
high and exquisitely chiselled; tho mouth smull, 
full, and with that peculiar curve of lip which is 
almost disdainful when in repose. Sho moved lilts 
a queen of nature's making, and it was impossible 
to look at her without mentally agreeing with her 
brother’s opinion, that a creature so gifted, both by 
nature and fortune, would, indeed, “mako a sen¬ 
sation” when sho should appear in the gay world 
for which sho was intended. I found that I was 
losing mysolf in molancholy wonder whothcr she 
would not bo utterly spoiled by tho dangerous ad¬ 
miration of the multitude, and what would be her 
final destiny : bo I shook off my meditative humor 
at once, ana set to work in good earnest to make 
myself and my tea as agreealilo to my visitors ns I 
could. 

Wo naturally fell into conversation upon Alford 
and its neighborhood, Miss Kinnaird inquiring into 
tho nature and number of its picturesque attractions, 
witli tho eagerness of n London-bred girl, whose 
conceptions of country enjoyments derive their beau¬ 
tiful colpring from the recollection of a happy child¬ 
hood spent among woods and waters, flowers and 
birds. This was a point on which 1 could bo elo¬ 
quent, and I counted up, with animation almost 
equal to her own, tho walks and viows to which I 
lioped to introduce tier, lamenting all tho while that 
her first acquaintance with tho soft and various 
lovoliness of Devonshire should ho mado in tho leaf¬ 
less month of November. 

“ Edith does not ask you about the men and 
women of the placo, you perceive,” cried Frank 
Kinnaird, mockingly, yet with an evident wishto 
call my attention to the simplicity of his sister’s 
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tastes. “ She is a very romantic young lady j all 
her sympathies oro for hills, meadows, and water¬ 
falls. liut I—who am a matter-of-faot person, who 
livo by eating, drinking, and talking, and am resolved 
10 'obtain ns many pleasant helps to those three 
grand occupations as I oan for tho next month or 
two—I may perhaps bo permitted to inquire what 
kind of society is attainable at Alford?” 

“ Your sistor is infinitely indebted to you, Kin¬ 
naird,” said Captain Evorard. “She was just 
coming to that question. She, however, would 
huvo been compelled to ask it in a circumlocutory 
manner, and with an air of nonchalance, as if it 
dropped out by accident, so as not to incur the 
reproach of fooling any interest in her fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; while you are ablo to obtain the information 
she wants openly, without tho troublo of manoeu¬ 
vring, or the danger of disguise. You aro an 
invaluable friend.’* 

11 That is a part of your system of having no faith 
in anybody,” said Miss Kinnaird, quickly. 

“My system of having no faith in anybody!" 
repeated he, with an air of astonishment; “ I did 
not know I had such a system. Pray how did you 
find it out ?” 

“ I dare say,” exclaimed sho, ovading the ques¬ 
tion, “ you do not believe in tho reality of my love 
of beautiful country; you think I say it for effect, 
and that I am ashumed to express my true opinions, 
and think it very fine to assume indifference to 
everything except the beauties of nature, and, per¬ 
haps, books. But you are quite mistaken. I am 
not in the least ashamed of owning that I am vory 
fond of society; that I delight in balls, and that! 
shall bo excessively glad to hear that there is any 
chance of my going to one at Alford. Only you 
know,” she added, turning to me, “ that is no_con¬ 
tradiction to my loving a fine view, and enjoying a 

country walk.” 

“ Far from it,” answered I; “ tho more keen 
ono's perceptions of pleasure are, the more com¬ 
prehensive they are likely to be—at least, that is 
my idea.” 

“ Your system, you moan, Miss Forde,” said 
Captain Everard. “ We have all got systems, only 
we don’t know what thoy are till this lady is so 
good as to find them out for us. If I chose, 1 could 
dispute every assertion which Miss Kinnaird made 
in her last speech, especially tho closing ono; but 
I am so mucli interested to know how sho discov¬ 
ered my system, that I cannot rest till she has told 
me. You won’t refuse to explain, will you?” 
added he, addressing himself directly to her. 

The young lady blushed, but did not seem at all 
disposed to retreat from what sho had said. “Oh,” 
she replied, “ people who have the sort of views 
that you have, cannot conceal them if they would. 
One sees it all immediately. The manner in which 
you listened to Frank’s account of his two friends, 
at dinner to-day, showed me at once what you 
thought." 

“ Indeed!” said he, apparently much amused. 
“ Miss Fordo, I am afraid you will find your com¬ 
panion very dangerous. You will stand committed 
to unknown and elaborate systems, not by the words 
you spoak, but by tho manner in which you listen; 
and at dinner too, when one is apt to fancy that 
observation is at rest, and the stricter restraints of 
sooiety may be a little relaxed. You will never be 
safe; and I really know not what advice to give 
you, for the last refugo of a cautious mind—silence 
—is converted into an ambush of the enemy.” 

“ Listening is often a groat deal more expressive 


than talking,” said Miss Kinnaird, with playful 
determination; “ besides, you were not wholly 
silont.” 

“Ispoke, did I?” cried ho. “I feel infinitely 
gratified to think that my words should have made 
so deep an impression.” 

I came to Edith’s assistance hore, for this last 
stroke evidently disconcerted her a little. “ What 
is the story of Captain Kinnaird’s two friends,” 
asked I, “ which lias given rise to this war of 
words? I cannot deoido which of you is wrong till 
I know the whole history,” 

' “ Oh! I ’ll enlighten you,” cried Frank: “ Ever¬ 
ard, you know, is not in our regiment now; he 
exchanged more than two years since, and has been 
to the West Indios, and had tho yollow fever, &o, 
&c., and that is why ho is down here with me, on 
sick leave, recruiting a little. So ho was asking 
mo after some of pur old friends to-day ; and, 
among other histories, I told him of a fellow of the 
name of Harrison, whom wo both know very woll, 
and who has just sold out, and bought laud in Aus¬ 
tralia. A strange fancy it is, to he sure, and ho 
has persuaded another follow of ours—Milford 
(Everard, you did n’t know Milford, ho was aAer 
your time)—to join him, and thoy sunk tho price 
of their commissions, and such private property as 
they had besides, in the purchase of I don’t know 
how many acres, somewhere boyond Sydney, and 
they sailed last month, and aro gono to set up farm¬ 
ing together: the only wise part of the plan seems 
to me to be their going togother, for thoy wore 
always uncommonly great cronies; and it will cer¬ 
tainly be bettor for them to havo enoli other to talk 
to, instead of settlors and natives, and those sort of 
people.” 

“ And I believe tho head and front of my oflfend- 
ing,” said Captain Everard to Miss Kinnaird, 
“ was, that I ventured to think it tho only, or tho 
most, unwise part of the plan! Did I do anything 
worse than that—except listen?” 

Sho laughed, and replied—“Oh yes, you did 
much worse. When Frank told you that thero 
was a real friendship botween them, you said you 
hoped it might last. ’ 

“ Upon my word, Edith,” cried her brother, 
joining Captain Evorard and myself in tho laugh 
which these words elicited, “it was a very chari¬ 
table hope of Everard’s, fori am sure if it does not 
last, the poor follows will be in pretty noarly tho 
most uncomfortable situation that I can imagine. 
Would you havo had him hope that it might not 
last?” 

“ Yes, I think I may retort upon my assailant,” 
added Evorard. “I won’t bo so very goneral in 
my assertion; but it is pretty evidently Miss Kin¬ 
naird’s system to havo no faith in me.” 

“ Oh, the tone in which you said it!” persisted 
she; “ it implied such a disbelief in the possibility 
of its lasting. You may laugh, if you please, but 
I am sure it did. Now, can you say—truly and 
honestly—that you do not oxpeot them to quarrel 
almost immediately ?” 

“ I believe, on my honor and conscience,” replied 
Captain Everard, with solemnity, “ that by this 
day six months—I say six months, because I liko 
to be on the safe side—they will not be upon 
spoaking terms.” 

“There!” oried Edith, in triumph. “Was I 
not right? But how I pity you!” 

“ You pity mo,” rejoined he, “ beonuse I have a 
little more experience in human nature than it is 
possible or natural that you should have- Well, 
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if such experience be profitable, I will allow that it 
is riot very exhilarating. But I havo this great 
advantage, that I am not undergoing perpetual dis¬ 
appointments. Knowing tho truth of that wise old 
saying, that ‘every man has his price,* lam neither 
exuberantly confident nor jealously suspicious; but 
I pay for what I get, and never consider myself ill- 
used, unless, as sometimes happens, I don’t get 
what I have paid for.” 

“ Is it really possible 1” exclaimed Edith, casting 
up her eyes, while her face glowed with generous 
and indignant astonishment. 11 Can I be hearing 
such words said in earnest! Oh, how glad, how 
thankful I am that tliero is not one sparx of truth 
in them—that there aro such tilings as friendship, 
and honor, and nobleness—that there aro, have 
boen, and will bo, men who would dio sooner than 
do what their conscience disapproved, though they 
might gain kingdoms by doing it! But it makes 
me uncomfortable to hear it said—though I know 
how false it is.” 

She stopped, seemingly quite abashed at her own 
warmth. “ Evcrard is quizzing you, Edith,” said 
her brother; “lie is only trying to put you in a 
passion, and I must say ho has succeeded.’’ 

“ He is putting mo in a passion also,” said I, 
“and I dare say that is more than ho intended. 
Captain Evernrd, we cannot allow these assertions 
to pass. Surely you are not in earnest.” 

Ho turned to mo with a half-laugh, os though ho 
had scarcely expected mo to interposo with so much 
animation, and felt that a little moro seriousness 
was necessary in replying to mo than ho had thought 
it incumbent on him to assume towards the younger 
lady, with whoso undisguised warmth of feeling he 
seemed to bo amusing himself a little unguardedly. 

“ Why, I nin not going to maintain,” lie an¬ 
swered, “ that tho literal sense of tho words is true. 
—I don’t say, that every man has his prico actually 
in pounds, shillings, und pence. But 1 think we 
can scarcely confute tho assertion taken in a wider 
signification. I don’t think wo find many men who 
can resist tcmplntion if only it assail them on their 
weak point, whatever that may happen to be. Most 
of the instances of heroic virtue concerning which 
society is eloquent seem to mo to resolvo them¬ 
selves into this, that the man was tried where he 
happened to be strong, and so withstood the trial 
easily enough. A generous man is tompted to do 
a mean action—tempted, that is, by some arrange¬ 
ment of oxtornal circumstances which makes such 
an action easy and profitable. Ho docs not do it, 
simply because lie docs not feel tho slightest incli¬ 
nation to do it, and the world cries out in admira¬ 
tion. But let the samo man bo tempted to fly into 
a passion, ahd ten to one, lie yields to the impulse 
without a struggle. The tomptor lias only to pay 
his price, and lie wins his proy immediately.” 

“ This seems to me sophistical,” said I; “ but I 
am not logician enough to arguo with you. Ac¬ 
cording to this reasoning, I suppose that a man who 
had so schooled Ills mind as to make his impulses 
good instead of evil, would possess no merit at 
all.” 

“ Pardon me,” cried he, “ I was speaking of 
real? modern, living men, such as we see around 
us. The character you describe is not to bo mot 
with among them—I was speaking of a man who 
is governed by his temperament—I should hardly 
venture to speak at all of one who had learned to 
govern it.” 

“ You have a bad opinion of human nature.” 

“I have indeed,” replied he, gravoly, “a very 


high opinion of what it might be—a very low opin¬ 
ion of what it is.” 

“And you do not believe in friendship 1” ex¬ 
claimed Miss Kinnaird; “ that seems to me the 
strangest of all your opinions. I always thought 
thero was so much real friendship among military 
men ; there is such close and constant companion¬ 
ship, such unrestrained intimacy, such mutual de¬ 
pendence and forbearanco. Why do you smile 1 I 
am sure it is tho general rule—I am sure Frank 
thinks so.” 

“ And so the tie which unites two red coats is in 
your eyes a holy and romantio thing! Forgive mo 
if I say * that seems to me tho strangest of all your 
opinions,’ I should like to hear your notions of a 
military life.” 

“ I ought to know something on tho subject,” 
answered she, coloring a good deal. “ I am a sol¬ 
dier’s sister.” 

“In tho days of chivalry—in which you ought 
to have lived (you will at least agreo with me in 
that)—such friendships as those which you aro 
imagining to yourself, may havo been common 
enough,” observed Captain Everard. “Men to 
whom tho profession of arms was a sacred thing, 
to be entered on with fast, prayer, and vigil, who 
had again and again faced death sido by side, not 
with tne bravado of physical indifference, but with 
the reverent fearlessness of Christian faith, whoso 
vow of brotherhood was ussumed before God, and 
blessed by tho church—don’t you think such men 
ns theso must have been very nico?” added ho, 
with a sudden change of tono and manner, as he 
encountered Edith’s kindling eyes. 

Sho made him no answer at all, and aftor a 
moment’s pause ho proceeded, “ But what do you 
suppose is tho progress of n friendship between two 
kniglus of modern times—degenerate creatures that 
they aro! It begins over the mess tablo, when the 
heart is warmed uy a few additional glasses, and is 
in tho most favorable state for tho reception of a 
deep and lasting impression; it is cemented by 
sympathy nnd mutual assistance in practical jokes, 
and the noble contention of singlestick; and, in the 
higher cases, though even these are by no means 
rare, tho friend, emphatically so called, seals his 
dovotion by becoming second in that rational and 
Christian recreation, a duel! A bond thus hal¬ 
lowed may naturally bo expected to outlast time 
itself." 

“ Come, come, Everard, this won’t do at all,” 
cried Kinnaird, taking up the cudgels; “ why, my 
dear fellow, your arguments are as flimsy as pos¬ 
sible. I ’ll say nothing about your knights of old, 
though, if tlioy began tnoir friendships, as I dare say 
they did, over noblo wine of Xeres, and cemented 
them at tilts and tourneys, I don’t see why they 
need despise our mess tables and singlestick. But 
if you mean to say, that thero does not often exist 
between brother-officers a friendship as true, as 
refined, and as lasting, as can over bo met with in 
the world, I say you aro mistaken. Why, you are 
ourself a proof to tho contrary. Think what you 
ave been to mo!” 

“ My dear Frank,” said Everard quickly, “ I am 
arguing with tho ladies; you are not to interest 
yourself in the matter at nil. Besides, I am quite 
sure that I shall have Miss Kinnaird on my side 
here. I know, if she will only be so charitable to 
confess it, that she has a much higher opinion of the 
knights of old than of her majesty’s army at the 
present day. Now have you not, Miss Kinnaird ?” 

“ If Edith would rather have a great murdering 
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baron who could neither road nor write, than an ■ 
accomplished, educated, rational man, I can only: 
say she is very foolish,” observed Kinnaird. 

“You could not possible say anything milderj 
under tho circumstances,’’ returned his friend, i 
“ But I see I must take you homo, where wo can 
arguo the question at our leisuro. We are keep¬ 
ing the ladies up unconscionably late aftor your sis¬ 
ter’s fatigue.” 

Frank rose at this hint, and the gentlemen took 
thoir leave. “ I am afraid I go away in disgrace,” 
said Captain Evorard, ns ho shook hands with me, 
“but you have a vory charitable expression of 
countenance, and I shall trust to you, first to forgive 
mo yoursolf, and then to mnko my peaco with that 
young lady, with whom 1 can scarcely venturo to 
shako hands.” 

“ If I thought you woro really and thoroughly in 
earnest,” rejoined she, doubtfully, “ I should think 
a great deal worso of you than I do.” 

“ Thon I bog you will continue to suppose mo in 
jest,*’ cried ho, as ho quitted tho room. 

“ That is a singular person,” said I, when we 
woro loilalono. “Is ho a vory intimate friond of 
your brother’s?” 

“ Tho dearest friond Frank has in the world,” 
replied Edith; “ I have been hearing Captain 
Everard’s praises over since ho got his first com¬ 
mission ; I believe ho has a groat many good qual- j 
ities, and ho has been invaluable to Frank—and his i 
conversation is interesting—one could not go to 
sleep over it ns one so often feels inclined to do 
with commonplace people—but I cannot say that I 
like him.” 

“ I should not like him for a friond,” I obsorved 
cautiously. 

“ I dislike him oxcessivcly,” cried she, with 
onorgy. And so wo parted for the night. 

What a number of little worlds rcvolvo, unsus¬ 
pected, under tho uniform surface of that complex 
and mysterious thing, society! The only words 
spoken that ovening which had penetrated into my 
heart, and which remained there, wero the careless 
expressions of Frank Kinnaird, “ that ho looked 
upon mo as an old friend because he had heard so 
much of me in his childhood.” Amid the intor- 
minablo musings which arose out of this little sen¬ 
tence, I fell asleep. 

chapteb in. 

£dith and I had scarcely finished breakfast, the 
following morning, when Mrs. Alvanloy arrived. I 
was not disposed to thwart her ovidont wish to bo 
considered “ono of the family,” and I allowed her 
full scope for ingratiating herself with my fair young 
charge, of which she proceeded to avail herself by 
paying Miss Kinnaird tho most marked attention, 
implying rather than expressing (every young lady 
will understand how this may bo done) a very live¬ 
ly degree of admiration of her personal charms, and 
■volunteering a description of tho principal families 
of tho neighborhood, which she gave with some 
spirit and piquancy, nnd a little ill-nature. 

“ You are new to this style of society , my denr,” 
she concluded, “ and you will be not a little amused 
as its Involved and nicely-balanced machinery grad¬ 
ually opens to your observation. Happy girl! 
You don’t oven know the difference between the 
* town set’ and ‘ the county families’—tho brand 
of disgraco nnd tho badge of'honor; neither are you 
aware of that mysterious system of progression by 
which you riso in gentility as you rotreat from tho 


baloful procinots of the town. Now, the wife of a 
gentleman farmer who lives in a 1 place of his 
own’—Heaven savo the mark!—three miles up the 
country, is too ologant to visit the lady of an officer, 
whose family is ton times better than her own, but 
who is so unfortunate as io dwell within the turn¬ 
pike. Then you must learn to distinguish the gra¬ 
dation of costume, which delicately marks tho va¬ 
rious classes, from the Parisian capote nnd gaudy 
satins of the attorney’s lady, to the straw bonnets 
and sober-tinted garments of tho member’s wife and 
daughters, aristooraoy increasing as outward show 
of it diminishes. All this you will see with your 
own eyes next Sunday.” 

“ Next Sunday!” repeated Edith innocently. 
“ What happens then?” 

“ Why, you go to ohurch, to ho sure,” replied 
Mrs. Alvanloy, “ and you will thon lmvo an oxcol- 
lent opportunity of seeing all the varieties assem¬ 
bled together, and, if you class them according to 
bonnots, remembering tho rule I have given you, 
you can’t fail of discovering tho two extremes at 
once, though you will requiro a little practico to 
discern accurately the intermediate grades.” 

“ I will bo vory attontivo,” said Edith, with a 
glanco of oxtremo amusement at me, “ nnd I daro 
say, by tho third or fourth Sunday, I shall know 
them all asunder, and bo able to reckon them over 
separately in my mind while tho serfnon is going 
on. Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh fio!” cried Mrs. Alvanloy, playfully; “ don’t 
let Miss Fordo think that I am corrupting your 
principles. You must listen to tho sermon, of 
courso j Mr. Lymes is a very fino preacher.” 

“Then am I to count tho bonnets during 
ors?” demanded Edith pertinaciously, 
er instructress socmcd a little embarrassed. 
“Nay, you aro rather severe,” she said ; "I did 
not of courso mean that. But ono has plenty of 
time for such things during tho going in and coming 
out.” 

“ Preparation for service—and practical result 
produced by it—I understand exactly,” said Edith ; 
nnd then added quickly, ns if afraid she was being 
too satirical, “ but Mrs. Alvanloy, that is the reg¬ 
ular conventional description of vulgarity nnd gen¬ 
tility which you have given—that classing people 
by their dress. I don’t think it holds pood in real¬ 
ity—at least I’m suro it would not with me, for I 
would never put on an unbecoming poke bonnet 
for the sake of looking aristocratic in a country 
church.” 

“ I admire that sentiment,” cried Captain Evcr- 
ard, entering tho room with Frank Kinnaird ; “ it 
is as genuine ns it is boldly expressed. No higher 
principle can bo proposed to a young lady than that 
of always doing, thinking, and wearing, whatever 
is most becoming.” 

Miss Kinnaird was a little out of countenance, 
but laughed heartily. 

“ Well,” she said, “ it is what we all do, only 
wo aro hot all bravo enough to confess it.” , 

“Vory truo,” roturned ho; “and it is a fine 
thing to do what you have done—-namely to bring 
your avowed principles to the samo lovcl as your 
aoiions.' Wo won’t inquire how you have achieved 
it, but will leave the imagination to conclude that 
it was by raising the one—not by lowering the 
other.” 

“Oh, I can’t contend with you,” exclaimed 
Edith. “ But I was in hopes that a night’s rest 
would have produced a happier frame of mind. I 
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laid your misanthropy last night to tho account of 
your fatiguing journoy, but I begin to bo afraid that 
it is inhoront.” 

“ Yes,” ho ropiiod, " I was born with a cold 
heart and a sour temper, and I am glad of it. It 
saves a world of trouble. All thoso sentiments 
which you will lmvo to learn by a tedious and af¬ 
flictive process, which I won’t pain you by describ¬ 
ing, como to mo naturally.” 

“ They aro not sentiments at all,” cried Edith. 
“ Don’t degrade tho word by such an application.” 

“ Give them a name, then,” said ho. “ What 
shall I call them 1” 

“ You may call them prejudices and mistakes, if 
you please,’’ answered Miss ICinnaird smiling ; “I 
dare not, you see, befcauso I have not known you 
long enough.” 

1 interrupted tho combatants by introducing Cap¬ 
tain Evcrard to Mrs. Alvanloy. After the usual 
civilities had been exchanged, ho said, addressing 
himself to mo, “ I have had an adventuro this morn¬ 
ing, and I am oager to tell it.” 

“Indeed!” cried I, “pray indulgo yourself. 
Wo aro all anxious to hear.” 

“ Wo woro alone in tho drawing-room at Acton 
cotlago,” ho began. “ I was studying ; Kinnaird 
was smoking a cigar.” 

“// ” cried Frank indignantly, “ I was not doing 
anything of tho sort. And ns to your studies —” 

“ My dear follow I” interrupted Everard, “ theso 
little graphic touches give life to my narration. If 
you wero not Bmokiug a cigar, you might havo 
boon; and so thero is no harm in handing you down 
to posterity as having beon actually so engaged at 
a given time. But let mo go' on. A thundering 
knock at tho door disturbed us—wo foreboded visit¬ 
ors ; and Frank, who is apt to indulge in a few 
graceful ad libitum variations of costume during a 
morning at home, was forced to boat a hasty re¬ 
treat.” 

“ This is tho most unfair modo of telling a story 
that I over heard,” interposed Kinnaird. 

“ You shall set it all right when I havo done,” 
said his friend ; “ you shall supply a commentary, 
like tho notes to a ghost story, in which the editor 
takes pains to lot his readers know thnt ho is not 
such a fool as to bolievo whnt ho is telling, though 
his teeth chatter, and his hair stands on end, all the 
while. Well, my tooth chattored I assure you ; no 
ghost could havo been so awful as the apparition 
which followed that knock at the door, and came 
upon mo, deserted and solitary as I was. A lady, 
enveloped in a perfect hnzo of gauzes and laces, and 
the like unsubstantial investments, glided into tho 
room, and addressed mo with a degree of warmth 
that would havo overcome a man less acquainted 
with tho amiable impressibility of tho sox than my¬ 
self.” 

Mrs. Alvanloy, Miss Kinnaird, and I, all ox- 
daimed at this, and insisted on his retracting boforo 
he could bo allowed to proceed. 

“ Well, tlion, I recant,” cried he; “ they aro not 
generally impressible. It is only whore I am con¬ 
cerned. Now, don’t interrupt me again, pray. 
You shall bo allowed your commentary, as well as 
Kinnaird, when I have finished. This fair lady 
addressed mo as follows. I shall try to givo you 
her oxact words: ‘ You will oxouso this unceremo¬ 
nious visit; but I am so very anxious to make your 
acquaintance, that I resolved to dispense with cti- 
quetto, and como in person to secure you for my 
party on Thursday ovening.’ I bowed, and said I 
should bo very happy to como. I always accept 
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invitations, how inexplicable soover they may be. 
She proceeded—‘ I am afraid there was a mistake 
about tho note I sent you ; I am afraid it was left at 
the wrong house. But I felt justified by my inti¬ 
macy with your lovely sister—’ Miss Kinnaird, I 
beg your pardon, I forgot you were in tho room. 
Tho unknown continued to talk about you for some 
time. ‘ To bo suro,’ she justly observed, ‘ that girl 
is -* ” 

“How can you bo so absurd?” cried Edith, 
laughing and coloring. “ But who was the lady? 
She mistook you for Frank, of courso; and sno 
must be some friend of mine. Do tell mo who sho 
was.” 

“ Oh, ho ’ll nover tell you I” said Kinnaird. 
“ When ho is in this humor thero’s no getting a 
word of senBO out of him. It was Lady Vaughan. 
You know they have property in this neighborhood, 
and young Lord Vaughan came of ago two months 
ago, and is como down with his mother to winter 
here. I expect thoy will be uncommonly pleasant 
neighbors.” 

“ Lady Vaughan!” repeated Edith, her color 
deepening as sho spoke; “oh, I know hor very 
well, I spent five weeks in tho same house with 
her last midsummor, and she was very kind to me. 

I a.n glad thoy are here.” 

“Was Lord Vaughan of tho party also?” in¬ 
quired Captain Evcrard quietly. 

“Yes!” replied Edith, looking down; “they 
were both there.” 

“ Lord Vaughan is an extremely good fellow,” 
said Frank. “ I saw a good deal of him at Wey¬ 
mouth last autumn, and I liked him vory much. 
They will be great acquisitions. They aro coming 
to call hero to-dny, Miss Fordo,” added he, turning 
to mo, “ os thoy are most anxious to bespeak you 
and Edith for this ball of theirs next Thursday. 
And Lady Vaughan begged mo to break tho ice tor 
her, and induce you to excuse such short notico; it 
was only tho day beforo yesterday that sho knew 
wo wero all coming here.” 

I Baid nothing of tho threo weeks which I had 
passed nt Enmoro without receiving a visit from 
Lady Vaughan, who unfortunately had not suspect¬ 
ed thnt tho beautiful heiress, whoso acquaintance 
sho was so nnxious to cultivate, could bo coming to 
resido with a person so unimportant as myself; but 
I made hasto to answer tho eager inquiry in Edith’s 
eyes by saying that I should certainly accept tho 
invitation. 

“How good of you!” cried Mrs. Alvanley; 
“ you who nato gayety, and go so little into socie¬ 
ty ! , Remember, dear Miss Forde, whenever you. 
find tho duties of a chaperon at all too much for- 
you, I shall be most happy to relievo you.” 

I knew that Mrs. Alvanloy would havo givon her 
ears to havo obtained tho nitric into Lady Vaughan’s 
house, so I took tho self-sacrificing oiler for just as 
much as it wnB worth, and replied coolly that I 
had always contemplated accompanying Miss Kin¬ 
naird into such society as Alford could aflord her, 
and that I rejoiced for her sake in having to begin 
tho duties of a chaperon so early and so auspi¬ 
ciously. 

Wo were interrupted hero by the announcement 
of tho very persons who formed tho subject of our 
conversation; namely Lord and Lady—or, as I 
suppose I ought to say in tho present case—Lady 
and Lord Vaughan. 

Lady Vaughan was a livoly, elegant woman, still 
on tho sunny side of fifty, with easy manners, and 
an abundance of small talk. Sho contrived to keep 
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tho two young men, Mrs, Alvanloy, and myself, 
thoroughly engaged in conversation with her; while 
her son devoted himself to Miss Kinnaird in t(iat 
direct, immediate, and business-like manner, which 
marks tho flirtations of some men, and which seems 
to say, “ I came hero solely for the purpose of see¬ 
ing you, and I mean to make tho niost of my time.” 
This kind of wooing leaves no Toom for tho timid 
flutter, tho sensitive doubt, or the consciousness 
which deteots secret engrossment undor assumed 
indifference; it is rcsolutonnd undisguised through¬ 
out, and seeks no shadier spot wherein to pour forth 
its sentimentalities than the ball-room staircase, or 
tho opera lobby. And the character of such a lover, 
consistently enough, is generally marked by a dis- 

f iosition to seize the prominent features, and ovcr- 
ook the flnor details, of whatsoever is submitted to 
his consideration; you shall And that his enjoyment 
of Shakspeare is conflned to an interest in the story 
,of the play, and that his admiration of the country 
.contres in an intense appreciation of pic-nics. Lord 
\Vaughan, however, was a vory favorablo specimen 
of his class. Good-looking, gentlemanlike, and flu¬ 
ent, ,he amused Edith so well, that there was not a 
singlo pause in thoir conversation, while his merest 
nothings were rendered interesting by the tone of 
deference and tho look of admiration with which he 
uttered them. 

I watched my fair charge closely, but could not 
satisfy myself that her symptoms indicated any fool¬ 
ing deeper than the gentle charity wherowith a girl 
invariably judges her first admirer. Still her state 
waB, to say the least of it, promising; she blushed, 
smiled, and did not look him straight in the faco ; 
thero was no saying to what it might como. I 
knew that Lord Vaughan bore a vory high charac¬ 
ter, and that, in point of circumstances and position, 
ho was an unexceptionable pdrti, so I resolved to 
give him every assistance in my power, and I could 
not help indulging a little triumph as I romembered 
Owen’s exceedingly low opinion of my capacity as 
a manceuvrer, and anticipated his perfect contentment 
with tho engagement into which 1 expected that his 
ward would entor while under my charge. Only 
two things specially worthy of note ocourred oro 
the lady and her son took leave, viz,, Edith was 
engaged for tho first polka on Thursday evening, 
ana Mrs. Alvanley was oxprcssly included in the 
invitation to tho ball. She owed this little pieco of 
good fortune to tho foresight which had induced her 
to take off her bonnet and shawl immediately after 
her arrival: Lady Vaughan having concluded, 
naturally enough, that she was a visitor in the 
house. 

“ Well, Edith, I congratulate you!” cried Frank, 
when we were alone again. “A ball and a con¬ 
quest so soon after your dobftt—it is more than you 
could have expected.” 

“ Yes,” replied his sister, “ isn’t it nice?” 
“Isn’t it nice?” repeated Captain Everard, in¬ 
quiringly. “Which?” 

“ Neither is to be despised, I assure you,” ob¬ 
served Kinnaird. “ Lord Vaughan is a most agree¬ 
able fellow, and what is more, no bears tho highest 
character possiblo.” 

“ Indeed,” said Everard drily, “ what has he 
done?” 

“ Done!” reiterated his friend, half puzzled, half 
indignant. “ I don’t know what you mean, Ever- 
nrd. What whim now is it, that induces you to 
run down Lord Vaughan?” 

“ Run him down!” cried Captain Everard, a lit¬ 
tle indignant in his turn; “ I never had such an 


idea; only you are running him up so confoundedly, 
that it makes a man look about to discover what no 
has done. ‘ Tho highest character, possible,’ sim¬ 
ply moans that this promising youth of twonty-one 
is neither a gamester nor a drunkard; at least, I 
believe that is tho plain English of the phrase.” 

“ t Nay,” interposed I; “you must not deal 
so etriotly with mere conversational expressions. 
Moreover, I think that a man’s merits ought to bo 
judged according to his temptations; and you will 
allow, that, to a young man entering life under Lord 
Vaughan’s circumstances, temptations are neither 
few nor trivial.” 

“ My dear madam,” exclaimed ho with earnest¬ 
ness, “ Lord Vaughan may bo an angel for any¬ 
thing I know, and very probably is. Pray don’t 
fanoy that I want to depreciato him.” 

“No,” said Edith, “ it is human nature in gen¬ 
eral that you want to depreciate. You want to 
renew tho argument of last night.” 

“ I did not remember that there was an argument 
last night,” observed he quietly—“ who argued?” 

I felt absolutely enraged at this rudeness, but 
Miss Kinnaird only laughed and said, “ How in¬ 
sulting!” 

“ I thought,” replied ho, “ it would rather be an 
insult to a lady to supposo her oapable of arguing. 
Surely it militates a little against that ethereal gen- 
lioness which characterizes all the fomales in your 
ideal world, and which endears them so much to 
the high-soulcd genorous men, os companions for 
whom thoy wore created.” 

“ I wish you would not pretend to know anything 
about my ideal world,” exclaimed slio, “ you mnke 
dreadful mistakes about it. Besides, I should liko 
to know which is most to bo reprobated—a woman 
who cannot argue, or a man who cannot believe?” 

“ Don’t reckon mo in tho latter class!” cried he, 
catching for a momont the eagerness of her tone. 

“How delightful!” said Edith. “For onoe 
you have said what you think.” 

Ho laughed. “ You don’t know me,” was his 
answer, “ or you would know that I always speak 
os I think. You charitably give mo credit for being 
a vast deal better thun I seem; on the contrary, liko 
most of my fellow-creatures, I am a vast deal worso.” 

“I don’t think that is possible,” cried Edith 
“ Nay, you need not laugh; I assure you I am in 
earnest. According to your own profession, yo\t 
have neither faith, hope, nor charity.” 

“ That is a tremendous accusation,” he replied ; 
“ of course you are prepared to substantiate it.” 

“You cannot deny it,” persisted slioj “you 
have no faith in human nature, no hope that it will 
ever become any hotter than it is, and therefore, 
of course, no charity.” 

“ You linvo described mo exactly,” said ho, bow¬ 
ing; “your insight into character is wonderful; 
you ought to write fashionable and domestio nov¬ 
els.” 


But Edith was not to be bantered out of her 
severity. Whether it was that she was genuinely 
interested in the subject, or that she was a little 
angry at the disparaging tone which Captain Ever¬ 
ard had adopted about Lord Vaughan, I cannot say, 
but she proceeded with increased animation. “ Do 
you know that I think your opinions aro, if sincere, 
the most wonderful and tho most miserable that I 


over met with? Have you never in all your life 
met with affection—-real, truo, unselfish nfleotion, 
that can overcome and onduro everything?” 

There was a momentary expression of pain in 
his faco, as if he shrank from the subjeot—at least 
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80 1 fancied—but it passed away in an instant, and 
ho answered in bis former enigmatical tone, in which 
noitlicr Edith nor I were nblo to separate the jest 
from thd earnest, the assumption fiom the reality: 
“ Oh! yes, often ! it is a very pretty tiling to play 
with when tho sun shines.” 

Edith looked at him with an expression of genu¬ 
ine horror; he laughed, and after a moment’s pause 
she continued. “Well, then, wo won't talk about 
yourself. Of courso you must know yourself better 
than I do, and if you say that you aro incapable of 
feeling anything, I am bound to believe you. But 
I will maintain that you havo no right to judge other 
pooplo hy tho same rule. You must look upon 
yourself as an exception, and when you want to 
understand others', you must take it for granted that 
thoy havo minds and lioarts unliko your own. Now, 
thero is Frank, for instance—pray don’t fancy that 
his friendship for you is like yours for him.” 

“ Frank is a very good fellow,” said Captain 
Everard, with the samo provoking smile, looking 
towards his friend, who hud withdrawn to the fur¬ 
ther end of tho room to write a letter j “ and I am 
so well satisfied with his friendship that I would 
not wish to look too closely into it.” 

“ Do you mean to say that his affection is only a 
plaything for a sunshiny day!” exclaimed Edith, 
indignantly j “ do you mean to say that if you were 
in troublo he would not make sacrifices in order to 
serve you!” 

“ I would never nsk him,” returned Everard. 

<< Why not! Would you bo too proud to ask a 
sorvico, oven of a friend!" 

“ No,” said lie, “ but I like to keep n few little 
snug illusions as long os I can ; at any rate I 
wouldn’t disporso them with my own hand. But 
it is a shame to talk to you in this manner. Your 
faith in your own illusions is so zealous that I would 
not disturb it for tho world.” 

“ You could not,” cried she. “ My illusions, as 
you call them, aro truth, and that is my great com¬ 
fort. It is not because I am young and a woman 
that I think in this manner—tho older I grow, the 
moro steadfastly I hopo I shall bcliovo in the reality 
of everything which you despise ! I would rather 
dio this momont than think as you do!” 

He looked at her an instant with a half-amused, 
half-admiring expression, and then replied —“Di 
chi mi fido, ettardami Dio! Di chi non mifido mi 
guarderb ioT* You know tho proverb, doubtless. 
ICinnaird, isn’t it time for us to bo moving?” 

“I’ll follow you,” replied Frank, looking up; 
“ I must finish tliis letter.” 

Captain Everard bowed and took his lenvo. 

OlIAPTEU tv. 

“ On Frank!” cried Edith, throwing herself on 
tho sofa beside her brothor, “ I don’t like your 
friend at all!” 

“ Not like him! Now my dear Edith, that is so 
like a school-girl—making up your mind that you 
don’t liko a man, after two days’ acquaintance!" 

“ I never could like him, if I were to know him 
for years—besides, I think one knows very well by 
tho end of two days how far it is possiblo to liko a 
person.” 

Hor brother laughed. 

“Now don’t teazo mo, Frank,” sho pursued; 
“ I am not school-girlish j and really your friend’s 
opinions aro so very dreadful, that it would be 
impossible for mo to like him.” 

* “ God protect mo from tho man I trust I I will pro¬ 
tect myself from him whom I trust not l" 


“ My dear child, ho only talks in that manner for 
tho sako of argument. A man always tries to pro- 
voko a girl when he wants to draw hor out.” 

“ But I do not like to bo played with in that 
manner. Besides, I am quito sure ho was in ear¬ 
nest in a great deal of what ho said.” 

“What! in his misanthropy?” asked Frank. 
“ Poor fellow! it is no wonder that ho is a littlo 
soured ; when you know his story, you will under¬ 
stand directly that it is almost impossible for him to 
take a cheerful view of life. His father died somo 
four and twenty years ago, leaving a widow with 
threo young children, of whom Philip, scarcely then 
eight years old, was tho eldest. Mrs. Everard was 
a very attractive woman, and her children idolized 
hor. I remember her well—there was about hor 
that sort of undisguised warmth, nay, nlmost exci¬ 
tability of manner, which people are apt to consider 
a sign of deep feeling, and which, when it is 
accompanied by grace, fluency, and gentleness, 
makes a woman absolutely irresistible. But, after 
all, I distrust tho sort of thing myself—thero’s no 
substance in it. Sho wns tho kind of woman that 
would go into hysterics one hour because something 
reminded her of hor husband, and bo tho life and 
queen of a gay circlo tho next.” 

“ She must havo been a hypocrite,” said Edith, 
with tho unhesitating decision of eighteen. 

“ No,” replied I j “ I havo known characters of 
that stamp in tho course of my lifo, and should say 
of them, with Byron, ‘ They nro not false, but thoy 
are ficklo.’ Thero is a fascination in tho freedom 
and nature with which such a woman displays tho 
very feelings which, wlion real, aro reserved and 
retiring—a fascination which perhaps at first would 
only bo resisted by a mind of unusual refinement; 
but, ns your brother says, ‘ there is no substance, 
in it.’ Shakspearo, who touches everything, has 
given us the model of such a character in his Lady 
Anno, ‘ inconstant, shallow, changing.’ Thoso 
who quarrel with the picture as unnatural , or who 
would destroy its truth by explaining away either 
tho genuineness of hor tears over her husband’s 
corpse, or the sincerity of tho weakness with which 
sho yields to tho wooing of that very husband’s 
murderer, mistake the intention of tho portrait 
altogether. Its very nature consists in its contra¬ 
dictions, which, to the merely theoretical observer, 
mako it appear unnatural—but pray, Mr. Kinnaird, 
goon with Mrs. Evcrard’s history.” 

Ho resumed: " Philip wns a boy of unusual tal¬ 
ent, and oxcessively warm affections—you may look 
incredulous if you please, Edith, but I have all 
these particulars from tho very highest authority. 
IIo positively worshipped his mother. Ho was 
sent to school early; and therefore it was not to bo 
expected that, ns ho grew old enough to observe, 
tho truo shallowness of her character should be dis¬ 
covered by him. To him she was enthusiastically 
affectionate; welcoming him and parting from him 
with floods of tears, loading him with caresses, 
insisting on receiving a letter from him at least 
once a week while they wero separated, and indul¬ 
ging him to tho very uttermost when thoy wero 
together. The family arrangements wore rather 
peculiar. Mr. Everard wns a poor man, and tho 
property which ho left behind lam did not amount 
to moro than four hundred a year; this he divided 
equally between tho widow and tho eldest son, 
leaving the solo guardianship of tho hoy in tha 
hands of a friend of tried discretion, and recommend¬ 
ing to belli, in tho most earnest and afiectionato 
terms, the charge of the two younger children. 
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Philip was destined for the church; ho_ was a 
remarkable boy, and, even from a vory early ago, 
fully comprehending the position of the family, ho 
habituated himsolf to tho practice of the strictest 
lersonal self-denial. His guardian, from whom I 
oarned these circumstances, told mo, that, during 
a vacation which tho boy passed under his roof 
when not more than twelve years old, his economy 
was so strict as to attract attention. Ho wns evi¬ 
dently living by system--ho refused steadily all tho 
potty luxuries of tho tablo, and either had no 
pookot-monoy at all, or, if ho had any, novor spont 
it. Mr. Gray, who had no vory high opinion of 
Mrs. Evorard, began to suspect that tho allowanco 
which ho made her for her son’s uso, wns partly 
appropriated to other purposes—or elso that tho 
Imy himsolf was naturally stingy—a thing almost 
inconceivable. So ho called Philip into his study 
one morning, and questioned him, kindly but closely. 
Tho litllo follow answered with the utmost simplic¬ 
ity, ‘ that ho had lately read for tho first time tho 
lottor which his father had left for him, and that, 
now that ho understood exactly how they woro all 
circumstanced, ho was trying to accustom himsqlf 
to live upon as littlo as possiblo, in order that there 
might bo monoy saved to pay for the education of 
his brothers,’ (twins, seven years youngor than 
himself.) ‘For you know,’ho added, ‘Mamma 
must of course havo her two hundred a year to keep 
house with, and I must pay for Ralph and Harry’s 
schooling.’ Mr. Gray was touched, and promised 
his assistanco in the education of tho younger 
boys; but though Philip thanked him warmly, ho 
appeared to consider tho responsibility inalienably 
his own, and did not relax tho strictness of his self- 
imposed rulo. As ho grow older, ho showed tho 
most passionato lovo of study, and his soul seemed 
to bo entirely absorbed in tho profession for which 
ho was proparing himsolf. IIo wont to college, 
and thoro his morit was great indeed, if it is to bo 
tried by your rulo, Miss Fordo, and praised propor¬ 
tionately to tho temptations which it had to with¬ 
stand. I boliovo I may say, speaking plain and 
unvarnished truth, that he nover allowed himself 
in tho smallest oxpenso that was not absolutely 
necessary—and you must know what that implies, 
when it describes the life of a youth during his first 
term at collogo. Ho had to contend not merely 
ngainst tho vulgar weapons of ridicule, which havo 
ever found him proof, but against the moro danger¬ 
ous assaults of courtesy, kindness, and friendship. 
For ho had all tho qualities which make a man 
popular—person, manners, conversational power 
both gravo and humorous, high spirits, and love of 
adventure. Moreover ho was by nuturo peculiarly 
snscoptiblo of tho attractions of society ; he never 
could do anything by halves—lie liked in the morn¬ 
ing to shut himself up in his rooms and read for six 
hours without intermission, and then to spend the 
rest of tho day eithor in vehomont bodily exercise, 
or oompleto relaxation and reckless merriment. 
Think what it must havo been to a character of this 
stamp, to load a lifo in which tho stern monotony 
of self-denial and seclusion was unvaried by a singlo 
indulgence! yot I do beliovo that at this time lie 
was hnppy—happier than he has ovor been sin.to, 
poor fellow! Every energy of his nature was 
engrossed and occupied by one object—he was 
living for a purpose worthy of his entiro self-dovo- 
tion, and tho fulfilment of which that self-devotion 
was sure eventually to attain. ‘ Every day,’ as he 
once said, on tho only occasion on which I have 


heard him allude to his early trials—' every day 
was a battle—but then it was a battle which ended 
in victory.’” 

“Oh!” cried Edith, whoso expressive counte¬ 
nance had kindled into emotion as her brother pro¬ 
ceeded with his story; “you are describing a most 
noble character 1 I nevor should have given him 
credit'for such heroism. And why did ho chango! 
Why did not ho go into ordere after alll" 

Frank laughed. “ Everard would tell you," said 
ho, “ that you aro as exaggerated in your praiso as 
you were in your condemnation; and that it is truo 
young lady philosophy to spring from one extreme 
to another.” 

" Well, never mind,” returned Edith, impa¬ 
tiently ; “ I don’t want In lienr Captain Evcrard's 
sharp speeches by proxy; and I do want, very 
much indeed, to know what happened noxt.” 

“ He came homo fur his first vacation,” said 
Frank, “ after spending the collcgo term in tho 
manner which I have described to you—came fur 
roposo, nllbction, family comfort—and found that his 
mother had been married the day before to her 
younger boys’ French master; that she had quitted 
her homo with this scoundrel, and deserted tho two 
poor boys, not only leaving them entirely dependent 
on their elder brother, but actually leaving unpaid 
debts for him to discharge! and this without a word 
of preparation or of farotvoll; only a note, left for 
Evorard, full of hollow expressions of affection for 
himsolf and his brothers, and appeals to him not to 
resent her having taken tho only step which could 
proenro her happiness for tho remainder of her life.” 

“ What a woman !” exclaimed I. Edith was 
speechless with hurror. Frank continued his nar¬ 
ration. 

“ It appears that she was infatuated by her pas¬ 
sion for this man ; and that, devoting herself to him 
with a weak idolatry, she becamo a passivo tool hi 
his hands, and abandoned her children’s interest for 
his without compunction', llis object, of course, 
was to obtain exclusive mastery of her little income ; 
and with that view 1m induced her to conceal her 
intentions till the marriage was actually completed, 
and they were beyond the reach of remonstrance. 
Ho carried her to Franco; and it is only charitable 
to conclude that he keeps her in tho state of sub¬ 
jection which she deserves, for she has never 
answered a singlo letter nddressed to her, nor tes¬ 
tified tho smallest desire to know whether her chil¬ 
dren are dead or alivo.” 

“ Inconceivable hcartlessness!” said Edith ; “she 
must he noting under compulsion, and I hope she is 
thoroughly miserable.’’ 

“ By this time,” pursued her brother, “ 1 sup¬ 
pose Everard has your full sympathies, and you 
have transferred your hatred for him to his mother. 
Ho behaved admirably. Whatovor ho may have 
felt, lie betrayed it not for a moment; ho at once 
abandoned all his prospects, accepted a commission 
which was offered to him by a friend of his lato 
father, gave up the whole of his own income for 
tho use of the younger children, and lived upon his 
pay. Ho has never since mentioned his mother’s 
name. Doubtless there is a stern and bitter feoling 
at his heart, all the stronger for boing so resolutely 
suppressed. But now, Edith, is it wonderful that 
his nature should be a little soured, and his faith In 
his fellow-creatures a little shaken 1 For eighteen 
years of his lifo ho believed his mother to bo tho 
very perfection of unselfish tenderness, and would 
havo held it sacrilege to doubt hor. Can such 0 
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feeling ns this bo suddenly destroyed without the 
whole man undergoing a painful and irrevocable 
chango?” 

“ And his hopes blighted, and his thoughts and 
cotirso of lifo forced to a now and unnatural bunt, 
and tho sourco and spring of all affection in him 
dried up, as if by burning 1—no, indeed 1 tho won¬ 
der is that ho did not becomo a misanthrope or a 
madman.” 

“ I need not have feared your want of sympa¬ 
thy,” said Kinnainl, smiling; “ ns to tho rest, you 
know what a friend Everard lias been to mo; 1 owo 
it to him that I am not an utter scapegrace—most 
irobably that I am alive at all; for you know how 
lis steady friendship oxtrioated mo from tho worst 
scrapo I over was in—tho duel witli that follow 
Vincent. Without (I hope) being really ill-dis¬ 
posed, I was open to overy temptation, ready for 
every mischief that camo in my way ; but for him 
I beliovo I should havo becomo a confirmed gambler. 
1 shall bo grateful to him as long as I live, as I 
ought to bo; and some day or other perhaps ho 
will do more justice to rny fcolings towards him 
than I am afraid he docs just now; though, mark 
you, I do not take all tho nonsonso ho has been 
talking to you for his earnest opinion.” 

"Oil! I shall understand him now!” replied 
Edith ; “ his bitterness of tone is not only natural, 
but inevitable. How I hope,” she added thought¬ 
fully, " that he maybe rowarded by happiness after 
all!” 

Tho conversation dropped liore, for Frank de¬ 
parted to put his lettors into tho post, and Edith full 
into so deep a reverie that 1 did not like to disturb 
her. 

Tho week which was to bo endured (the expres¬ 
sion is searcoly too strong, when applied to the 
feelings of a girl of eighteen awaiting her first ball) 
era tho important Thursday should arrive, passed 
away much as might hnvo been anticipated. Frank 
and Captain Everard wore perpetually with us; 
but, though Edith had become charity itself towards 
tho latter, in consequence of the interest sho felt in 
bis history, I confess that my own feelings with 
regard to him wero by no means softened. Ilis 
agrecableness and conversational powers wero un- 
doniabio; but the oflunsiveness of his opinions 
seemed rather to increaso than to diminish, while j 
bis total indifference to Edith's charms absolutely 
annoyed mu. He still maintained that tono of ban- 
tor which rondered it difficult to soparato jest from 
carnost in what lie said, and well nigh impossible to 
discover how far the sentiinonts which lie expressed 
wore genuine, and how far they wero merely 
assumed for the sake of drawing out his fair antag¬ 
onist, whoso enthusiasm seemed to increaso in pro¬ 
portion to his levity, as though sho weru seriously 
bent on converting him to happier views. My dis¬ 
like to him I think ho percoived, but treated it with 
that contemptuous indifference which seems natural 
to the heart of man when tho phenomenon yclept 
old maid is under consideration. With Lord 
Vaughan, on the other hand, I was every day moro 
pleased ; I say “ overy day,” for ho was literally 
a daily visitor. A message from his mother, a book 
to borrow or lend, a song to introduce and senti- 
mentalizo over, (for he had all that shallow gentle¬ 
man-like onthusiasm about rriusio which consists in 
an uncriticizing admiration of a pretty song from 
the lips of a pretty girl;) somo pretext or other was 
sure to bring him up the garden-sweep, a little 
lioforo tho witching hour of funekeon; and then it 
was not his fault if arrangements wero not made 


which ensured that tho rest of the morning, if not 
tho whole of the day, should bn passed in tho soci¬ 
ety of tho beautiful heiress. All that I saw of him 
I liked. IIo was unaffected, lively, and good- 
humored ; and, if not very refined in liis tastes or 
intellectual in his pursuits, I waB disposed to think 
that u sensible wife might mako just what she 
pleased of him. That Edith was his superior in 
montal power tlicro could bo little doubt; but I 
persuaded myself that this was of no consequence 
—forgetting, or overlooking, tho fact, that ho was 
destitute of that ascendancy of character which 
alono.can compensate for the want of intellectual 
superiority; and that an union in which the wife 
moulds tho husband, and not the husband tho wife, 
is one with which lovo, proporly so called, can havo 
nothing whatever to do. 

CHAPTKB V. 

Thursday ovoning camo, and I was not disap- 

f minted in Edith’s appearance. Tho splendor of 
ter beauty produced a sensation of which it was 
scarcely possible that sho should bo unconscious, 
and to which perhaps tho deep blush which burned 
on her cheeks and lent doublo radiancy to her eyes, 
might bo attributed. Her brother was in ecstasies, 
and watched tho progress of Lord Vaughan’s atten¬ 
tions to her with manifest satisfaction. I was in 
the boudoir which had been metamorphosed into a 
conservatory for tho evening, making somo very 
small talk about tho flowers for Captain Everard— 
among whoso sins of omission, that of nover dancing 
may bo reckoned—when Kiunuird approached us. 
He camo evidently to bo complimented on his sis¬ 
ter’s nppcnrancc; but ho was in too great a hurry 
to wnit for us to begin the subject, so he started 
with n leading question, cautiously suggestivo. 

“ Edith looks well to-night, does sho not?” 
said ho. 

I answered, as I felt, very warmly; but his ap¬ 
pealing eye passed to Captain Everard, who, as 
though it had never before occurred to him to inquire 
whether Miss Kiunaird wero ugly or beautiful, 
mado a step forward, so as to command a view of 
tho dancing-room, and, after a pause of provokingly 
quiot consideration, replied— 

“Yes; Miss Kiunaird is cortainiy very hand¬ 
some.” 

“ You don’t admire that stylo,” said Frank, 
scarcely able to conceal his chagrin. 

“ Indeed I do,” returned Everard, “ I admiro all 
stylos.” 

“ Tho most unsatisfactory answer you could pos¬ 
sibly have mado,” cried I. 

“ I am unfortunate,” observed ho, with a half 
smile. “ Hut here comes a gentleman, whose open 
raptures are likoly to‘give moro satisfaction than my 
quiet approval. Unhappily you know—or perhaps 
happily for myself—I am not made of inflammable 
materials.” 

As he spoke, the polka broke up, and Lord 
Vaughan sauntered into the conservatory with Edith 
leaning on his arm. They wero in animated con¬ 
versation, and camo direct to us, tho lady appealing 
to me with a mixture of playfulness and earnest to 
induco her partner to'restore somo flowors which 
he had stolen from her bouquet, whilo ho on his 
part was manifestly determined to retain them. I 
could not mako nut whether Miss Kinnaird was 
pleased on annoyed at her companion’s broadly- 
oxprcBged devotion, but she wound up her oration 
by suddenly turning to Captain Everard, (who hnd 
taken no part in the discussion, though Frank and 
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I had interested ourselves in it as in dnty bound,) 
andsayihg-*- 

“ I urn only asking for justice. Why do you 
look so satirical 1'* 

He roused himself to answer the challenge. “ If 
I did look satirical,” said he, ”1 suppose it was 
because I was ninused at the modesty of your re¬ 
quest. You only asked for—justice!” 

“ Well,” she replied, " and could I ask for 
less!” 

“ Could'you hope for morel” answered he. 
“ Nay, could oven your sanguino imagination hope 
for so much? I won’t.say that justico'is a rare 
phenomenon in this world, because that would im¬ 
ply that it is occasionally to bo mot with.” 

“ And do you mean to say,” cried Lord Vaughan, 
in utter surprise, “ that it is never to be met with? 
Really this is a most extraordinary idea.” _ 

“ It is not in reality, so unwelcome as it seems 
at first sight,” rejoined Evernrd, quietly. “Jus¬ 
tice—which is all Miss Kinnaird asks for or needs,” 
he added, with a bow, as if the necessity of the 
compliment had suddenly occurred to him, “ would 
be to many pcoplo an object of fear rather than 
lropo.” 

“ And you think no one is ever really just to 
another,” said Edith, thoughtfully, as though slro 
had been pondering his words. 

“I do indeed,” ho roplied, “ a man fools too 
muoli to bo really just—a woman, too little.” 

“ Your paradox is for onco true,” cried Edith 
with spirit. “ A man does nlways feel his own 
wrongs very keonly, while a woman is apt to over¬ 
look hors, or ready to forgive them.” 

“ Your ingenuity deserves the compliment of 
submission,” answered he, “ so I resign my arms.” 

“ You are wise every way,” rejoined Edith 
more eravelv than was her wont, “ for whether 
you win or lose, the contest is scarcely suited to 
a ball-room. So I will loave you to your misnn- 
tliropy, and try whether it bo possiblo to force a 
passage into the ice-room.” 

Lord Vaughan was only too happy to comply 
with the suggestion contained in her last words, 
and they moved away. Miss Kinnaird’s praiso of 
the ball, on tho following morning, was rather more 
languid than I had expected, but I suppose this 
might fairly be attributed to fatigue. 

####•## 

Two months havo passed since I wrote tho last 
sentence, and I Tesumo my pen to recount tho 
occurrences of tho closing week of tho poriod, which 
has been anything but uneventful. Kinnaird entored 
the drawing-room where I was at work, and Cap¬ 
tain Everard reading in a corner. Ilis countenance 
was expressive of business, and that not of an 
agreeable kind ; and he addressed mo immediately, 
either overlooking or disregarding his friend’s pres¬ 
ence. 

“ I have bocn walking with Edith, Miss Fordo. 
Do you know what has happened?” 

“ I havo not seen her since breakfast,” cried I. 
“ -What is the matter?” 

“ Why nothing to break one’s heart about, cer¬ 
tainly,” ho replied, “ but I own I am a good deal 
disappointed. Lord Vaughan has offered to her.” 

“ And does that disappoint you?” exclaimed I. 
“ I havo only been surprised that it has not hap¬ 
pened sooner. May I go and wish her joy ?” 

“ As long as you don’t wish him joy,” said Kin¬ 
naird, “ it matters very little what you say to her. 
She has refused' him.” 


I could only repeat his words, in profound amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Yes,” he reiterated, “she hae refused him 
point blank. I can’t quite make her out about it; 
but one thing is vory clear, that she is not to be 
shaken. Tho marriage would have beon so agree¬ 
able, to mo in everyway, that I own I had rather 
set my heart upon it; but her determination was 
so unhesitating that 1 could scarcely attempt to dis¬ 
pute it; and you know, to speak common sense, 
and put romance out of the question, Edith is so 
young and so pretty, that she may very well afford 
to wait a year or two before sho makes her choice.” 
' Thero was no questioning tho truth of this asser¬ 
tion; still lie was evidently disappointed, mid I 
could not but sympathize with his fedings. I too 
had been indulging in anticipations and hopes, and 
it was not ngrecnblo to havo them annihilated when 
I least oxpcctcd it. I had fancied that tho intimacy 
between Edith and her lover was rapidly'assuming 
a tender character on both sides; indeed, tho idea 
that the offer lmd boon already mado and accepted, 
but was for somo reason concealed, had more than 
onco occurred to mo. I could not understand it, and 
I did not affect to do so. 

“ Edith’s manner has entirely misled me,” said 
I, “ and I fear she has beon unintentionally mis¬ 
leading Lord Vaughan. I hope they did not part 
in bitterness.” 

“ I hope not,” was his reply. “ Sho has not a 
pnrtielo of tho coquetto in her composition, and I 
concludo that tho encouragement which sho has 
unwittingly given arose from her consciousness of 
her own indifforcnco, and her unconsciousness of 
any warmer feeling in him. Were sho two years 
older I should fancy that her aflbctions were pre- 
engaged—but, as it is, that is quite impossible—so 
it is altogether a mystery.” 

Nothing more entirely amazes and bewilders a 
man than tho discovery that a woman who is dis¬ 
engaged has refused nn unobjectionable offer. It is 
the greatest trial of faith to which he can be sub¬ 
jected ; for it jars with all his preconceived ideas, 
and stands before him as a fact for which there is 
actually no placo in bis system, and in order to 
account for which tho system itself must undergo a 
radical change. Few, nowevor, are candid enough 
for this; such occurrences generally form a fresh 
illustration of tho German aphorism, “ so much the 
worse for tho facts,” and receive a shape or a color 
from the mind of the observer which so alters them 
as to enablo him to explain them satisfactorily to 
himself. 

But to return. My short conversation with Cap¬ 
tain Kinnaird was succeeded by that gravo and 
awkward silcnco which commonly occurs between 
two persons who have the samo unpleasing theme 
to occupy their thoughts, and do not in tho least 
know what to say to each other about it. This 
was interrupted by Captain Everard, whom wo had 
both forgotten, but who now came forward, and 
addressed his friend somewhat hurriedly,— 

“ Kinnaird, have you any commands for London ? 
I am sorry to say 1 ’m obliged to be off on very 
short noticq.” 

“Obliged to bo off!” cried Frank, in astonish¬ 
ment. “ Why Everard, are you mad ?” 

“ I don’t sco any proof of insanity in it,” returned 
Everard, coloring immoderately; “I have letters 
which—in short, it don't admit of delay—and go I 
must.” 

“I hopo you havo not received bad news, Cap¬ 
tain Evorard?” said I, civilly. 
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“ No, I thank you,” rojoinod ho—“ only urgent 
business. ” 

“ But Evorard !” criod Kinnaird, who was still 
gazing at him in silent wondor. 

“ My dear fellow, there’s no use in talking about 
it.. I am sorry to bo obliged to close my visit so 
abruptly j but I do assure you—” 

"This won’t do,” interrupted Frank, seizing 
him by tiro arm; “ scarcely an hour ago you woro 
talking of your plans hero for the noxt six weeks; 
and, as for your being summoned away by a letter, 

[ wondor you are not ashamod to oiler me such an 
excuse. You know very well tlioro has been no 
post sinco the morning. Evorard, what docs this 
moan 1 It is not friendly—it is not fair. Why do 
you change color so? What has happened 1 Has 
anything offended you ? Havo you quarrelled with 
anybody?” 

Captain Evorard was absolutely silent, and seemed 
to bo overpowored by nn embarrassment as unac¬ 
countable as it was unusual. After a moment’s 
pause, Kinnaird proceeded with increased energy. 

“ I must havo an explanation. You havo altorcd 
your plans sinco I camo into this room. It is not 
inssiblo that Edith’s refusal of Lord Vaughan can 
tavo affected you —Everard? Is it possible that 
Edith—” 

Ho camo to a pause hero, in the sericB of breath¬ 
less and bewildered questions which he had poured 
forth so rapidly that ho scarcely soomed to compre¬ 
hend them himself. Captain Evorard, releasing 
himself from his grasp, answered in a low, quick 
voice, as ho moved away— 

“ It would havo been more gonerous, Frank, to 
Icavo tho subject untouched. I expected that your 
sister’s engagement to Lord Vaughan would have 
been declared : now that I find sho has rofused him, 
I feel that I had bettor go. Lot us say no more 
about it.” 

“ Do you moan to tell mo that you lovo Edith?” 
oried Frank, following him. 

“ I have been in constantintorcourso with her for 
mnrothan two months; is not that answer enough?” 
returned his friend. 

“ But it is unnecessary for you to speak,” ho 
added, proudly, ‘‘you cannot do more fully con¬ 
scious than I am of tho impossibility—” 

“ My doarest Philip!” exclaimed Kinnaird, shak¬ 
ing him by both hands, and well nigh embraoing 
him in his transport; ‘‘this is what I wished and 
hoped ; but you woro so impracticably cold, that I 
was forced to give up tho idoa. Edith nnd you 
wore made for each other, and I want nothing but 
your union to mako mo tho happiest follow alive. 
What absurd scruple has kept you silent? Don’t 
stare at mo, man, as if your sonses had taken loave 
of you 1 From tho first moment you became my 
friend, my net vision has boon the thought of bring¬ 
ing you ana my sister together, if only sho should 
grow up worthy of you; and I rather think you 
won’t deny that’ tho condition is fulfilled. Where 
is Edith?’ 1 

‘‘Frank! Frank!” cried Evorard, vainly at¬ 
tempting to detain him as ho darted from the 
room— 

“ For Heaven’s sako, Captain Kinnaird, con¬ 
sider!”—exclaimed I_, finding my tonguo at last, 
and running aftor him in an absolute fever of alarm. 
But it availed not; ho had seen Edith on tho lawn, 
and had joined hor boforo I got further than tho 
stops of the drawing-room window. I saw him put 
his arm round her waist, and lead hor away, Nover 
was a hapless chaperon more utterly confounded. 


I returned slowly into tho apartment, where I found 
Evorard sitting, his face hidden in his hands— 

“ And this,” murmured ho, as I approached— 
speaking, howovor, to himself, not to me—‘‘and 
this is the man I thought shallow-hearted—this tho 
world which—oh, folly and presumption !” 

Tlie broken sentences woro most expressivo, and 
I stood contemplating him in silence, and involun¬ 
tarily and unconsciously giving him all my sympa¬ 
thy, and losing sight altogether of propriety, polioy, 

wisdom, my own outraged dignity, and-Owen, 

who having entered tho room unperceived, speedily 
challenged my attention by saying— 

“ Well, I’oggy! havo you not a word to say to 
mo?” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen nt my feet—(to uso an 
expression not uncommon in modern novels, the 
applicability of which I will not pause to disouss)— 
if a thunderbolt had fallen at my feet, 1 could not 
have experienced greater terror or amazement. 
Scarcely retaining tho command of my senses, I 
turned to him, exclaiming— 

‘‘ Gracious Heavens! Owen! what has brought 
you hero?” 

*' An afiectionato reception, truly,” returned ho, 
apparently a littlo amazed—“ I am sorry that my 
sudden apparition should disturb tho even tenor of 
your housekeeping. I told you I would run down 
tor a week or two, if I could; and vestorday I got 
a put off from Livingston, to whom I was going for 
the noxt fortnight; so, not conceiving it necessary 
to stand on much ceremony with you, I put.myself 
into tho mail last night—and here I am. Ono would 
almost fancy,” added ho, lowering his voice, with an 
expression of dry humor, “ that I had interrupted a 
very interesting tcle-h-teto.” 

“ Of courso 1 am delighted to see you,” said I, 
recovering as well as I could from my bewilder¬ 
ment, and wishing him in the Queen’s Bench, 
‘‘ only I was so excessively surprised. Pray allow 
me to introduce—Captain Everard—Mr. Owen 
Fordo.” 

Captain Everard had risen from his seat, as soon 
as he became aware of the entrance of a stranger; 
he gave Ovvon bow for bow with duo courtesy, but, 
apparently quite unable to compel himself to the 
ordinary civilities consequent on an introduction, 
murmured something about an imaginary appoint¬ 
ment, and walked straight out of tho room. 

“ Pray, who may Captain Everard bo ?” inquired 
Owen, “ and, pray, where is my fair ward?”. 

“ Where, indeed?” thought I. What a pair of 
questions! I grew desporate, yet was my position 
so ludicrous that I could almost havo laughed. I 
could not tell Owen what had happened, or rather 
what was happening, for many reasons—two of 
which wore that I understood it very imperfectly 
myself, and that I did not know whether Edith 
would accept or refuse Everard. In the lattor case 
it would certainly be the best policy to say nothing 
whatever about it. Yet in my heart I felt almost 
certain that she would accept hitm—a sudden instinct 
seemed to have come upon me, and I marvelled at 
my own previous blindness. Had I answered 
Owen’s two questions with plain sincerity, I might 
have said—“Who is Capitain Evorard?—A penni¬ 
less soldier! Where is your ward?—In the gar¬ 
den accepting him!” I believe Owon would havo 
screamed ! And yet what was I to do ? All this 
while it might bo, and probably was, taking place, 
and nothing could be done to prevent it. Hurriedly 
reviewing tho circumstances of all parties, and try¬ 
ing to conceal my porturbation from Owon’s sur- 
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prised and inquiring oyo, I resolved to get rid of 
him as quickly as possible, and to rush into the 
garden and obtain an intorviow with Miss Kinnaird, 
if possible, bofore she should sec Captain Everard. 
So I answered my brother us indifferently as I could. 

“ He is a friend of Captnin Kinnaird’s, and is 
now staying with him. But, my dear Owen,” 
ringing the uoll, 11 you must bo tired to death, and 
ohiTlea to an ioicle. Light a (ire directly in tho 
bay-windowed bedroom,” 1 continued, addressing 
the servant who obeyed my summons, “ get some 
hot water, and then let luncheon be ready for Mr. 
Forde. Whilo you are making yourself comforta¬ 
ble, Owen, I will find Edith, and prepare her for 
the formidable introduction. I think sho is walking 
in the garden.” 

“ With Lord Vaughan, I hope,” observed Owen, 
complacently. 

Oh, with what compunction did I call to mind the 
triumphant letter which I had dispatched to Owen 
only a week ago, containing a rose-colored descrip¬ 
tion of Lord Vaughan and his attentions! "I don’t 
know,” was my insincere rojoinder, and, as my eyes 
involuntarily wandored to tho window, I fancied I 
could detect Edith’s form in tho shrubbery, on the 
further side of the lawn. Was she alone? 

“I hope,” continued Owen, lowering his voice 
to a confidential tono, “ I hope, my dear Peggy, 
that affair is progressing ns favorably as when you 
last wroto. Few things could give me more un¬ 
mixed satisfaction. I think it quito a enso in which 
a very short engagement might be permitted, and I 
should not wonder if, instead of troubling Lady 
Frances with the chaperonago of an unfledged 
ddbutante, I shall have to request her to undertake 
tho presentation of a bride—a much pleasanter office, 
I take it. I shall win tho lover’s heart by my readi¬ 
ness to shorten his probation, and, botween our¬ 
selves, I don’t know any house that would afford 
mo such good head quarters as his, during my Lon¬ 
don visit. The oxperionced Lady Frances herself 
couldn’t have proved a more judicious chaperon 
than you, mv unsophisticated sister. Je vout cn I 
faismes compliment. After all, you women have a 
prodigious advantage over us in that respect—your 
wit is inborn, and you don’t requiro an apprentice¬ 
ship to souioty to teach you how to use it. But 
what are you strotching your neck, and straining 
your eyes, at the-window for? my dear Peggy, I 
do believe you liavo not heard a word I liavo been 
saying. What is fho matter?” 

No! Miss Kinnaird was not alone—and her com¬ 
panion was at least a head taller than Frank! 
Could I bo expected to hear what Owen was say¬ 
ing? Ho reiterated his query—‘‘What on earth 
is tho matter?” 

“Oh nothing,” cried I, “I was merely looking 
for Edith. I perfectly agree with you—nothing 
can be moro judicious." 

“Than what?” demanded Owen. 

“ I really must go for Edith,” exclaimed I. 
“Owen, your luncheon will bo ready directly.” 
And out of tho room I rnn, fairly unablo to endure 
it any longer. As I closed the door, I heard Owen’s 
natural ejaculation, “ Very unaccountable, really!” 

Almost on tho threshold I met Captain Kin- 
naird, who, taking both my hands, thus greoted me : 
“Congratulate mo, my doar Miss Fordo! I’m 
afraid I did n’t manage the matter quite so delicately 
as I ought to have done—or as it would have been 
managed, hnd I left it in your linnds—but all’s well 
that ends well, you know, and the end of this is per¬ 
fect. They are engaged hand and heart! I ’ve just 
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boon guilty of tho oruelty, however, of breaking up 
their tdte-it-toto, for Edith was a good donl over¬ 
come—in faot, altogothor—I agitated her exces¬ 
sively—so now I have sent her to her own room to 
be quiet, and I rather think it will be best if you 
will bo so kind as to go to her.” 

. “ But, do you know what you have done, Cap¬ 
tain Kinnnird?” answored I; “ and what will be 
tho end of it? I liavo not an idea that Mr, Forde 
will consent to so unequal a marriage.” 

“Mr. Fordo!” 

“ Yes; my brothor; your sister's guardian.” 

“ I ’ll be hanged if I over thought of him for one 
single moment!” cried the young man, impatiently 
stamping his foot. 

“ I dare say not,” obsorved I; “ but I assure 
you ho is not a person to bo trifled with, and I do 
not sco tho slightest hope of obtaining his consent. 
I am afraid you havo involved your sister’s happi¬ 
ness very rashly. What is moro, vofy unfortu¬ 
nately, my brothor has arrived unexpectedly, and is 
this moment in tho drawing-room !’’ 

Ho stared in my face in blank discomfiture. I 
found myself fast losing tho tono of rational remon¬ 
strance in which I had felt bound to begin tho con¬ 
versation. " I am excessively sorry," said I, an¬ 
swering his looks, for ho did not spoak a word; 
“ but f really don’t see what is to bo done. I will 
go to Edith, and try to prepare her for an interview 
with her guardian. But I don’t see that thoro is 
any uso in deforring tho evil hour; and, if I were 
you, I would go at onco to'Mr. Fordo, and open 
the subject.” 

“Couldn’t it bo concealed altogether?” sug¬ 
gested ho. “ She will bo of ago in threo yoars.” 

“ I eannot countenance any such arrangement,” 
returned I, with unwontod resolution. “Just re¬ 
flect for a moment on tho duplicity which it would 
involve! your sister would be compelled to imply, 
if not to ultor, a falsobood, ten times a day. Tho 
more fondly you lovo hor, the moro anxiously ought 
you to avoid placing her in such a position.” 

“You are right!” cried ho, “ and I spoko incon¬ 
siderately, as 1 believe I generally do. Thank you 
for your advico. I will go to Mr. Fordo!” and, 
over as rapid in his movements as in his ideas, 
before I had time to answor, 1m was in the drawing¬ 
room. 

I stood still for a moment to collect my thoughts, 
and then wont up stairs to Edith. I found her, as 
I had expected, in a state of great agitation. Sho 
hid her face on my shoulder, wept, and spoko in 
broken sentences of her happiness and hor astonish¬ 
ment. It was presumption in tier, sho said—with 
the swcot exaggeration of a woman’s'love, truer 
than truth—oven to think of one So immeasurably 
her superior; but hor devotion must make up for 
her defects. At first I could do nothing but soothe 
and sympathize; gradually I tried to bring her to 
tho contemplation of.possible difficulties; and, at 
last, with some trepidation, I broko to tier the fact 
of Owen’s arrival, and certain disapprobation. It 
did not produce tho effect which I had anticipated. 
She could scarcely be brought to ontertain tho idea 
of Owen as a person to bo considered In tho matter 
at all ; Becmod to regard his consent or refusal with 
profound indiflbrence ; and oven, as far as I could 
gather, appeared to think that three, five, or 
ten years of delay would interfere but Kttlo with 
her hnppiness. She was absorbed by one feeling 
—filled with ono idea— namely, that sho was be¬ 
loved ; and everything else seemed unreal to her. 
She hoard and understood tho words, but they made 
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no impression; there was not room for them in her 
heart. I verily believe that, had she been told at 
that moment that sho was never to see Evernrd 
again, she would scarcely have apprehended it os a 
misfortune. The consciousness of his love would 
have seemed to her enough for a lifotimo. This, I 
knew, could not lost; but, while it was thus with 
her, arguments wore vain; so, having acquitted my 
conscience, by informing her of the truth, Idid not 
attempt to stem tho tide of her feolings, and had 
very nearly bccomo ns romantic as herself, when a 
tap at the door recalled mo to sublunary affairs. 

" Come inI” 

“ If you please, ma’am, you aro wanted in tho 
drawing-room.” 

The spell was broken; and I wont dow,n like a 
criminal to execution. 

chapter vi. 

I found Owen, as I expected, in groat wrath. 
Ho was walking rapidly up and down tho room, 
whilo Kinnaird, whoso lovity was unconquerable, 
stood on tho hearth-rug, coolly regarding him, ami 
looking ready to laugh—an inclination which good 
breeding scarcely restrained. My brother stopped 
in his angry walk as I entered, and, coming closo 
up to mo, said, with groat vehemence, "Peggy, 
this is the most incredible piece of absurdity that I 
evor met with in my life. Of courso, it cannot bo 
permitted to go on for a momont, and I only wonder 
that you—but you have evidently been duped in tho 
mattor.” 

I saw Frank’s color rise at tho offensive word, 
and hastened to intorposo. " I have been mistaken, 
certainly,” I said, " and I am very sorry that I have 
mislod you unintentionally.” Hero I stopped, for 
I was afraid to attack his opinions, and unwilling to 
acquicsco in them, so I resolved to stand on tho 
defensive. 

"Misled mo!” replied my indignant brother. 
" Yos—but I liavo my own folly to thank for it, in 
not putting Miss Kinnaird under the chargo of a 
person who know something of tho world—Mrs. 
Alvanloy for instance”—(Oh, could Mrs. Alvanloy 
havo heard him!)—" Yot, oven allowing you tho 
simplicity of a pinafored girl of thirteen, I can’t 
understand how you should havo so completely lost 
your wits. Tho insanity of allowing this Captain 
Evorard’s porpetual visits is to me perfectly inex¬ 
plicable. 

“This Captain Evernrd,” remarked Kinnaird, 
" is one of the most distinguished officers in the 
service—a man as superior to Lord Vaughan, in 
mind and manners, ns Lord Vaughan is to a chimney- 
sweop—and, moreover, my most intimate friend.” 

" So be it,” roturned Owen, more calmly, but 
with intenso obstinacy of tone, “ novertholess, his 

f iretensions to the hand of Miss Kinnaird are simply 
udiorous, and I do not intend that ho shall have the 
opportunity of urging them again. Porhaps you 
will have tho goodness to notify this to him.” 

" No, Mr. Fordo,” rotorted Frank, “ I must 
request you to be tho bearer of your own messages 
—1 cannot undertake the offioo.” 

" My doar Frank,” said I, putting my hand on 
his arm, " it is not by irritating my brother that wo 
have any liopo of changing his resolution. You are 
naturally excited; now, do go away, and leave me 
to do the host I can with him. Go to Edith,” 
added I in a whisper, urging him gently towards 
the door, " I think sho ought to hear the truth at 
once.” 

He seemed, at first, disposed to resist my sugges¬ 


tion—but at that moment a stop was hoard in the 
hall, and with a half-laugh and a significant look 
to me, ho quitted the room, leaving me with the con¬ 
solatory' impression that ho had gono out to join his 
friend, and, not improbably, to conduct him to Edith ! 

lly this timo Owen had quite recovered his cool¬ 
ness, which, indeed, rarely forsook him, and turning 
to mo ho said, with a deliberation which left no 
room for hope, “ There is no use in discussing the 
subject. Tho young lady will, I daro say, shed a 
few natural tears, and pout a littlo, as in duty bound 
—but in a fortnight sho will bo ready for another 
lovor, and by tho year's end she will congratulate 
herself on having some ono to act for her who has 
the good luck to possess a littlo common sense. 
Only let this bo distinctly understood, that I allow 
no interview, no engagement, no correspondence. 
I won’t have an under-current of mystery to keep 
up sentimental nonsense in a silly girl’s brain. Let 
it all be at an end, and, if bIio behaves well, I prom¬ 
ise to say nothing to her about it. Toll hor this, 
Peggy, and now let mo get my luncheon.” 

" Owen, you aro positively cruel. I do assure you 
this is no now girlish fancy that will pass away. It 
is unfortunate, I admit, but she is really and thor¬ 
oughly attached to him.” 

My brother began to laugh. " I admire tho real 
and thorough attachment of a girl of oightoen,” 
said lie. “ A pack of nonsonso ! I bog your par¬ 
don, Peggy, but I certainly never made a greater 
mistako than in selecting you for a duenna—your 
manner of viowing tilings is so inimitably youthful. 
Tako her to choose a new bonnet, or talk to hor 
about her court-dress for the spring.” 

Tho tone in which ho spoko was inexpressibly 
provoking, and I felt my temper beginning to give 
way. “ As you say,” I replied, " it is useless to 
discuss tho subject—our viows nro so utterly oppo¬ 
site, that each speaks to tho other as if in n foreign 
language. I consider you at least as much in tho 
wrong as you consider me. Only, if you fanoy it 
will bo an easy task to induco Edith to give up nor 
engagement, I can tell you you are completely mis¬ 
taken.” 

" You are angry,” ho answered, “ yot you can 
scarcely be surprised that I don’t feel any very pro¬ 
found confidence in your judgment just at present. 
I know your intentions are tho best in tho world— 
but I can’t forget that it is scarcely a week since 
you wroto me word that Miss Kinnaird was in a 
fair way to become Lady Vaughan. My doar Peggy, 
if you will walk through tho world with your eyes 
shut, and resist every effort to open them, you must 
at least sufior yourself to bo, led by tho hand.” 

I bit my lips and was silent, and Owen withdrew 
to his bedroom. I went slowly up stairs to Edith’s 
boudoir, where, ns I had anticipated, I found both 
Kinnaird and Evernrd. Edith herself was sitting 
on tho sofa, her face bowed upon her hands, and 
her tears falling fast through the clasped fingers. 
Captain Evernrd addressed mo at once: 

“ Miss Fordo, boforo I go—and I feel that I must 
not remain—-I am anxious that you should do mo 
justice. Till this morning I was not awaro of Mr. 
Forde’s existence, much less of Edith’s”—(ho pro- 
nouncod tho word with a lingering hesitation of 
tone very unusual with him, and a most oloquent 
glance at tho drooping figure on the sofa)—" much 
less of Edith’s dependence on his will. I imagined 
that Frank and yourself woro her solo guardians, 
and you know that, even when I thus thought, I 
was not guilty of the presumption of supposing 
myself an acceptable suitor.” 
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“ No, no—not presumption—don’t use the word! ” 
murmured Edith. 

He looked at her fur a moment in silence, and 
then proceeded, though in a less steady tone of 
voice, “ l am as conscious as Mr. Fordo himself can 
be, that a poor man, and a man of no family, is, os 
the world judges, without a right—” 

But hero Edith interrupted him. Suddenly 
clasping his hand between her own, and lifting hor 
beautiful face, all burning with blushes and suffhsed 
with tears, she exclaimed, “ Oh, hollow nonsense! 
it is yourself that I love. One unset diamond is 
more valuable than a tiara of glittering. paste! 
What could family or fortune have to do with you, 
except to receive honor from you!” 

Recovering himself with an offort, and still keep¬ 
ing Edith’s hand in his, Evorard continued in n low 
restrained voice, the calmness of which betrayed 
the intensity of tho agitation which he was repress¬ 
ing, “ I should despise myself forever wero I cnjnn- 
ble of taking advantage of these feelings to involve 
her in a clandestine engagement; at her age—undor 
her circumstances—it wore unmanly and dishonora¬ 
ble. No! I must go—for threo years wo part, and 
she is as free as if alio had never known me.” 

“ She is freo!” repeated Edith. “Ah! say it 
of mo if you will; but you do not dare say it to me. 
You cannot mock mo by telling me that I am freo, 
at tho very moment when you are riveting my 
chains. But Oh! such a happy prisoner!” sho 
added, relapsing into tears, and speaking in a broken, 
faltering voice; “we linvo not time for nil this con¬ 
ventionalism—this acting' —Oh! speak really to me! 
—this onco more—this last time—speak as you are, 
and as you fcid!” 

His stoicism was fairly conquered. “ My own 
Edith!” said ho, in a voice tender as a mother’s to 
her first-born—reverent ns a dovoteo’s to his saint 
I will not wound you any ntoro by false phrases. 
It is true; you are my own j and were wo to part 
for ten years, instead of three, I should esteem it 
sin to suffer one doubt of you to trouble my peace. 
My faith in you comes next to my faith in God j 
God grant it bo not tho stronger of the two ! Bear 
these three years, for my sake; knowing that I am 
With you tho whole time, though the wide world bo 
botwoen us, and that, when wo meet, we shall meet 
as though we had never parted !” 

She subdued her emotion to listen to him ; raising 
her head, and holding her breath, as though she 
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feared to lose a word. What evil spirit brought to 
my mind at such a moment hor vain and girlifeh love 
of general admiration and attention, and suggested 
to me that she would fail in the refined and impas¬ 
sioned constancy which he demanded of hor 1 

“ And, remember this, my beloved,” he contin¬ 
ued more hurriedly, "that I go from you a changed 
man, and that the ohange is your work. My misan¬ 
thropy is gone from mo. I feel that I hnve sinned 
against the world, and the race to wliioh I belong. 
1 feel and confess the folly and solf-sufficiency of 
my distrust of Others. Even at this moment, this 
thought makes me happy; for my faith and love 
are restored—or rathor created anew. Frank,” 
wringing his hand, “ I have wronged you j forgive 
me; I.know you now—ay, and I know myself too. 
Edith—but it is enough ! God bless you !” 

Silently returning my silent pressure of the hand, 
he hurried from tho room, and the low sobs of 
Edith were tho only sounds whiuh disturbed the 
stillness. 

• * # * * 

And so ends the history of the first period of my 
acquaintance with Edith Kinnaird. A norvous fever 
was tho natural result of that day of agitation; but 
it was neither long nor severe; and Owen classed 
it with the hysterics and fainting-fits which ho 
believed that all young Indies were capable of sum¬ 
moning to their assistance at pleasure. When I 
resigned her to tho charge of Lady Frances Moore, 
she had recovered hor health, and, in some measure, 
her spirits ; for sho was of an clastic and energetic 
nature, and was now possessed by the one sole pur-, 
pose of cherishing secretly the recollection of her 
lover, and endoavoring to employ tho threo years 
of separation in rendering herself more worthy of 
him. 1 knew how soon this enthusiasm would flag; 
how woarily tho slow hours would struggloonward; 
but in very pity I would not disturb it. Like the 
eagerness of a young horse at the foot of a long, 
steep ascent, though transient, it was real, and 
would carry her forward unconsciously over a por¬ 
tion of the way. But the toil must' begin; and, 

[ alas! how would sho bear it 1 

With hor tacit engagement Owen could not inter¬ 
fere—about tho state of her feelings he did not 
trouble himself; and tho noxt thing 1 heard was 
that she had been presented at court in white satin 
and diamonds, and all London was raving of hor 
matchless beauty. 
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TIIE MAIDEN OF ILDEFONSO. 

BY REV, WILLARD CHASE. 


The princely apartments of Saint Xlclcfonso 
were thrown open to an admiring company of no* 
ble guests—the very elite of Madrid. All that 
money could buy, was crowded into this royal 
palace; and she who was its presiding genius— 
the priestess of the temple of taste—was flitting 
hither and thither, the soul, the nerve, the reign¬ 
ing spirit that controlled them all with a queenly 
nod. 

Elizabeth of Parma, widow of Philip of Spain, 
to whom was given the magnificent residence of 
Saint Ildefonso, and a yearly pension of two 
hundred thousand ducats and a yearly income of 
seventy thousand piastres additional, was this ge¬ 
nius—this priestess—and well did she fill the 
part. She assembled in this temple, nightly, 
hundreds of worshippers at the shrine of intel¬ 
lect and genius—herself the truest and most ear¬ 
nest. Hither, too, she brought those who pos¬ 
sessed these attributes, but to whom Fortune had 
been more niggardly than Nature; and these she 
made equal, for the time, with those of rank and 
wealth. 

On this special occasion, Elizabeth of Parma 
surpassed herself. From thousands who fre¬ 
quented the palace, she chose the most distin¬ 
guished. There were crown officers, and royal 
princes, and beauties whose slightest nod would 
bring the highest to their feet. There were poets 
and orators, and men whose deeds at arms 
would shame the old Castilian nobles. There 
were proud and haughty cavaliers, and high¬ 
born ladies and gallant youths. 

There was a stir and bustle at entering, which 
did not readily subside; but when Elizabeth 
stood under the great chandelier, from whence 
she might be seen through the entire chain of 
apartments, and placed her finger on her lip to 
enforce silence, every murmur, every rustle of a 
silk dress, was hushed, and the vast crowd stood 
motionless as statues. They were not unre¬ 
warded—for, from a vaulted chamber opposite, 
came the sweetest sounds that ever greeted the 
ears of the amazed and delighted audience. 

Soft and low, the strain began—a wild and 
mournful murmur, like the wail of a mother 
over her dead infant, the voice quivering and lin¬ 
gering over those intensely sweet but melancholy 
notes, almost breaking the hearts of the lis¬ 
teners ; then rising into a higher melody, and 
breaking out into a full, rich, gushing burst of 
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song at the last, that thrilled through every heart 
like the sound of a trumpet. 

There was not a breath heard for several mo¬ 
ments after the voice ceased. The silent homage 
that dwelt upon every face was far more gratify¬ 
ing than the loudest and noisiest applause could 
have possibly been; and no one presumed to 
follow Elizabeth, when she turned to enter the 
song chamber. 

Presently she returned, leading in a noble and 
graceful looking man, in whose countenance the 
Italian characteristics were plainly distinguish¬ 
able. As he bowed to the assembled groups from 
the stand-point beneath the chandelier, the queen 
said, in that low but distinct voice which reached 
to every corner of the wide apartments—“ Sig¬ 
nor Farinelli, I thank you, in the name of our 
friends here, for the rich pleasure you have be¬ 
stowed upon us all.” 

His answer was not so distinctly heard. The 
voice, which had uttered such volumes of song, 
sank almost powerless on the ear; hut the elo¬ 
quent look, so full of heartfelt, undisguised grat¬ 
itude, was not lost upon the audience. 

They crowded around the singer, and offered 
every mark of appreciative courtesy which the 
Spaniards, haughty as they are, know so well 
how to bestow, and which no one could better 
appreciate than Carlo Brosehi Farinelli. This 
was all. There was no other music after Fari¬ 
nelli had sung, and the party soon after separated. 

In the household of Elizabeth of Parma, there 
was a young Spanish girl, belonging to one of 
the first families in Madrid. Ilich and an or¬ 
phan, Elizabeth had kindly adopted her, to save 
her from the interested views of fortune-hunters 
to whom her wealth might prove an object. 
She had guarded her with the temlercst care, 
and it was only a few months before the arrival 
of the distinguished opera-singer, that*she had 
introduced her at all to society. 

Very beautiful was Mariana Velasquez in the 
first flush of her youth. She still wore mourn¬ 
ing for her parents, and the plain but rich cos¬ 
tume, though unrelieved save by a single dia¬ 
mond cross, was the very perfection of dress. 
Her dark and beautiful hair was gathered into a 
net, composed of the smallest jet beads, being 
banded plainly from the brow. Her robe was 
of the finest camel-hair with deep crape folds, 
and the whole was in perfect keeping with the 
beauty of her countenance and figure. 

On no one in the queen's apartments, did the 
voice of Farinelli make so deep an impression as 
on Marina. Apparently unconscious that any 
person was observing her, she stood apart, lean¬ 
ing against a white column to which her black 
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dress made a striking contrast. Her lips were 
apart, disclosing the white teeth, and a deep flush 
of crimson lighted up the olive cheek with a tint 
like that of sunset. 

While nil pressed forward to greet him and 
reiterate the queen’s words of praise, the young 
girl moved not—spoke not; and perhaps for this 
very reason, Farinelli noticed her more particu¬ 
larly. At nil events, he lingered where he could 
look again; and with that look, he drew in the 
sweet madness of a love that never left his bosom 
again. Dreams, bright and beautiful, mingled 
that evening with those he hud known before; 
but they were of Fame—these were more dan¬ 
gerous still. 

After this, Farinelli came often to the palace. 
The queen liked him, and she had a passionato 
fondness for his singing; and her words of invi¬ 
tation were kind and courteous. He well knew 
how dangerous an indulgence he w'ns courting. 
One triumph he had—it was to see that the 
splendid eyes watched him still. She thought of 
him then— she, at least, would mourn if the 
songster should be dumb. 


Two years had elapsed since Farinelli had 
thus met her who was his destiny. In that time, 
he had sung at the principal opera-houses of Eu¬ 
rope, and had won golden opinions of them all. 
True, there were those who, willing to sec in¬ 
trigue in the simplest actions, believed that Eng¬ 
land had employed Farinelli in the politics of 
Spain; but they were mostly the persons who en¬ 
vied him the queen’s confidence and friendship. 
But Elizabeth remembered when he had cheered 
the melancholy of the royal Philip, after all 
other devices had failed; and no depreciation of 
him by the members of her household, or the 
people whom she admitted to her circles, was 
ever allowed. 

Strangely enough, Elizabetli wa9 blind to the 
love which her youthful protege, Marina, w'as 
cherishing for Carlo Broselii; and therefore she 
gave her every opportunity, unwittingly, to in¬ 
crease her admiration. At one time, she was 
told of his munificence to the artists and musi¬ 
cians, who having left their nativo country, were 
frequently in distress—of Bonavera, for whom 
he procured an appointment at the royal theatre 
—and particularly of Theresa Castellini, the 
Milan singer, whom he instructed so thoroughly 
in her art. Every anecdote of his goodness w'as 
but another link to draw' her towards him. 

Life had assumed a new' aspect to the orphan 
since she knew' him. The kindness of her tone 
in addressing him, the exquisite pleasure which 


a single strain from his lips afforded her, all gave 
evidence that he had deeply interested her. 

“And what is lie but a mere public singer V* 
asked a young lady, in Marina's hearing, at the 
opera, one evening, when Carlo had so far re¬ 
spected Elizabeth’s wish that he should sing be¬ 
fore a public audience; “ what is he but a mere 
public singer, that the ladies adore him so 
much ?” 

o 

“ There is only one Farinelli, my ■ dear, ns 
there is only one God,” was the answer which, 
though profane, is quoted to show the considera¬ 
tion in which he was held. 

Loving Marina as she did, Elizabeth was yet 
sufficiently arbitrary to force upon her another 
marriage. A wealthy Spaniard had solicited her 
interest with the beautiful heiress, and she had 
promised to further his suit, before shew'aked up 
to the fact that the girl had no heart to give; 
and the queen even employed ridicule to wean 
her from the man with whom her own introduction 
had brought her in contact. She represented 
that Carlo Broschi was too old for her protege to 
marry ,* although the fact was that lie was only 
thirty-two—not a great disparity', certainly, for a 
w'ife of twenty. 

Marina consented, at last, to give up the idea 
of Carlo Broschi, but resolutely refused to hear 
and see the lover selected for her; and the 
queen, exercising that authority over her which 
she felt sho had a right to exert, sent her to a 
distant province, on which there was an estate 
belonging to Marina herself. Farinelli inquired 
of Elizabetli where she had gone, but no definite 
answer awaited him; and from that time, her 
name was never mentioned, during Elizabeth's 
life. 

In that distant abode, the young girl wasted 
away the best hours of her life in a melancholy 
which had no parallel, perhaps, save in that of 
the royal Philip, and which the same thrilling 
strains might have ns effectually cured, but 
which she dared not invoke. 

When the news of Elizabeth's death came, 
she remained a voluntary' exile from Ildefonso, 
the spirit and energy being exhausted which 
marked her while there. Her only happiness 
seemed to consist in going over the same strains 
that had so charmed her at Elizabeth’s levee. 


When the musician’s life was growing fast to¬ 
ward its sunset, he retired to his beautiful villa 
near Bologna. He was now nearly' seventy-five 
years of age. Hero he was surrounded by all the 
treasures of art which he had so long been accu¬ 
mulating—the magnificent presents which the 
reigning princes of the time had bestowed upon 
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the peerless singer* Among these, were dia¬ 
monds of great value* He hud worn the cross 
of the Knights of Calatrava for over thirty 
years, being honored with it by the King of 
Spain. 

One day, a woman craved a few minutes’ au¬ 
dience of the aged musician ; and on his desir¬ 
ing her to be shown in, he was surprised to see 
n person whom he did not recollect ever seeing 
before. Slie was apparently far advanced in 
life, but dressed with a care and richness that 
did not betoken indifference to appearance. She 
told him that she really had no business, but 
merely a curiosity to sec one whom, in her 
youth, she lmd heard and admired. 

The two old people sat long together. Far- 
inelli ordered chocolate to be brought, and they 
chatted upon the old times of Spain nnd its dif¬ 
ferent reigns—of Elizabeth of Parma, and of 
the magnificence of St. Ildefonso. Having ex* 
hausted all these topics, she desired her carriage 
to be brought to the door, and turning to her 
host, with a tear in her eye, but a heavenly smile 
on the mouth which age had not been able to 
spoil, she said: 

“ I will carry the remembrance of this visit 
to my lonely home—that home which lias never 
been otherwise than lonely,” 

“And when I too think of this day, by what 
name shall I pray for her who has rendered it so 
huppy ?" 

“ By one which might long ngo lmvc been lost 
in another, but for the obstinacy of the mistress 
of St. Ildefonso. I am Marina Velasquez.” 

It was years since he had heard that name, 
and yet it stirred his soul as with the sound of a 
trumpet. He reverently kissed the hand which 
he held, unmindful that it was thin and withered. 

“That name was my watchword for every 
good thought and deed for long years,” lie an¬ 
swered. “ It is not yet forgotten. We arc old 
now, Marina; yet, in the land beyond, they say 
that wc rejuvenate. It is but a few short months 
that /, at least, may stay here. Come to me al¬ 
ways, on this day of the week, until I go, and 
when wc are both safe in the Father’s abode, per¬ 
haps it will not be wrong for us to love arid be 
loved forever.” 

Every Wednesday, during Farinelli's life, ho 
decked his room with flowers to receive the aged 
woman who had thus cherished his memory; 
and they lived over again the times of old, and 
talked of the future—that unfading future where 
love is indestructible. Nothing, perhaps, is more 
touching than the sentiment which had thus sur¬ 
vived age and decay, and had proved itself thus 
stronger than death. 
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The MAN of GENIUS; A LITTLE FRENCH NOVEL. 


CHAPTER I. 

THERE was nothing spoken of, for more, than three weeks, in the little town of S , but the approaching 
marriage of the daughter of M. Gaudiffret the notary, who after twenty-five years spent in the exercise of all 
the virtues of his calling, at length looked forward to the enjoyment of repose, and was about to resign his 
charge in favor of a young man, who combined all the necessary qualities to fit him to become at once his 
successor and his son-in-law. M. Gaudiffret destined both his office and the hand of his beloved daughter, 
Herminie, for the happy man, the choice of whom had cost him a great deal of trouble and anxiety : for he had 
been obliged to institute the most minute and complicated inquiries, and to lavish all the art of most laborious 
diplomacy, together with no small sum in the way of travelling expenses, in order to obtain, on the occasion, 
exact and satisfactory information, and sufficient guarantees of aptitude, and above all, of morality. Thus had 
M. Gaudiffret found a son-in-law, who, if not highly accomplished, at least promised to constitute the 
happiness of Herminie, and to continue the prosperity of the establishment; and this son-in-law, so selected 
and approved, this son-in-law who had passed through so difficult an ordeal, was no other than the second 
clerk of one of the first scrivener's offices in Paris; a young man who, after five or six years of a painful 
apprenticeship, had limited his ambition to the humble position of a provincial notary. M. Gaudiffret, who was 
resolved to take on his own shoulders the whole responsibility of choosing a husband for his daughter, and 
seemed to feel a kind of paternal pride in declining the intervention of every officious matchmaker and 
intermeddler, addressed those few words only to Herminie, after his return from the capital, where he had 
just concluded the final matrimonial preliminaries:— 

"My daughter, my dear daughter, you will be satisfied." In vain did Herminie enquire into details—those 
explanations which are so interesting to young ladies on the eve of pronouncing the fatal "yes;" in vain did she 
seek to gratify her legitimate curiosity as to what her father had seen, or as to the motives which had 
determined him in his choice. M. Gaudiffret entrenched himself behind a wall of impenetrable reserve. He 
evaded her ques: tions; and when Herminie, provoked and annoyed by this inflexible silence, threatened her 
father with some manifestation of ill-humor, the notary had recourse to the invariable formula of, fi My dear- 
dear daughter, you shall be satised. At length Herminie came to the prudent resolution of awaiting with 
resignation the moment when she would be able to form her own opinion of her father's judgment in the 
affair. She feared, indeed, that M. Gaudiffret might not have been too indulgent upon certain points, the 
importance of which he did not perhaps fully appreciate; but at all events the husband, in search of whom he 
had gone to Paris, possessed in the eyes of Herminie a recommendation which predisposed her favorably 
towards him; for not only did he come from Paris, but he had even pursued all his studies there, and that not 
in an obscure boarding school, but in a royal college, renowned for its princely o and for its classic connexion 
with the uileries. Miss Herminie had no very decided taste for the profession of a notary. If her father had 
consulted her, or taken into account her peculiar inclinations and secret sympathies, he would have 
discovered that her imagination had sometimes pictured to her a husband entirely unconnected with the 
business of old files and musty manuscripts. She had hoped that marriage would at least have delivered her 
from the ennui of a country town, and it was on this account that she had shown herself so severe, so 
rigorous, indeed, towards her numerous local admirers. She could not suppose —she could not for a moment 
admit, that a young man in the provinces could be possessed of any mind or good taste; and although she 
looked with an indulgence, no doubt somewhat prejudiced, on the little town of S-; although she could 
discover in it the traces of a sufficiently advanced state of civilization, in point of luxury and industry, she had 
not seen in it any young man who was worthy of the hand of M. Gaudiffret's heiress. 



It was, therefore, an important concession, a great sacrifice, which this gentleman had made to his daughter's 
taste, in undergoing the fatigue and expense of a peregrination to the metropolis, in search of a Parisian 
husband for the haughty and fastidious Herminie; but at the same time it must be confessed—and this 
circumstance might have diminished some of the merit of his devotedness in the eyes of his daughter—that 
M. Gaudiffret enjoyed the occasion as one which enabled him to see Paris, of which he had previously no 
knowledge, except whatever he had gleaned from the narratives of travellers, and from books of geography. - 
Thus had the old notary, in pardoning Herminie for her ill-founded repugnance to the aspirants of her native 
town, calculated on her entire and unreserved docility in other matters. He could not entertain the slightest 
apprehension that his daughter would raise any other more exorbitant pretensions. He wished his son-in-law 
to be a notary, and to take his office as a fortune with his daughter; and Herminie had resigned herself to 
submit to this decree of the paternal will. At length came the happy day—the great day fixed on for the arrival 
of the intended son-in-law, whom M. Gaudiffret had chosen. A letter from the young man preceded him in the 
town of S-, announcing that he would alight from the diligence about noon, provided, indeed, the conducteur 
did not deceive him. Herminie was most anxious to peruse this missive, which her imagination had 
transformed into an epistle full of tenderness and sentiment; but the old notary obstinately refused to gratify 
his daughter's curiosity, by allowing her to judge of this specimen of Parisian style. He had, perhaps, divined 
Herminie's intention; and as the letter of the intended happened to be a singular example of conciseness, he 
hastened to deposit it in his pocket, after having announced to his daughter the news of an approaching 
arrival, which would put an end to her impatience and her incertitude. It had just struck eleven by the time¬ 
piece in the old notary's cabinet, when Herminie knocked at his door. 

"Well, what is wanted now!" said M. Gaudiffret, assuming an air of bad humor. 

The door opens. ""IT is I, papa." 

"Ah! I was thinking so; but why do you come to disturb me?" 

"What! is it not at noon that M. Bernard is to arrive t" "Yes. But what then Let him come." "But, papa, would it 
not be proper—" 

"To go and meet him, is it? To help him off the diligence? Could you think of such a thing, my dear! What 
opinion would Bernard form of us and of our habits? It is his business to come, and ours to wait here." 
Herminie blushed on receiving this short lesson on taste and decorum. "Ah! truly, you are right, papa," she 
said; " and I quite forgot that M. Bernard is a young man from Paris; that he understands the rules of 
politeness, and above all, of his position." "Certainly, my child. And he is, besides, a young fellow of genius." 

"A young man of genius ! me that before, papa." In pronouncing those latter words, Herminie could not 
dissemble her joy. "A young man of genius!" she repeated; "can that be the case?" 

"And what is there wonderful in that ?" 

"Only that to be a notary, it is not quite a necessary condition "I know that well enough; and I am the first to 
make the admission, although I belong to the respectable body of notaries, fo, it is true, for a son-in-law, an 
intelligent and honest young fellow, closely devoted to his business, to an amiable fop, who would spend his 
time making o and jests, rather than attending to his clients; ut a young man who combines the useful with 
the agreeable—qui miscuit utile dulci, as we used to say long ago in college—has a double merit in my eyes, 
and that is what has decided me in favor of M. Bernard." Herminie flung her arms round the neck of M. 



Gaudiffret, who was somewhat surprised at so lively a display of emotion. "Come, come, my child; be calm, 
and prepare thyself for a formidable trial. The moment aproaches; you yourself will also be judged, and }. is 
perhaps difficult to be pleased. If, erchance, he were to accuse me of having misd him by exaggerated 
eulogiums; if he discovered that the original was inferior to the portrait!." 

Herminie cast down her eyes, for her father's remark had suddenly raised doubts and even fears in her mind; 
and a profound silence succeeded to this interchange of words between M. Gaudiffret and his daughter. The 
latter, in fine, in order to conceal her uneasiness from the searching investigation of the paternal eye, took up 
from the notary's desk the local journal, of which he was the oldest and most constant subscriber—a 
circumstance, by the bye, which he never omitted to mention as often as he corresponded with the editor of 
the said journal, on the subject of certain advertisements relating to judicial or electoral affairs. When it struck 
twelve, Herminie was still poring over the columns of the journal, and M. Gaudiffret continued his occupation, 
endorsing, with the usual flourish appended to his name, and according to the ancient and solemn usage, 
certain old papers which were piled up before him. 

You did not tell 

"Past twelve I" cried the young girl with an accent of ill-humor and impatience. And she flung the iournal on 
the desk. M. Gaudiffret was not a man to be disturbed by so trifling an affair. He raised his eyes, looked at his 
daughter, smiled; and then, continuing his work, pretended not to observe the abrupt exit of Herminie, who 
closed the door after her with unusual violence. The notary was not disturbed by it. He was habituated to such 
movements, to such almost dramatic exits on the part of his daughter. Suddenly the bell, which, in most 
country towns in France, is a substitute for the heavy knockers at the Parisian doors, was set a ringing by a 
wigorous hand. ""T is he?" said Herminie, partly opening the door of her father's cabinet. 

"Who is he?" 

"Why M. Bernard to be sure." 

"Who told you 'twas M. Bernard " 

"I have guessed it. I will wager that it is he. I have seen him from my window, and besides that, he saluted me 
very politely." 

"You may be mistaken, my child; and in order to avoid the dangerous effect of any mistake of that kind, I 
advise you to retire a moment: I shall inform you when it is time for you to appear; prudence requires it." 

"I shall obey you, papa." 

The sound of steps ascending the stairs, and directed towards the notary's cabinet, hastened the retreat of 
Herminie. She was leaving by one door, whilst a man was entering by another. This, in fine, was Jean Pierre 
Bernard, the sonin-law elect, and expectant successor of M. Gaudiffret. 

CHAPTER II. 

On coming to the little town where an office and a wife were awaiting him, Bernard thought that he might 
dispense with any information about the locality; he knew nothing whatever about the manners and habits of 



the province, and thought he had no occasion for any particular precautions, or attentions, in what he called a 
two-fold affair of business. M. Gaudiffret's word was pledged to him, on the condition, however, that he 
should not be found too displeasing to his daughter; but this condition, this stipulatory clause, gave him no un: 
easiness. In the first place he was young, and although his physiognomy was somewhat common place, he 
could not be considered as ugly. Then he came from Paris, where he had been second clerk in a second rate 
office, and a third rate dandy. But Bernard, habituated from an early age to set no value except on realities in 
this world, predestined, as it were, to be a scrivener, had limited his literary studies to Masse's dictionary; and, 
gifted though he was with peculiar fitness for business, he never for a moment dreamt that he was about to 
encounter any literary ordeal in a little town which was not the residence of even a sub-prefect of police, he 
did not imagine that he had been preceded by the reputation of being a "young man of genius," a reputation 
which it was necessary for him to sustain under the penalty of rejection, and of being obliged to return to 
Paris without either office or wife. 

The first interview which he had with his intended, in the presence of M. Gaudiffret, was favorable to the 
young adventurer; indeed it was, to him, one of complete success, and might have induced him to feel 
guaranteed from any future change or unfortunate vicissitude. It is true that on that occasion the conversation 
turned only on the inconveniences of the diligence—on the more or less picturesque prospects which were to 
be enjoyed along the road, and on the amusements and curiosities of the town, with respect to which M. 
Gaudiffret offered his services as cicerone for the following day to his intended son-in-law. Herminie was 
pleased with Bernard's appearance, and dress, and manners; in respect to those things, indeed, he had no 
reason to dread a comparison with any rivals in the town of S; but that was not all; he had, besides, to face the 
perils of another ordeal, perils of which he had no idea— no suspicion. On that day, therefore, he slept midst 
dreams of happiness, and awoke under the influence of most delightful illusions. In the transports of his 
felicity he had well-nigh exclaimed—"I came—I conquered "" 

M. Gaudiffret, himself, had concluded, from this first interview, that the marriage and the cessation of his 
office were definitively arranged; he congratulated and applauded himself on the result of his journey; he was 
proud of his good luck; and in the evening, when Bernard had retired, his first word to his daughter was a 
question, the answer to which, he anticipated, would be to him as a bulletin of his victory. 

"Well, my daughter," said M. Gaudiffret, before imprinting on her forehead the usual paternal kiss, "are you 
pleased to Herminie hesitated to reply; and this hesitation was a subject of surprise to her father. "You have 
not heard me," said the latter; "come, are you pleased ?" 

"Yes, papa, yes." 

"Ah! that is fortunate; but that 'yes' does not seem to me free from all mental restriction. What, then, is 
wanting in Bernard It would indeed be difficult to please you, if you were not content with such a husband as 
that. Is it his personal appearance that you find fault with !" 

"I have not said it was, papa." 

"One of the best second clerks in Paris; a young man full of probity and intelligence—a fine fellow —in fact 
"But—but, papa, did you not tell me that he was a young man of genius" 

"Ha! has ha " I see how it is. Why did you not saw that before?" And M. Gaudiffret began to laugh, on learning 
what prevented Herminie from giving to her father's choice her full and unreserved approbation. 



"But, in the name of goodness, give Bernard time for a fair trial. As yet he is but just arrived, and has not had 
time to look about him in a place to which he is altogether a stranger. I, however, who have often chatted 
with him in the capital, and who have seen him in the drawing-room of his late employer, I assure you that he 
is neither an imbecile nor a blockhead, but that, on the contrary, he can support a conversation most 
respectably on any subject." 

"But, papa, is there any literature in question?" 

"Literature, do you say! why he speaks like a professor when you take him to that subject. But, in fact, you will 
be much better able to judge of him to-morrow, when he shall be completely restored from the fatigues of 
the journey. You shall yourself interrogate him, if you wish; and you shall see that he is a well-informed man, a 
man of letters, and even much more so than it befits a notary to be. Go, my child, sleep in peace. You shall 
have a husband who will be a credit to you in every respect." 

Herminie, somewhat tranquillized by those fresh assurances of her father's, made up her mind, and retired to 
her chamber. She slept but little, and on the next day took place the great party, at which Bernard was 
presented with great solemnity to all the members of the family; and to the friends and acquaintances invited 
to that preliminary feast, as a preface to the nuptial ceremonial. Bernard, naturally a little timid, had, not 
perhaps all the necessary self-possession and assurance in the presence of this odd assemblage, thus collected 
together expressly on his account. Constantly the object of prying looks, to which his most trivial movements 
were subjected, he could not conceal the ennui and embarrassment which it caused him, to play so 
disagreeable a part. Besides, there were among the rest, secret enemies, who had come with dispositions 
hostile to the Parisian, whom the indiscreet vanity of M. Gaudiffret had too much extolled, for he not take 
into account the susceptibilities of his fellow-townsmen, who, on their side, sought for nothing better than an 
opportunity of avenging themselves for the disdain shown by the notary towards the local aspirants. After 
dinner, during which a degree of stiffness and constraint, arising out of the relative position of the various 
parties, had prevailed, the company retired to the notary's drawing room, where, thanks to the coffee, 
liqueurs, and punch, the conversation assumed a more animated tone. The object of his journey presented 
itself in a strong point of view to the mind of Bernard. He began to perceive that Herminie looked poutingly, 
and that M. Gaudisfret himself seemed somewhat fretted by his disappointment. He then called up all the 
resources of his memory and of his experience, to put on an air of amiability, and the change which took place 
in his manner was abrupt and striking. He launched at once into the midst of the conversation; he entered into 
discussions with the greatest talkers in the company; he attacked all subjects with the most reckless audacity; 
and the justice of the peace's registrar, a man who enjoyed the reputation of being a profound political 
economist in the little town of S , paid homage to the great information of M. Gaudisfret's intended son-in- 
law. Herminie looked at Bernard with an air of surprise, mingled with satisfaction. The old notary triumphed; 
and the whole company was charmed with the improvised essays of the Parisian second clerk, who, in less 
than an hour, and with the assistance of the punch, had redeemed all his advantages, and retaken all the 
ground he had lost. Hurried away by his enthusiasm for Bernard's encyclopedism, M. Gaudiffret all at once 
proposed to him the following point blanc question:— 

"What is the news, M. Bernard, in the literary world!" Bernard replied, unhesitatingly, by some reflections on 
the last new works, of which he had seen the advertisements in the newspapers, and on the dramatic pieces 
which he supposed he had seen in Paris just before he came away; he spoke about the Theatre Franpais and 
Mademoiselle Rachel; about the classic and romantic schools of writers; about the ancient tragedy and the 
drama of modern times, and all with a degree of ease and facility that completely carried away the feelings of 



his audience. Envy was silenced, and provincial pride bowed in the presence of incontestable superiority. A 
little old man, in a white perriwig, then approached Bernard. It was the mayor's adjunct. 


"Sir," said he, addressing the young Parisian, "vour name is not unknown in literature." ernard looked at the 
adjunct and blushed. "Forgive me, I pray you, if I have wounded your modesty," added the adjunct; "but after 
hearing your literary dissertation, it has just occurred to me, that I read some charming feuilletons, inserted in 
one of the first class journals of the metropolis, and bearing a signature which you well know. I would lay a bet 
that you are the author of those articles." "I, sir! really I did not think 

"You would be very wrong, sir, in not acknowledging it. Those feuilletons were most successful in Paris and in 
the departments." There was a moment's silence, and then Bernard, who blushed more and more, and 
stammered some nonsense about modesty, at length assumed an air of resignation. 

"It is true, sir," he replied, "that it has sometimes occurred to me to seek for relaxation in literary trifles, to 
which, however, I have never attached any importance; and then you know, solatia musae—the muses at 
once divert and console us. That, in fact, is all the excuse I have to offer." And as he spoke, Bernard cast his 
eyes on the floor with an expression of humility bashful in the extreme. M. Gaudiffret looked at his daughter 
and smiled; and then leaning towards her, whispered in her ear opioi i tol you he was a young fellow of 
genius!" 

"He writes feuilletons," replied Herminie, in a low tone of voice. "And speaks Latin," added her father. In the 
mean time, the mayor's adjunct required from Bernard a more ample confession. 

"Yet, sir," he said, addressing the young Parisian, "I cannot bring to mind precisely the name of the journal 
which you enriched with your contributions—with the productions of your muse. Would you be so kind as to 
come to the aid of my unfortunate memory !" 

Bernard was by this time too sar advanced to retire. He would willingly have evaded the last question of the 
adjunct, but his reputation was at stake; and so were other interests, which were of more consequence than 
the gratification of his vanity. . . 6, it was, indeed, quite against my will that my name was attached to those 
little feuilletons which you may have seen. I solemnly assure you, that I looked upon them as matters of no 
consequence whatever, and I thought that they were long since condemned to eternal oblivion." "But what is 
the name of that journal which has thus escaped from my memory!" "The Independent." "The Independent?" 
repeated all present. Bernard, fatigued and embarrassed with his part of the modest author, then entered 
abruptly on the subject of general polities, in order, if possible, to effice the recollection of both the 
Independent and the feuilletons, which had, quite unknown to him, distinguished the name of Bernard 
throughout the country. 

CHAPTER III. 

When sleep had dissipated the fumes of the punch which had somewhat disturbed the good sense of Bernard, 
usually so sober and modest, he could not bring to mind, without ill-humor, the last episode of the evening, 
although he was himself the hero of it. He regretted having yielded so far to the impulse of ridiculous vanity, 
as to undertake playing a part in which he did not take the slightest interest; and his more mature reflection 
made him discover more than one danger in that title of a man of genius, author, and above all of journalist, in 
a little town domineered over by every species of provincial prejudice. Nevertheless, he also perceived in his 
indiscretion some mitigatory circumstances; for the desire of pleasing Herminie, whose secret he had 



discovered, and whose nonsensical vanity he wished to flatter, had no small share in a piece of imprudence 
which had rendered him liable to severe criticism, and exosed him to more than one kind of inconvenience. 

He also encouraged himself with the reflection that M. Gaudiffret himself looked on him with indulgence; if, 
indeed, he did not participate in his daughter's admiration for the literary talent which his indiscretion had 
thus led him to assume. For a moment he felt inclined to go and seek out M. Gaudiffret, to ask a private 
audience of him in his cabinet, and there to avow to him that he was a total stranger to every species of 
literature; and that far from having ever thought of composing a feuilleton, and getting it printed in the 
Independent, he was altogether ignorant of the very existence of such a journal. But his heart failed him, and 
he could not muster courage to make such an avowal. He dreaded the disenchanting of Herminie, and feared 
that if her illusions were all at once dissipated, and that she were compelled to look on her husband only as a 
simple mortal, a mere prosaic notary, she might take it into her head to conceive such an antipathy for the 
metropolitan second clerk as it would be impossible to surmount. Bernard, therefore, came to the 
determination of submitting to his usurped reputation, if he could not help it; and he hoped that oblivion 
would come to his aid, and that by avoiding every species of discussion and disquisition except on subjects 
immediately appertaining to his own prosession, he might even himself forget the innocent little untruth by 
which he had trumped up such hazardous pretensions. While Bernard was engaged at his toilette, which this 
flux and reflux of considerations and resolutions had prolonged to a most unusual length of time the 
preliminary operations of shavingwhile the intended spouse of Herminie thus fluctuated between hope and 
fear—in his little room at the auberge of the Bull and Crown, Mr. Notary Gaudisfret was receiving the visit of a 
certain gentleman in black, who wore knee breeches, and entered with an air of great solemnity. "Oh is it you, 
Wi. Mayor?" cried the notary, going to meet him; "what is it that could have procured for me the honor of so 
early a visit?" The Mayor, for he it was, did not answer immediately, but taking a chair, sat down, after having 
made a signal to M. Gaudiffret to do the same. He then looked at the notary, who was not a little surprised at 
the preamble. "What! M. Gaudiffret, is it you—a man who is esteemed and respected by his neighbors—a 
man who—Alas! who could have thought it!" 

And the mayor uttered a profound sigh, which might easily have been heard by the two clerks who were 
engrossing some documents in the office adjoining the notary's cabinet. Gaudiffret grew pale and red by turns 
during that long apostrophe, which had the appearance of an anathema. 

"Conclude, for heaven's sake conclude, my dear friend, or Mr. Mayor; for after the words which have just 
fallen from you I know not whether I am to forget or not the kind relations and neighborly feelings which have 
so long existed between 


"What! M. Gaudiffret; you do not understand you do not divine I" 

"I'faith's I certainly don't. I am no sorcerer." The mayor then assumed an air altogether solemn and tragical. 
"Is it possible that you can give your daughter's hand, and your establishment to a-a-l know not whether I 
could have the courage to pronounce that frightful word—that horrible word." 

"Is, it possible that Bernard could be a-ora— oh, impossible." "It is much worse than that, sir; and still you 
know it very well. Let us have no more of your pretended surprise and ignorance. You know very well that 
your intended son-in-law is one of those disturbers of the public peace—one of those anarchical writers, 
who—one of those pamphleteers who daily scatter abroad in society—the firebrands of discord. In a word, 
that he is a journalist'" "A journalist! Oh, if that be +. Mr. Mayor, you give me some relief: why did you not say 



that sooner, for really I was beginning to have some doubts. I might even say some fear. 


"But do you know what a journalist is—and still more a Parisian journalist?" "Well, I think on the subject you 
are not likely to tell me anything I do not know already." "And this is the son-in-law and successor whom i. 
have gone in search of to the modern Babylon | compliment you on your choice, sir. Good morning, M. 
Gaudiffret, good morning. But woe to you, and to your daughter, and to your establishment, if you persist in 
your unfortunate resolution." 

Scarcely had he pronounced these words when he rose, and turning a last terrible look on the stupified 
notary, who was confounded with the malediction, was directing his steps towards the door, when Gaudisfret 
becoming sensible of his movement, seized him by the shoulder. 

"For mercy's sake, Mr. Mayor, do not thus condemn people without hearing them. Bernard is an honest man, 
who understands his business right well. I have obtained the most satisfactory account of him; he was second 
clerk in a respectable office in Paris, and he has obtained the good opinion of my daughter." 

"So much the worse, my dear sir, so much the worse for her. I lament her lot, the poor child from the bottom 
of my heart. Were there not at home with ourselves, in our own good town, young men of merit enough She 
had only the trouble of choosing; but nothing would do for her but a Parisian for a husband' Good morning, M. 
Gaudiffret; reflect at your leisure, and if it be not yet too late, if you set any value on the esteem of honest 
men, and on mine, as well as on my friendship, you will send M. Bernard back to Paris. A journalist here ! Why 
't would be as bad as the Cholera Morbus 

And the mayor, making a precipitate exit, refused to listen to the observations or new arguments of M. 
Gaudiffret, who began to be a little shaken with the menaces of the municipal o hen alone he began to reflect 
on what had just passed, on the consequences which might arise to his establishment and to his daughter 
from an alliance with a young man who had been preceded by so dreadful a reputation. Bernard, then, if he 
was to believe the mayor, was a well known and professional newspaper writer; and he had dissembled the 
strange combination of the clerkship and of journalism Gaudiffret, however, did not overlook the subject of 
the recommendations which he had got with Bernard; and, besides, there was nothing to show that even if 
the young man were able, as he had declared on the evening before, to in-, sert some articles in the 
newspapers, that he would not still give up all literary pursuits to devote himself seriously and exclusively to 
the notaryship. Although, however, the old notary did not participate in the ridiculous prejudices, of which the 
mayor had just before been the furious interpreter, still he did not feel courage enough to combat against 
them, and put himself in a state of permanent hostility and open war with the authorities of the town of S-. 
Hence, after having turned the matter a long time in his mind, he decided on seeking an explanation from 
Bernard before taking any determination which might be painful both to him and to his daughter; and in the 
solitude of his cabinet he began to exclaim in a passion, 

"A curse upon all newspapers, and newspaper writers!" 

He had scarcely pronounced this excommunication when Herminie entered without any preliminary demand 
or permission. She perceived the uneasy and agitated air of Gaudiffret. 

"Papa," she said, "has anything occurred to disturb you—any unpleasant circumstance in the way of business 
t—on the eve of a wedding"— "On the eve of a wedding, my daughter," said the notary, interrupting her, "on 
the eve of a wedding one is often further from it than one thinks." 



"What do you mean, papa? And has not Mr. Bernard returned yet! Is it possible that any misfortune could 
have happened to him, or any accident?" The notary looked at Herminie, and sighed. "Well! papa, you do not 
answer me!" "Alas! my dear child, I fear that obstacles— unexpected difficulties are in our way. I had not been 
told everything about i.; and what I have just learned"— 

"You terrify me, papa." "My daughter, I fear greatly that M. Bernard has too much genius; or rather that he 
has not that kind of genius which is adapted to his position." Herminie now smiled, notwithstanding the 
melancholy expression with which Gaudisfret endeavored to accompany the declaration. 

"Genius, papa!" she exclaimed, "no one could have too much of that. Yesterday you spoke very differently; 
you did justice to M. Bernard; you admired as I did, or perhaps more than I did, the very animated elocution of 
that young man, and the extent and variety of his knowledge, and to-day"— 

"To-day, my child, to-day"— The sound of the bell happily came to Gaudiffret's relief, and prevented him from 
pronouncing the distressing confession which was just about to escape from his lips. A man handed a note to 
M. 

Gaudiffret. The latter opened it impatiently, and read the following words, written in haste:- "By the time that 
this note shall be placed in your hands, I shall, perhaps, have ceased to exist." The notary read no more : he 
endeavored to repress his emotion: then crushing the letter he put it in his pocket, made a sign to the 
messenger to leave the room, and followed him as if for the purpose of speaking to him in private, erminie, 
left alone, awaited her father's return to obtain from him the explanation of a mystery which filled her breast 
with cruel, perplexity; but Gaudiffret augmented her misery by prolonging his absence. What can have been 
the matter! We shall see. 

CHAPTER IV. 

"I have the honor of addressing M. Bernard?" "I am the person, sir; may I beg to know your business with 
him!" | Such were the preliminary expressions exchanged between Bernard, at the moment of his leaving the 
Bull and Crown, and a young man who wore the genuine moustaches of a hussar, or of a fencing master at a 
provincial school, and who carried in his mouth an earthen pipe at least two feet long. Near the latter was 
another individual, who appeared to be his companion; and seemed to be concealing something in the solds 
of his paletot. Bernard was greatly surprised at the question, as he could not understand how his name should 
be known there, where he had but just arrived; but he perceived by the manner of his interrogator that the 
latter wished to display a hostile intention, and an air of menace. Bernard, although he was neither a Cid nor 
an Achilles, was not devoid of spirit, and he at once prepared himself for the chances of the rencontre. 

"I am glad, sir," added the unknown, "that I have not been mistaken; I have sought you, sir, for a long time." 

"Sought me, do you say! Then it was fortunate that I came here; and if I could have expected that any one in 
this town desired to see me, I would have hastened to gratify him, and save him the trouble of making further 
search. Is it any matter respecting a money loan, or an auction of immovable property!" 

"No, sir; "t is nothing of the kind: it is an affair of an article." "Of contract?" "Of a newspaper article, sir. Do 
you understand me, sir!" The unknown laid great emphasis on the last words, and twisting his moustache, he 
emitted a blast of tobacco smoke towards his interlocutor, who retreated a few paces to escape the cloud. 



"A newspaper article!" exclaimed Bernard. "Well, I can't understand that." "In the Independent; you have 
some knowledge, of that, I dare say." That name grated painfully on Bernard's ears. It immediately revealed to 
him the conversation, and the literary triumph of the preceding evening, founded at it was on a supposition 
which he then thought altogether harmless. He hesitated to reply, and his interrogator continued in a loud 
voice: 

"Do you mean to say that you don't know the Independent, and the author of this abominable, this infamous 
feuilleton?" 

"What! sir, there is then such a journal" 

"Oh, you affect ignorance, because you dare not meet the object of your calumnies!" "Permit me, sir, at least 
to explain myself." "Look, Mr. Editor, do you recognize that signature ?" The young man took a newspaper 
from his pocket, and showing it to Bernard, continued — "Behold, sir, this paper of the 5th of March, 1833; 
whose is this signature attached to that feuilleton entitled "the Provincial Coffee-house?'" Bernard cast his 
eyes on the newspaper. It was in reality the Independent, of the existence of which he had not the slightest 
knowledge, and the feuilleton was signed "Bernard;" the circumstance being thus the result of a strange 
circumstance, a singular fatality. What was our friend, the second clerk, to do? Should he deny his 
responsibility for the article, discover the identity, and appeal to an alibi’. He would not have been believed; 
provincial silliness would have seen nothing in as. protestations, but the shifts and evasions of cowardice. 
Bernard determined at once on the course he was to adopt; and forming a heroic resolution, he was resolved 
to undergo all the consequences of his newspaper character. 

"Well, sir!" said he, approaching the provincial, the very Quixote of his parish; "Yes, sir, it is I who wrote that 
article one of those days, I forget which, but no matter." The 5th of March, 1833, sir; the article is not Old. 
"And what then?" And he stood haughtily before his antagonist, and so near him that he had almost broken 
the enormous pipe of the latter. 

"What then what then Why that you must give me satisfaction, or else"— "Satisfaction for what, if you 
please!" 

"For what! d-n me! For your article to be sure; for the personalities, the insults, the calumnies which it 
contains !" "Calumnies against whom? Surely not against you, of whom I have no knowledge." 

"What is it possible to designate any man more clearly—to hold any man more unequivocally up to public 
ridicule and scorn—and that, too; an honorable citizen, an elector, an officer of the National Guard?" 

"Permit me at least to read, or rather re-read the article." 

"No jesting, sir; you have grievously insulted me—your pretended sketch of local manners; recognized myself 
at once, under the pseudo name of Leonidas, the hero of the coffee-house of the little town, and you have the 
audacity, or rather the effrontery, to come into that town where" 

"Enough, enough, M. Leonidas; have you arms! I am ready; come on." The decided air of Bernard, and his 
laconic ultimatum, made some impression on the provincial. "Stop a moment, sir," said the latter. "You know, 
or rather you do not know, that as the offended man I have a right to the choice of arms." Bernard shrugged 



his shoulders. "Small swords, pistols, sabres, your choice, sir; 'tis all the same to me. Forward, march. 


In saying these words he hummed the air of the Parisienne. The haughty expression of the self-styled 
journalist, contrasted with the embarrassment and surprise of M. Leonidas, who expected to come off more 
easily with his Parisian adversary. 


"Sir," he said, "I have brought my duellingpistols, which I always use in affairs of honor, of which affairs I have 
hitherto had at least twenty." 

"Good! then this will be the twenty-first, M. Leonidas." 

"Sir, notwithstanding your feuilleton, my name is not"— 

"Sir, I care not. It pleases me to call you M. Leonidas. Forward, march !" The provincial made a signal to his 
Acolyte, who drew from under the skirts of his paletot the famous pistols, and exhibited them to Bernard. 
"One moment, gentlemen; I ask your permission to write a word to a person of my acquaintance." Bernard 
tore a leaf from his memorandum book, wrote a few lines with his pencil, handed the note to one of the 
servants of the inn; and then rejoined the two provincials. "Now, gentlemen, I am at your disposal." 

"But you must at least have a second." 

"The first person we meet will answer the purpose. Forward, march!" 

The notary's clerk stepped in advance, again humming the air of La Parisienne. 

CHAPTER V. 

They had already got outside the town, and approached a little wood adjoining. Thus far they had advanced 
without conversing. Once only, some one essayed to break the silence, and perhaps to make way for a 
reconciliation: but't was not Bernard who did so : it was M. Leonidas himself who had risked some timid 
overtures, under the form of almost good-natured questions, addressed to his antagonist. The second clerk, 
however, made no reply. 

"May we not halt here?" said the latter, with the abruptness of impatience and ill-humor. "We have no need 
of much room to settle our little differences." The three personages were at this time behind an old garden 
wall; they stopped, and Bernard immediately set about measuring the ground. "Twenty-five paces, sir," said 
the provincial. "Fifteen, if you please. "Tis all one to me." 

"Whereas we may kill each other very well at twenty-five paces distance, I don't see why"— 

"Very well, very well." Bernard's sang froid might have led one to think that he was altogether disinterested 
in the matter, and only Fo to act the part of second. The courage of the provincial, on the contrary, was not 
equal to his boastings and insults, but he sought to put the best face he could on it. He kindled his ipe, which 
had been extinguished, and while smoking, went to take his post; suddenly, however, he bethought himself 
that Bernard had no second, and reminded him of that circumstance. 



"True," said the clerk, "we must proceed legally." e then cast his eyes around him, and perceived at some 
distance, a villager on his way to the town. He beckoned to him to approach, and as the countryman 
happened to be an old soldier, there was no difficulty in explaining to him the service for which he was 
required, or in inducing him to render it; and the two adversaries forthwith took their respective places. Other 
villagers and some of the towns-people, attracted by these preparations, now came up to be present at the 
duel between a notable of the town, and a stranger whose fate began to inspire some uneasiness, as his 
adversary passed for being first-rate at the sword and pistol. " 

"IT is your turn to fire first, M. Leonidas," cried Bernard. He awaited his enemy's fire; at the signal given by the 
seconds the shot went off, and the ball passed three or four feet above his head." 

It was now his turn; he adjusted his pistol, but before firing, he exclaimed:— 

"M. Leonidas, your pipe is a great deal too long." And the bowl, carried off by Bernard's bullet, left a fragment 
of the shank in the mouth of the astonished M. Leonidas. Appalled and horrified, the provincial abandoned his 
pistol, which fell to the earth, and was falling himself after it, when the seconds ran to support him. "He is hit," 
exclaimed the spectators. "I only wounded his pipe," said Bernard, while he proceeded to reload his pistol, 
with perfect sang froid. But the crowd gathered round the Parisian, anxious to see a young man who had 
shown so much dexterity, coolness, and generosity; for they all admitted that the life of his adversary had 
been in his power. 

"Are you satisfied ?" said Bernard to M. Leonidas, who came towards him, holding the two fragments of his 
pipe. "Yes, sir," replied the latter, extending his hand in friendship. "Well, o may now tell you, and in doing so I 
call those who hear me to witness my declaration, that the feuilleton in the Independent was not written by 
me; and that I did not even suspect an hour ago, that such a journal was in existence; and for the truth of this ! 
pledge you my word of honor." "What then you are not a journalist?" 

"No, sir. I have never been one, and most likely never will." 

"But the signature to this article?" 

"It is the name of a great many people; of some wise men, and of many fools." 

"Oh, now I understand. But why did you not tell me that sooner?" 

"I had my own reasons for not doing it." And the two adversaries turned their steps towards the town, 
accompanied by a crowd, who exerted all their ingenuity to conjecture the cause of that singular duel, but 
who agreed in bestowing on the title of hero. The people were, besides, especially delighted with the lesson 
which had just been given to M. Leonidas, that haughty autocrat, and intolerable tyrant of the provincial 
coffee-house. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In the mean time, consternation and despair reigned in the habitation of Gaudiffret. After...; received 
Bernard's gloomy note—a note, indeed, which was far from being explicit, and which the notary had almost 
interpreted as alluding to a suicide—he immediately went to obtain some explanation of that horrible 
mystery. His questions at the Bull and Crown were to no purpose. No one there could tell him whither Bernard 



had gone; and on his return home he had to submit to all the assaults of Herminie's curiosity and uneasiness; 
so that at length he suffered some expressions to escape from him which inspired his daughter with the most 
frightful presentiments. 

"Where is M. Bernard? M. Bernard 

And poor Gaudiffret could only reply to those interrogatories by profound sighs. But on a sudden some dull 
and distant murmurs were heard; they resembled those of a popular tumult, approaching the house of M. 
Gaudiffret; he opens the window of his cabinet, and perceives below, surrounded by a great number of the 
inhabitants of the town and country, Bernard-Bernard himself, dressed in black, and walking as if in triumph. 
M. Leonidas, the mayor's nephew, had given him his arm, and the mayor himself accompanied him, and spoke 
to him in a most gracious manner. At her father's call, Herminie runs to enjoy the spectacle, so soothing to her 
heart. The cortege halts before the notary's door, and the mayor now perceiving Gaudiffret at his window, 
exclaims:— 

"Oh, my friend, I congratulate you on having such a son-in-law: how much I was mistaken with respect to him 
Bernard himself now arrives, and casts himself into the arms of the notary. 

"What has happened to you?" said Gaudiffret. "A slight discussion only; something in the shape of a duel. It 
was all on account of a feuilleton—an article in a newspaper, which I did not write, and which I was not able to 
write. But all is now arranged, and it has turned out to have been no more than a mistake. I was taken for a 
journalist, for a man of genius; I neither am nor wish to be one or the other." 

"But you have not then written for the Independent?" 

"No more than you, M. Gaudiffret: but if I really had done so, it is not a thing for which I should have 
blushed." 

"The Lord be praised Herminie cast down her eyes and blushed. "M. Gaudisfret," said the mayor, "permit 
me to render a solemn homage to your son-in-law. He has behaved himself with equal courage and 
generosity. Challenged and insulted by a hairbrained fellow, he had the life of my nephew at the muzzle of his 
pistol, as he has proved, by his expertness. He has nobly avenged himself; and I hope that henceforth M. 
Bernard will be pleased to count me among his friends and clients." 

The mayor shook Bernard heartily by the hand, while at the same time Herminie looked on the young clerk 
with a most amiable smile; for the hero of the duel, the vanquisher, who was at once so generous and so 
excellent a shot, had completely absolved, in the eyes of the young girl, the fallen journalist. Eight days after 
this event, Bernard was the husband of Herminie; he sat in state in the office and in the cabinet of the ex¬ 
notary, Gaudiffret; but besides all that, he was the leading citizen of the little town of S At the present 
moment, he is Commander-inchief and Generalissimo of the National Guard of the little town. His chief clerk is 
M. Leonidas, who has shaved his moustaches, and goes no more to the coffee-house. As to the newspapers 
and the feuilletons, he reads but few of them, for he has no time to do so; but he talks very often about them, 
for he remembers with pleasure that famous feuilleton, the responsibility of which he had so foolishly 
assumed, and to the result and consequences of which he now gives his benediction. 



